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Remarks on the State ‘Vgkicultlre, in the Disinct 

DI^ \ JPUR 
BY W CAREY 

T he soil of the district of Dinajpur is consider- 
ably dll ersihed In the southtin part tlie 
ground uses in gintle arcluities, which lun from 
norih to south, and aie divided from each other by 
\ allies luniimg bctu cm t}4Mn , thcwJiolc resembling 
lari;e waves, ol i ithei the appeal ance ol tl e sea when 
tlicieis a gicdt swell 1 lie width ot each \alley is 
two or thite irnles, aiid that ot tlie elevations about 
the same Each valkv is watered with one or two 
little stiejnis, a.> the lungiuihi the nahhaxa, and 
stvcr.d orluis, which cinptv themseUfs eithei into 
xhe Alahanandct cn the Cmn^cs 7hcsc small nvers 
aw til m the rainj reason to laige lakes, fifty or suty 
miles Jn length, and two or three in breadtli, oveiflow- 
ing all the low lands, wdiich arc dry in the cold se»' 
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Remarks on Agriculture 

son \ These \ allies, at the distance of fiity jniles 
’‘iroflf the Gaugts, aie scarceJv higher than the surface 
of Its waters, when theiefort that nvens swollen by 
the periodical rams, the waters of the \ allies are not 
onlj prevented fiom running ofl, but are so much 
increased as to be navigable tor vessels of verj consi- 
derable burden 

The soil of the elevated portions of lana ishn ge- 
neral a stiff clay, in some places black, and somewhat 
porous, ID others white and tenacious Tlie soil ot 
some of the v allies resembles that ot the elev ated 
parts, and that ot others is iich and loani^, ujth 
ub^tratii m, at a greatei oi lessei depth, of the same 
kind of clay which foims the bighei giounds Tliese 
lowlands are for the most pait coveied long 
grass of different sorts, and affoid pasture to a great 
number of buffaloes and to laige heids of other 
cattle 

The northern parts of the district aie more level 
than the southern ones, hai c a loamy sod, and are 
well cultivated Some tracts of clay land aie, how- 

Aw vf is &X\t 

substratum ot the whole 

Tlie higher land^ in the southern parts of the di^* 
trict are piincipally inhabited by Mu^ulmans, and the 
V allies by Hwdus The mode of cultivation ana the 
productions of the elevated parts, differ widely i om 
those of the v allies, so that those who liave been ac- 
customed to one of these sorts of land only, can sel- 
dom manage the other to advantage 

On the higher clay lands v ery little besides ricc 
IS produced, and, except m very small spots which 
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arc Well mauuredj only one crop in a year The 
loamy vallies which do not he so low as to cadaver 
the inundating ot the crop, produce, not onlv fce, 
but also a good crop of mustaid, oj pulse in the cold 
season 1 he land uhicli products ttvo ciops m a 
^ear IS called P^Uf, and is usually Itt at a rupee and 
lialt pei That which pioduccs only one ciop 

IS called hhch , and is usualH let at tw'clve annas per 
Bigha 

The people of the distuct of Din/gpUr are, in ge- 
neial, e\tieinel> pooi ind their farming utensils are 
theiefore proportionable simple and wretched A 
plough drawn two bullocks, serves to piepare the 
soik Ihe plough IS composed ot four pieces, \iz, 
the Langa) or bod\ of the plough, which is a piece 
of wood forming tuo sides ot an obtuse angled tn- 
anglc, the othci side being wanting, with a hole near 
the obtuse angle to admit a strft ot wood or bamboo 
about si\ tcctlong, called the Is This staft may be 
called the berm of the plough, and is the part to 
wliicli the bullocks me ^ oked, going between them 
and lesting on the vokc b\ uhicb t]ie\ are coupled, 
"idle plough shaie (Plial) is a flat plate ot non, nearly 
ot a lozenge sliape, which is tastench to the under 
part ot the TAiigaf to pi event its being worn b\ the 
boil ihe Iniullc IS a piece ot wood, oi bamboo, 
about two teet Jong, tastened to the nppei extieinity 
ot the Lingal, ami lurnislicd, at a small distance fiom 
Its uppei end, w ith a pm about sin: niches long, called 
the Slut, to issist the hand in guiding the plough 

Ihc oxen diaw double, oi side hy side, being 
coupled together with the Ju^l, or >oke, which 
passes o\er the necks of both ot them at once The 
lower edge, ' wduch lies on the necks of the cattle, 

B 2 
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M sinight. The upper edge has tu o elevations, one 
over the neck of each ox, but is cut down at the 
middle and at each end, so as to remain about two 
inches deep Four bamboo pins are passed throneh 
the yoke, one at each end, and two in the middle, 
which, descendmg on each side the animal's neck, are 
Connected a cord under its throat The beam of 
the plough rest* on the middle of the ^oke, and is 
fastened to it by a cord 

Only one person attends a plough, holding the 
handle m one hand, and occasional Iv pulling the tails 
of the oxen with the other, to guide them, or strik- 
ing them with a stick to quicken their pace A pair 
of Oxen may be purchased for six or eight rupees, a 
plough tor five annas, and a yoke for four An in- 
strument called Mai is drawn o\ er the field after it 
has been sufficiently ploughed This may be called 
the harrow of the Hlfidus It is made of bamboo, 
in the form of a ladder, and is four or five feet in 
length A coid, fastened to the centre of this rude 
instrument, la connected with the centre of the y oke, 
and the dnver stands on the harrow, assisting its 
operation by his weight, and guiding the cattle with 
his hands Land pulverized and laid smooth with 
the Mai retains it moisture, and is 6t to receive seed 
m dry weather, se\ eral lon^r than it would be 
if this was neglected Tne Hindus call the opera- 
tion, when performed for tliat purpose, Rasbandhan, 
or the confining of the moisture 

In dry seasons it is often necessary to water the 
fields For this purpose an instrument called a Jdnt 
IS used The J^nt js a trough of light wood, from 
twelve to sixteen feet long, somewhat curved to admit 
a greater depth in the middle, the bottom u five or six 
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inches wide, the height of the aides in the myicUe 
part IS SIX or eight inches, gradually decreasing to- 
wards the ends, one of which is e\ca\ated to a point, 
to prevent the water from running back and being 
lost When this instrument is used, it is slung to 
three bamboos placed erect and crossing each other 
in the centre, a long and lieavy bamboo, loaded at 
the further end with a large ball of earth, is then 
faftened to the end which is to be plunged into the 
water, and thrown o\er the three erect bamboos, 
resting on the top of them A person standing on a 
stage, even with, or somewhat below the surtace of 
the water of a pond, river, &c then plunges the end 
of the J4nt into the water, with Ins foot, b> which 
means it is filled The weight at the end of the long 
bamboo assists him in raising it out of the water, and 
throwing its contents into a small reser\oir, or pit, 
from which it is convened into the fields b) chan- 
nels cut for that purpose 1 wo feet, or tw o and a half, 
IS the height to which water can be thrown to effect 
by this machine , when the height is greater, two, 
three, or more Jdnts are used, and in that case tlie 
water is thrown into small reservoirs or pits, at a pro- 
per height abo\ e each other, and sufficieotb deep to 
admit the next Jant to be plunged deep enough to 
fill It Water is by this means sometimes convened 
to the distance ot a mile or more on evciy side of a 
large tank or reserv oir of water * I have seen fifty 
or sixty Jints at one time, in a large receptacle of 


* Qu Fa not tins tlie watenog wilb ibe foot menttoaed in Scrip- 
ture, Deat XI vec. 10, aud nia^r i>ot Ibcre be an allusion to the facility 
with which thu water » directed at the vnil of the hasbandniBa, to 
Prov xai Ter 1 ? 
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W^er called Mahipdl-digln'j about six coss frcHu 
Dmajpur 

To remo\ e earth from one place to ai intliei , a 3 okc 
of bamboo is furnished ^Mtll t\\ 0 appenrlasi;t s, called 
Bhama, somewhat resemblinsj a eoaise mcvi the 
outside composed of split bamboos u attled 01 t\\ isted 
over each other, and the middle pait ot t\v me, nov eii 
somewhat like the bottom ofasie\e These vessels aic 
about a foot and a halt in diametei , w hen loaded 
With earth, or any other substance, tliey aic earned 
With the >oke The yoke lies aeioss one shoulder, 
one weight hanging before and the othei behind, 
and IS occasionally shifted from one shoulder to the 
other 

Tlie Koddii, or digging-hoe is, in this distiict, set 
much more towards the earth tlv.in in the soiitlieru 
parts of forming an angle of about sis de- 

grees with the handle, vvhcicas about Calcutta the 
angle IS not moie than thirty degi-ees Ihis lastni- 
ment IS used to dig the earth, or to grub up roots, and 
destroy the coarse grass, when land is to he first broken 
up The Kmldli is a very useful mstiumcnt, answei- 
ing the purpose of both spade aqd hoe 

The last lustrument of husbandry which I shall 
mention is the Kastya or Indian sickle The blade 
IS curved, and edge-toothed like a sickle, but it is 
■much- sin ailer and more rude than the Ewopean one 
The length ot the bladi is about eight 01 ten inchesj 
and Its greatest width one and a half It is fixed in 
a rude handle, and is used to cut com, grass, or 
even brushwood upon occasion, being to the Hindu 
a very useful instrument, although a European la- 
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bourei* would scarcely pjck one of them up if he saw 
It lie HI the road / ' 

•* 

Rice IS the staple productiou of the distnct Four 
kinds (including sexeral vaneties'liaie principally cul- 
tivated, VIZ the Bhadui, so railed from its ripening 
In the month Illudai, the Hem at so denominated 
from Its iipeningni the cold season, tlie Buna, and 
Bohaia* 

The first of these is chieflv, though not cvclusive- 
Iv , cultiv ated on tlie lower, ami loanij lands , on 
these soils it is constant!} sown by broad cast, in 
Alarch, April oi IVIav, ind thf quantitv sown depends 
upon the quantity ot ram which falls in those mouths 
The season of cultivation is sometimes extended near 
a month longer than it W'^ould otherwise be, bv trans- 
planting the lice, while joung, into the fields, or 
the moic elevated lands When it is sowm eaily 
on tlie higher lands, a second crop is soinctimei pro- 
duced upon the same spot, but, that which is sow n Utc 
in the season, iipenmg propoition^bly late, so mucli 
interferes with the planting of the Hem at uce, that 
the lattei crop is often scarcely wmrth the gatlicnng 

This lice, when sown on the lower and loamy soils, 
requires weeding A large quantity of Weeds, par- 
ticularly pamcuvi cihartj often springs up among it 
these weeds, it not extirpated, infallibl} rOm the 
crop It IS also necessaty to op^n the sen?, rfter a 
heavy showei, by drawing a large drag ovei it; but 
no othei attention is requisite, till the harv^est, when 
it is cut and housed in the usual way 

The Hcuiat uce is usuallv cultivated on thehigher 
and stiong lands, a stiff soil being better calculated tg 
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the water after the end of the penodicaJ rains, 
Sliis nee IS usually sown at the end of May, or the bc- 
cmnmgof June, m small beds, as thick as it can pos- 
Sbly grow The plants come up in thiee or four 
day* after the seM is sown, till which time the 
gxxMind is kept baiely moi!»t . aftei the plants appear 
It should be kept quite moist, but not flooded As 
soon as the rains commence and the earth is well wa- 
tered, this nee is planted out in beds, (or compart- 
ments) each of which ts surrounded with a halk, or 
border, about ten inches lu<;h, and a foot wide, to 
prevent the water from running off 


Wlien a field is first formed, these mounds or bor- 
ders are thrown up ^ith the Koddli The eaith is 
then repeatedl) ploughed, till it ta completely mixed 
with the water, and reduced to a soft mod Five, 
SIX, and sometimes eight ploughings are neces'»ar}, 
to destroy the weeds and completely dissohe the 
clods, alter whicli it is smoothed by <lra\ving the 
Mai over it, till the surface is so level that tlie water 
stands at an equal height ui t\e^y pait When the 
field u thus prepared, the young plants aie trans- 
planted from tne seed-bed b\ the hand , eight or ten 
of tliem being usually planted m one hole These 
holes, which are about nine inches asundei, are made 
by forcing the hand with the young plant into the 
mud ; the plants are left there in an erect position, 
after which the admission ot water settles the roots. 
When the whole spot is planted, watei is admitted 
from a qcighbouring compartment, or from a ditch, 
a trench or smne other resenoir, and if possible con- 
stantly krat at the height of at least three (or four) 
inches If there be too much water in the field. 
It IS ailowetl to Tun off, by cutting a passage for it 
through the border, and when a sufficient quantity 
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is run off, the rest is retained, by shutting the pas- 
sage with a clod of soft earth This crop requires 
no weeding, or at most but a very trifling one, the 
water being gufhcient to destroy the noxious weeds 
It the season be very diy, the field must be supplied 
With Welter from some neighbouring pond or reser- 
voir, as the only means of preserving the crop at- 
tention to this IS peculiarly necessary while the 
plants are young, for it the earth be permitted to 
grow hard, the plants seldom thrne afterwards, 
when they have acquired a size sufficient to o\ er- 
ihadow the ground, the moisture is retained for a 
long time, and the crop suffers less, but water is 
absolutely necessary to the perfection of a crop of 
nee In November this crop begins to ripen, and 
the harvest is usually finished by the end of Decem- 
ber As there is little fear of ram at this season, the 
crop 18 boused and stacked, without any loss or dif- 
ficulty ' 

The Bun 4 nee is usually sown in Apnl or May, m 
low lands, where a floorl of several feet deep may be 
expected , if the floods come suddenly while the 
plants are young, the w'ater nscs above them and the 
crop IS lost, but if the plants are strong and the 
water increases gradually, thence will grow as fast as 
the w ater rises This crop w ill answer tolerably well, 
if the water be four, six, or even eigtit feet lu depth, 
the stalks sometimes acquiring the length of ten or 
even fifteen feet , but as they are weak and he in 
au oblujiic position, they do not easily rise above 
eight feet ot water Tins crop ripens in Novemben 
The upper part of the plants on one man’s land being 
drawn by a gentle stream, or by some otlier cause, 
often fall on his neighbour’s field and occasion quar- 
reli at the tufte of reaping 
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TRc Bohara nee is sown in Octobei or Noverubei 
like the Heiuat, and about Januarj planted at the 
bottoms of tanks, or pits, oi on \ er^ low giound wlieic 
it can be supplied Avith water It is treated in 
every respect like the Hemat, and npeus in Apul oi 
May This is au excellent sort of iice, but the quan- 
tity cuhi\ated is neccssaii/v small 

The next article of cnlti^ation i^ in<ligOj( a plant 
for which inan> paits of this distiictare improper, as 
It will not grow on the white cla> lands called Balka, 
js spanngW pioduced on the black or red clajs and 
as most of the soft and loam> paits he so low as to be 
subject to sudden inundations, which infallibly de- 
stroy the crop. 

The proper season foi sowing indigo is in April 
and May Some lu'i e sown it at the end of Septetp- 
ber or the beginning of October and otheis m any 
month from October to Maidi That sown in Sep- 
tember, or October, or even in November, wilj fie- 
qnently produce a crop, if the land be not low a^iel 
daitip It IS better to sow on low damp soils, in 
December, Tan uary and February, when the season 
will soon become ivarm enough to obviate the danger 
arising from the soil Some have sown a winter 
crop with this indigo, which as it affords t;l3e young 
plants a shelter in the cold season, may be esteemed 
a good method Mustaid, npening very early, is 
the most improper for this purpose, because it leave'i 
the mdi^o exposed at the very season m which it ic- 
qurres shelter The yonn^ plants, at tins season of 
tlie year, are often greatly injured by the ti eading of 
cattle, and the crop is seldom so good as that which 
IS sown m the proper season If the season be 
favourable, and the whole crop be sown m March, 
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April or Maj, (for \vliich repeated ram is absolutely 
necessary,) and be weeded before the periodical rams 
set in, an abundant crop may be expected Indigo 
^own m June seldom repays the labour of the hus- 
bandman, the rams, then setting in, usualh mjnre 
the plant Mhilc >(>ung, oi produce \\eeds in such 
abundance, that it is choked b\ thrm^ and generally 
perishes 

The present method of cultiv atiiig mdigo is sub- 
ject to man\ incon\cniLiices, and thercfoie liable to 
inanv objections , but as the uhole business is Con- 
ducted bj giMiig ad\ anccs ot moni y to the Ryots, 
prcMousl). to then sowing the seed, and b} rc?ceiv- 
ing the piocluce at a certain numbci of bundles of a 
given nieasuic for a rupee, and as manj of them 
scaicelj e\Li intend to fulhl their engagements, the 
application of a icniecR uould be difficult, e<>peci- 
ally as tlic de\ ising of it must depend upon expe- 
riments, to the making of which the po\eitv and 
picjuchces of the cultnators would prove un almost 
lUMiicible obstacle 

Coi chorus obro? Cot chorus capsulari^ and Cto- 
talaria juncca aie sown in Aprd, Ma}, or June The 
fibres of these plants aie much used toi cordage, 
and foi making sackcloth, and aie 'Cry valuable 
for these pui poses The ^l^schi/minene camabim, 
is sometimes, though but seldom, sown in this dis- 
trict, hut IS more abamhuth cultivated m the 
southern parts of Beugal Ihe fibie of this plant is 
less valuable than that of the Coichotus There aie 
two vaiietics of xh^ Crotalai ta juncea, one, sown 
at this season, often grows ten or twelv''cfeet brgh , 
the other variety is sown in October, and^rises tathe 
height of four of five feet 
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After the earth is properly ploughed, cleansed, 
and pulverized, the seeds of these plants are sown 
very' thickly The nati\es say that they should be 
aown so close toother that a serpent cannot creep 
between them iTiis prevents the plants Ironi throw- 
ing out blanches, which would be highly injurious 
to the fibie 

As the growth of these plants is evreinely rapid, 
the crops suffer but little from weeds , it the weeds 
however should be numerous, they must be extu- 
pated by the hand 

When the Sana* has done flowering, and the seed 
vessels have nearly attained their full size, sometime 
before the seeds npen, it is cut down, and lied m 
small bundles, each containing ten or a dozen plants 
The bundles are then set uprmht in water (about a 
foot or a foot and a half of the Tower part of the stalk 
bemg immersed) and continue in that situation one 
day , by this means the upper, and comparati\ ely 
tender, part of the stalk is somewhat dried This oc« 
casions a greater similarity in the quality of the fibre 
taken from different parts of the same plant 

After the Sana has thus stood erect for one day, 
it 18 steeped in a pond, or some other receptacle of 
water, to promote the separation of tlie fibre from 
the stalk This process is as follows a number of 
the small bundles abovementioned are laid one upon 
another, so as to form a heap five or six feet wide, 
on each side of winch three or four stakes are prevK 
ously set, to prevent its falling down A quantity of 
cow-dung 18 then spread over the heap, about two 


* Crotakna juDcea, 
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or three inches m thickness » upon this a layer of 
straw of about a toot and a half, and over the whole a 
quantit} of earth sufficient to sink the lieap till the 
upper part is five or sax inches below the surface of 
the water In two days and a half, oi thiee dais at 
farthest, the putrid fermentation is earned to a sutR- 
cient CAtent 

The Sana is then taken out, and the fibre stripped 
from the stalk in the following manner A man 
standing up to his knees m the water, takes a few of 
the stalks, and, having broken them about a foot 
from the lower end, holds them with the large ends 
from him, and strikes them on the surface of the 
water, till the broken pieces are separated and fall 
off Then turning them, he takes hold of the fibres 
winch are freed from the broken pieces, and beats 
the small ends, in the same manner, on the water, 
till the fibre is entirely separated from the stalks, a 
few strokes are Sufficient, and by a few more it u 
cleansed from any mucus, or fragments of stalks 
which may adhere to it It is then dried and packed 
up for the market 

The chief thing to be attended to m this process, 
IS the proper regulation of the putrid fermentation , 
if this be not carried to a sufficient extent, the fibr« 
will not separate, and if earned too far, the quality 
18 injured The moat expenenced natives account 
two days and a half a proper medium The fermen- 
tation 18 doubtless qmckened or retarded by the 
state of the weather, but the difference occasioned 
thereby is so small, that the Bengal farmers entirely 
duregard it 

The Crotalaria, cultivated m tl^ noghbourood of 
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Calcutta, and probably that cultivated in all the 
aouthern parts of Bengal, is accounted much mfcuor 
to that cultivated m the northern parts of the coun- 
try The natives attiibute this to the difference of 
soil Tins may have sorpe effect, hut it is piobablo 
that tlie variety cultivated in the south, is mfeiior 
to that cultivated m the north , as, even theie, the 
large variety is preferred to tlie smallci one 

Phaseolue Afutjga is usually sown lu small fields 
about the beginning of Jmie, and geneially produces 
a good crop, it will thnve only on high and good 
land Phaseoliif! radiatus is sown in July and August, 
on land where auothei crop has failed^ and, not un- 
frequently, on old sward, oi on land which could 
not be regularly cultivated The seed is scatteied 
over the land, often without any ploughing at a 1, 
and at most the plough is only chawti ovLt the su - 
face sons to maKe a few slight sciatrhes Tin* ciop 
ripens m October It is obvious that much pioducc 

15 not to be expected from such a mode ot cultinc 
The crops arc indeed light, but ujl otten sutficiciu 
to pay the lent of the land A moie rational me- 
tlicxl of cultivation would doubtless he tar nioic 
productiv e 

The low and loamy soils having produced 

a crop of early rice, arc usually sown with the seeds 
of some othfi pUqt, lu <,)ctobcx or Kovcmbei The 
inode of culture tor all tl;£ cold ^^eason c^ops is near- 
ly abke The natives sgldom begin to s^ow till about 
the full mooa m October, supposing that the soil 
possesi^es a pernicious quality, which bums up the 
young plants, till the cold season is well set in 
deed, before tliat time, the quantity of moisture in 
the sod too great, and the ot the season un- 
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fnendly to "these productions, so that though the 
plants will come up, they are yellow and sicklv, and 
either soon perish, or continue small, stunted, and 
unpioductive 

Mustard seed 13 soun in gieat quantities at this 
oeason Three kinds are usually cultivated, mz 
buisliapa,* fw/g Sursha, Raya,f and Sheta SurshaJ 
The first is the most esteemed, though the other two 
kinds are as producti% e, and perhaps moi e so The 
Sinapi6 dichotomy uses about two or three feet m 
height, flowers m the latter end of No\embei, or the 
beginning of December, and is usually ripe in Janu- 
aiy S # grows sometimes live oi six feet high 
It flowers in the end of Dccembei, or m January, and 
ripens m February S e:lauca grows two or three 
feet high, and iipens in Ftbruaiy This kind, having 
a strong and disagreeable smell, is less \alued than 
the other sorts When the ciops of mustard arc 
npe, the plants are caiefully pulled up by the hand, 
and earned to a place in tlie field, smoothed and pre- 
pared for the purpose, wheie ii is soon after thrashed 
and winnowed 

Flax,^ though abundantly cultnated in the cen- 
tral parts of Bengal, for its use in making oil, is 
but little cultivated m tins distiict Ihe natives 
know nothing of the use of its fibre to make thread 
The oiFmen usually^ mix the linseed wnth a quantity 
of mustard seed, to piomotethe expiession of the Oil 
This so iiquies its quality, that hushed oil is 
unfit for painting, or the other useful purposes to 
which it IS applied m Europe 


* STzrapis dichcPtonia 
^ Lmum usitatissimum 
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Mmy parts of this distnct are very proper for the 
cultivation of wheat and barley, notwithstanding 
which, very little of either is sown The kina 
of wheat found in these parts is ba<l, the flour pro- 
duced therefrom is of a very dark colour, and con- 
lequently finds no market among Eurttpe^i 'i he 
native merchants on this account make no advances 
font, and this want of a market is the leason alleged 
why It IS not cultivated to a greater extent For 
the purpose of making a trial I sowed Patna wheat, 
on a large quantity of land, m the year 1798 , the 
flour produced from which was of a very good quality' 

Several kinds of pulse are sown at the commence- 
ment of the cold season, the principal of which are 
Kesarr,^ Mashun,t and Biit J The seeds of the first 
of these kinds are sometimes scattered among the 
stubble of the Buna rice, and produce a good crop 
without further trouble, but the most usual way 
if to sow it on land previously well ploughed and 
cleansed, m the same manner as for the ocher cold 
seaaon crops. 

Tobacco is cultivated to a considerable extent 
on low and loamy land The seeds are sown on 
a small plat or se^ bed, soon after the conclusion 
of the rams, where they are shaded, and watered, 
if necessary, till thw arc large enough to be trans- 
planted into the field The land for tobacco must 
DC well ploughed, and manured, after which the 
young plants are transplanted in rows, much in the 
manner that cabbages are planted m England^ and 
at the tame distance The young plants require con- 
tmiial attention, the g^uud between them must b« 


lAlliTTm sstm. 
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repeatedly kxjfiened, and the earth drawn to the mots, 
till they nave acquired a safficient growth they arc 
then cut and dried for use* 


The egg plant,* and several species of capsicum* 
are planted at the tame time, and in exactly tiie same 
nianner, tw tobacco The fruit of the egg plant is 
much used all over Indm^ as an article of food, as la 
the capsicum to give a pungeut taste to several Iruht^ 
dishes I have not observed that these plants are 
planted in this distnct at any time except the com- 
mencement of the cold season, and there 13 reason to 
suppose that they would not succeed if they were; 
though m the southern parts of Bengal, they pros- 
per verj well when planted at the coimnen cement of 
the rainy season Several other plants arc cultivated 
as articles of food, some to a greater and others to a 
less extent The cucurbitaceous plants aie often 
SOM n in the fields, and the advantage of cultivating 
them is considerable The sortenaaopt cultivated are 
cucumbersof two sorts, the pne sown m April and 
\ielding truit through the ramy reason, and the 
other sown from November to Februaiy, and yield- 
ing fruit till the ramy season sets in Karaila,t 
Terbu2,J Dudh Kushi,|( Jhin^^ Taroi,^ Kanli^rol,** 
Ldfijft KadduJJ and the Konhra, or Pumpkin 
The three last m these are suffered to run over the 
houses, and sometimes on a bamboo stage, and pro- 
duce fi uit sulhcient for the expenditure of the cul- 
tivator, besides furnishing a large quantity for tlie 
markets 


* Solanum Meloogena, 
r Cucurbita atraJJii*. 

^ Cucunus penUmjpiliu 

** Motaordtea wnta* 
Cucurbtltt alba. 


t MoiDordica camtluu 
H TrKbosantbes aQjjuiBa 
^ CucuDUi actttangtilus. 
tt Cucarfoitfe lageiiamu 
K Cuc«rbtta pepo. 
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The sweet potstoe* » planted W djffcieirt a^uons 
in dilRstent prtsoTBo^ Imtiii this district ttis 
planted at tnc be^nniug xtf October. The groutid ia 
previously ploughed to as great a depth a» possible, 
and then {^Uings, taken m>m a smali spot reten ed 
for that purpoact are planted , these cuttings soon 
take root, and afterwards require no torthcr care, till 
riw roots aie fit to be taken up, which begrns to be 
case at the end of Decetnoer, and continues till 
May, dunng which time the produce is dug up and 
cairried to market as it suits the convenience of tbe 
cultivator Another variety, of a white colour, 
which has very little sweetness, and a small species 
of yam,'!’ the root of which is about the srze of a 
goose’s egg, are cultivated m the more northern parts 
of the district The cuttings of the plants of the 
jttmvohulus^ and the small roots of the yam, are 
plaated in April or May, and the produce brought to 
market m October or November 

Three varieties of the Arum esadentum, (CachA 
of the are usually planted m March or 

Apnl The cultivation of these roots, occupies a 
considerable portion of the soil, and the produce is 
as important as potatoes to the people of England 
The offsets from the root are planted in rows, about 
a foot and a half or two feet asunder, and aa the plant 
increases in size, are earthed up as potatoes are in 
Europe The periodical rains being ended, the leaves 
die away , after which, from November to March, 
the roots are taken up, and carried to market, as 
smts the convenience ^ the cultivator ITiesc roots 
abound with a fannaceous substance, or rather with 


* Coevolfttlu* balatus. 
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9. VISCOUS, Starchy substance, and are esteemed very 
nutntive The MAti Cachi,* and the 01, f are^ cul- 
tivated m small spoto. The root of the first of these 
IS often two or three feet long, and nine inches or k 
foot in diameter It is necessary to lay this root to 
dry for two rnonthb or more, otherwise it is too aend 
to be eaten , after this it is very wholesome, though 
not very palatable As all the sorts of Cach^ will 
keep for almost anv length of time, it might be 
worth attention as an article of provision for sea 
^yages 

In shady situations, where the sod is rich and 
loamy, ginger and turmeric flourish The offsets are 
planted at the same nme with, and the whole culture 
is exactly the same as tliat observed for the arum 
The leaves die off, like those of arum, soon after the 
rams, and the roots are fit to be taken up m January 
The turmeric is very deficient m colour, and the gin- 
ger less pungent, if taken up too soon The farmers 
therefore let it remam in the ground till the leaves 
are entirely dried up Ginger ts usually sold green, 
and only a small proportion dried tor foreign market 
or home consumption After the roots ot the tur- 
menc liave been wtH cleansed and picked, they are 
boiled oeer a fire made with the decayed leaver of 
the plant, (die natives supposing such a fire to have 
a peculiar kind oi vnrtue,) aftei which they are well 
dried in the sun, and reduced to powder by the 
Pedal, or by the wooden morUr and pestle In this 
state they are usually earned to market The roots 
are sold likewise before they are pulverized 

« ^ 

* A C«iDp^u1atuni t Arum m*crorkii»n 
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Ojj modcrateljr high spota, where the soil is good, 
the augar-cane \s planted m February and March 
Hw designed fcrsu^'Canea IS usually surround- 
ed with a ditch, the eartn dug from which is heaped 
round the field, in the manner of a wall, and 
curves to defend it from cattle After tlw spot has 
been well ploughed, or dug up with the Kodah, cut- 
tings of npe canes, consisting of about three joints, 
^ planted somewhat slanting, in rows, about two 
feet, or at most three feet distance, and about a toot 
asunder m the rows The fields must be often wa- 
tered and cleansed from weeds When the canes are 
abont four feet high, they are tied in bunches, about 
three or four stalks fomnug a bunch this peitnUS 
the air to circulate amoi^ them* and facilitates then 
ripening The canes^ when ripe, are cut, and eithei 
earned to the mill or to the market 

The cultivation of the plantain is a profitable 
branch of husbandry, requiring but little labour, and 
making a certain returm Spots near to the habita- 
tion are chosen for this pumose, to guard against the 
depredations of thieves , Tbe young plants or suck- 
ers are taken from old plantations, and planted at 
abemt «x or eight feet distance each way They 
roaj be planted at any time of the year, but May or 
October is usually efiosen The root is all cut off 
previously tv^Ianting, except a small part with a 
few fibres The ground is ploughed, either before or 
after planting, as it suits the convenience^ of the far- 
mer, and a crop of some other plant is advantageous- 
ly cultivated on it, the hrst year In the second year 
the tiecs produce fniit, and continue to do so for 
xome >ear5, each clump will produce about |iro 
bunches in a jear, It is necessary to plant a new 
fit Id at the end of three or four } ears , because, when 
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the clumps become large, the frutt is small, and the 
bunches contain a smaller number of fruit 

The Cytisus Cq^an is frequentlj?^ sowed round fields 
of sugar-canes, eg»-plant, and other things this, 
while it makes a alight and well looking fence, is 
also a source of profit to the cultivator 

At present the poverty, prejudices, and indolence 
of the natives strongly operate against improve- 
ments in agnculture Could an adequate remedy be 
found for these evils, many other things might be 
cultivated with great advantage Hemp would flou- 
iish in many spots, cotton, scarcely cultivaterl at all 
in the distnct, might be cultivated to alarge extent, 
if proper methods were taken to introduce the best 
kinds, the culture of wheat and barley might occupy 
many thousands of Bighds, which now lie in an un- 
cultivated state* The culture of some species of 
Jlibiscus^ would be profitable, and furnish one of the 
most durable fibres for cortlage, and, perhaps for 
coarse cloths 

The cultivation of timber has hitherto, I believe, 
been wholly neglected several sorts might be plant- 
ed all over this distnct, and indeed all over Bengal, 
and would soon furnish a very large share of the tim- 
ber used in the country The Sisu,J the Andaman 
red-woodjj the Jaca^tree,§ the Teak,^ the Mahoga- 


* I have not obsemd that any of the smaller graitu, such aj Pas- 
Holcus, (€c are enhirated in this district they would un- 
doubtedly prosper m many siluabons 

t PaTticularly H canpabinus, H surattensis, and H stnetus 
I Dalbergb Seuoo It Pterocarpus Balbergius. 

\ Artocarpus mtegnfolms IT Tectona grandis 
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uy,* tbc Sattin-wood»t Chakiis^J the Tuna^ 
and tbe Sinsba,^ should be principally chosen 
The planting of theAO trees single, at tne ^listancc of 
a furlong from each other, would do no injury to 
the crops of corn, but would, by coobng the at- 
mosphere, rather be advantageous In many places, 
spots now unproducuve, would be improved by 
clumps or small plantations of timber, under whicm 
ginger and and turmeric might be cultivated to great 
advantage 

In some situations Sil,1[ Pitsil,** Jaral,tf and 
some other sorts of less note would prosper 

Indeed the improvements that might be made in 
this country by the planting of timber, can scarcely 
be calculated Teak,ti that most useful wood, is at 
present brought from tne Bwr77w« dominions, though 
It would grow in any part of Hengal^ and perhaps 
in any part of Huidoitan. It appears, fiom the 
annals or the National Museum of Natural History, 
that the French naturalists have begun to turn their 
attention to the cultuie of tins valuable tree, as 
an object of national utility This will be found im- 
practicable m France^ but maj perhaps be attempted 
somewhere else To England, the first commercial 
country m the world, its importance must be obvious, 
and the further encouiagement H|| of the culture of it 
in this country, wuU eventually furnish a supply of 
excellent limber for ship building and various other 


• SnieiFDia Mdb'igaoi + Sh i^nia chloroxyloa 

X Swief^a Chokrafliik. ^ Cedreln tboa. 

^ MintO‘-9L Seereesa SUort« roborti* 

** The of tree it not yet detorHimed ’ 

tt La^rstrceiuta flos reRiniB. Xt Tectona mndn 

The ^ctilU?alK)u of Teak been enconrogd by OovemmeiR 
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important purposea* and obviate all gppreh^flions of 
the failure of the market where it is purchased, or of 
the destruction of the forests which have hitherto 
supplied It 

Most of the Palms, though useless as timber, de- 
serve the attention of the a^^icultunst. The Sago- 
tree* would grow m all the high parts, and the 
Date-tree, t planted close, would greatly impro-ve 
many spots now wholly unproductive The juice of 
thw tree is manufactured into sugar, in some jarts of 
Bengal^ and is highly valuable for that and otlier 
purposes It is common to Jet a tree of this kmd for 
two annas a year Two hundred of these trees 
might be planted on a Bighd, which lets for a rujice"^ 
and a half, this would he productive of a large in- 
come, after the first eight or ten years 

Few attempts have yet been made to improve or- 
chards The Mango, and other fruit trees, are often 
planted so close as to choke each other, and but little 
regard is paid by the planter to the quality of the 
fruit Scarcely any attempt has been made to na- 
turalize foreign fruits, even the Orange tree is al- 
most a stranger to several parts of Bengal, though 
some late experiments prove that it might be intro- 
duced with success The laudable attempts made 
by several Europeans excepted, the improving of 
fruits, by grafting, or by raising improved vaneties 
from seed, has scarcely been attempted In short, 
the fruits of Hmdostan are not far removed from a 
state of nature. 


• S«gu«nH Rumphii 
t Pb^nt Siliestna 
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The remedy for foe«e evib ia obviGu« to every one, 
and the applicatioii of it would folly reward any per- 
son who would engage heartily in it 

In this distnct several obstacles to agriculture pre- 
sent themselves to the fanner Large numbers of 
wild buffaloes and hogs infest the fields, and make 
j t necessary for the fanner to watch his crop, from 
the tmae it appears above ground, till the harvest is 
gathered m as this watching is impracticable beyond 
a eertam extent, is attended with much danger, and 
ofoen ineffectual, the cultivation earned on by an m- 
dmdual must be proportionably limited. 

Tbe inundations which are occasioned by the sud- 
den overflowing of the nvcrs, frequently destroy the 
crop through a large extent of country, or so much 
injure it, that by this alone, the laborious husbandman 
18 often so reduced in his circumstances, as to be un- 
able, or so discouraged as to be afraid, to cany on the 
cultivation ot the soil with any degree of spirit The 
beasts might be destroyed, or their ravages pre- 
vented, m various ways , but it is difficult to provide 
sofiBciaitly againt the effects of mundations 

Perhaps the encouragement of cold season crops 
would be the best remedy for both for the long 
grass being destroyed by Ae cultivation of the low 
lands, the wild animals would find no shelter, and m’ 
deed no sustenance, when the crop was off, which 
might occasion them to desert the country, and the 
cold season crop, though often less valuable than a 
crop of rice, might prove a remuneration for the la- 
bours ot the cultivator, and by spmp improvement* 
might be brought to such a state as tP become a source 
of considerable profit 
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Tboueh these remarks relate chiefly to the dtatnct 
of Dtfkffpur, yet It is obvious that many of them will 
equally apply to the other parts of Bengal 

The improvement oflne stock, and introduction of 
dairies, the fencing and mananhg of land, the intro* 
duction of wheel carriages, and a number of improve- 
ments of a similar kind, have not been hinted at, be- 
cause the present state of society seems to render 
them to a great degree impracticable Yet the rapid 
progiess ot aOTCultural improvements m England 
encourages the nope, that a gradual improvement may 
also be effected in ITtndostan 


REFERENCES TO THE FIGURES 

PLATZ I. 

1 — The Plough. 

c The LAngala, or body of the plough. 
b The Is', or beam 

c. The Phila, or share 

d. The share, fixed on the plough 
e The handle 

f The Moot, or p^, to araut in holding the plough 
Fig ^^TheJooal, Beng^ or Yoke (Sans Yuga.) 



^ The QB liie D«ek^ tile 

bollo^, 

h, b, Tlie elevatioiia on the upper parL 

c c c. c The pins, by which it is fastened to the 
neck of ^ ox 

Ftg 5 — The Ma\ or karrozt) (ISans Jjos'ibhedhan&, } 
4 — The Jbnt^sUmg for rasing xoater, 

a The Jint. 

b The end, exca^ ated to a point, 

c c c T^e bamboo to which it is thing 

d TIk bamboo, loaded at one end, to assist in 
raising the end b out of the water 

e A man wminng it 

f The reservoir, or chanoel, into which the water 
isibrawn. 

Fig 5 —The BkaruAs 
Bank, or yoke 

b k. The Shikya, or stnng by which the weight Is 
suspended, 

c c The receptacles, m which the earth or other 
substance is earned 

Fig. 6 — The Kdd^f or )£ggmg-dtoe 
Ftg, 7 — /4e or stckle. 
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An Essay on the Sacred Isles m the JVett, with other 
Essays connected with that Work 

BY CAPTAIN S VILFOBD 

essay V 

Origin and Decline of the Christian Religion tn 
India 

r IT appears, that long before Christ, a renov a- 
tion of the universe was expected all over the world, 
with a Saviour, a King of Peace and Justice TbSs 
expectation is frequently roentjoned in the Pur^as 
the Earth is often complaining that she is ready to 
sink back into Pdtdla under the accumulated load 
of the iniquities of mankind the Gods also complaxn 
of the oppression of the Giants Vishnu comforts 
the Earth, his consort, and the Gods, assunng them, 
that a Saviour would come, to redress their griev- 
ances and put an end to the tyranii) of the Dattyas, 
or Demons That, for this purpose, he would be 
mcamat^d in the house of a shep^rd, and brought 
up among shepherds The followers of Buddha 
imammously declare, that his mcamation in the 
womb of a virgin, was foretold several thoosaiid 
years, though some say one thousand only, before it 
came to pass • 

A short time before the birth of Christ, not only 
the J&cs, but the JlomanSj on the authority of the 


♦ Set abo Ai. Res. vd vl p, 267 
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bootu, and die dectsiop of tbc saoed col- 
of ^ £fntrum augurs^ were all of pinion, 
that this roomentoua event was at hand 'Jnis was 
equally ihe case m the east, and a miraculous star di- 
rected the holy men, who were living m anxious c\> 
pectatioD, where to find this heavenly child At that 
time the Emperor of Jmba, uneasy at these prophecies, 
which, he conceived, portends bis nun and the 
loss of Ins empire, sent emissaries to inquire hethei 
such a child was really boru, lu order to ikstroy 
him. and this happened exactly die 3101st year of 
the Cah yug(^ whicn was the first year of the Chns- 
turn Era This traditionary accoun t is know n all over 
India j and is equally current among the learned and 
the Ignorant Htndus fancy, that these old 

prophecies were fulfilled in the person of CbIshva 
W hat induced the Brdhmens to adopt this idea, is 
not so obvious It is possible, however, that they 
saw plainly, that if they admitted tliese prophecies 
to*" have been fulfilled about the time of Chmst, 
some mateiial alteration must, of course, have taken 
place m their religion The Magi of scripture, who 
came from the cast, where equally expecting this reno- 
vadon , and the star sen ed only to guide tncir steps 
This expectatioD, of a renovatton of the world, pre- 
vified atK) among the Gothic tribes tn the north but 
af^er waiting patiently for some time, certain enterpns- 
btg, men set themselves up, for the promised Manu^ 
or new Apabt, and were acknowledged as such 
According to their traditionaiy accounts, they were 
nettled, and puzzled with some strange r^rts from 
the east, alxmt the appearance of some MWy Asa, 
(^ods, or god-hVe men, and Gtlfe is supposed to have 
been sent to inquire into the truth of tnese reports 
Ifit embassy is the ground work of the Edda, which 
eendadea with these remarkable words “ The new 
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Asa then took to themselves the names of the an- 
cicot ones and gave themselves to be the real Asa, 
or Gods Odin was one of them, and ^vancing 
towards the north, Gylfe surrendered I 11 & kingdom 
to hjm In QODsequence of these notions of a change 

in this sublunary world, a nevv system of religion in 
Britain^ was set up m opposition to the old one, ae- 
cording to the mgemous Mr Cleland and this, he 
thinks, must have happened some tune B C but, I 
thmk It happene4 latei , for Hengjst and IJorsa 
were m the lentil degree of lineil descent from this 
newOoiv, who, of couise, w as coDteinfiOTar} with 
Trcnmor, who was deihecl b} his great 

grandson* who appointed him an from 

which the sons ot the feeble weie ex.ckuitd, and 
priests aliO, I behcv c That Fin gal and \ is t'dlowers 
neld in contempt the old reli^ioTc, is ob\ lous from the 
ancient Galw Poenis Probably the detcat ot the 
druids ID AMg/esca^ tor so we may call it m spite of 
their spells, and liolv texts ckarntd from then sacred 
l edaSf accelerated their rum, and that ot their reli- 
gion this, with some obscure prophecies, foretelling 
that a total change m civil and religious matters^ 
was going to take place, induced many clever and 
enterprising persons to a\ad themselves of all these 
circumstances , and to gMC out, either, that they 
were this expected tin me being, or to dtity their 
own ancestors Fjnoal succeeded most completely . 
for, till very lately, many of the Imh, among the 
poorei class, believed, that the souls ot the departed 
went into the Elysium of Trlnsior and Mac 
C owAL, according to the industiious inquirer J 
Good, who lived above 200 years ago and, it the 
Christian religion had not prevailed soon after, 
Treamor would have been consideied, m time, 
as the supreme being In the same manner, the 
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Ettipetor Augustus was of course consecrated a 
God, after his death , and, both before and after, 
temples were erected in his honour, and sacnfices 
offi^ed to bun. The courtiers of Antony, acting up- 
on the same pnnciples, declared, that he was Osiris 
bom agatn, and that Cleopatra was Isis 
ViRGtL adds, that the renovation of the world, so 
hngjoretold, was going to take place, and begin with 
the golden age as usual then the Jrgonauts, in due 
time, with the Argo, would reappear and that there 
would he another Typhis, a Trrnan war again, in 
which Achilles would signalize himself 

The Hindu traditions, concerning this wonderful 
child, arc collected m a treatise called the Vicrama- 
chantra, or history of V i cram a'ditya This I ha\ e 
not been able to procure, though many learned Pan- 
dits have repeated to me, by heart, w hole pages from 
ftiem Yet I was unwilling to make use of -these 
traditions, till I found them in the large extracts 
made by the ingenious and indefatigable Major C 
Mackenzif of the Madras establishment, and by 
him communicated to the Asiatick Society 

When I mentioned the Sibylline \ erses, I by no 
means intended the spurious ones, which are deserv- 
edly rejected by the learned but tlie genuine ones, 
such as they exiated in the tune of Vi roil, who^ 
testimony is unquestionable, and mcontrovertiblc 
Whether these propbeaes were really written by in- 
spired women, is not now the question . they were 
certainly current all over the west, and this is enough 
for my purpose There were several of them, and the 
most ancient were from the east There was a Pti - 
Stan, a Chaldean, an Egyptian, and also, according to 
Pa USA NIAS and ELiAK,a/M<iiKi, or Jeansh Sibyl from 
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Palestine Such women probably never existed but 
the prophetical vewei, that were atun bated to theiri, 
were extracted from the sacred records of their re- 
apective countries The fourth eclogue of Vi aciL is 
entirelv on the sublet of this long expected reftova- 
tion of the world 

Hie last gTMf foretoW by Mcred rli3fiii«. 

In the original it w, foretold by the CuircEAN 
Sibyl 

Renews its flushed course , Siitttntuiit timet 

Roll roQiid ugajn, and began 

From H»eir firs! orb, m radiant circles run 

The bikse degenerate in>n offspruis, for fAe CaU-ymga) ends, 

A golden progeny C^tke Crtta, orgy/dlwiitge> from hea?eij descends 

O chaste Ldcina, ejieetl the motile r’a pains 

And baste the glorious births t!iy own AP9X.L0 reigtu ^ 

Tlie lovely bo\, with hn aospictous fiace I 
Tbe son stmll lead f be life of gods, and be 
By gods and bert>es seen, and gods and beroes see 
Another Tr phis new seas explore. 

Another ^gv land the chiefs upon lUe Ibetten shore 
Another Hklbn other wan create, 

Apd great Achtlibs urge tbe TVdim fate 
O of celestial seed I O (bSer *m of Jove t 
See, labouring nature calk tbee to sastain 
The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and mam 
See to their base restored, earth, seas and air 


These are the very words of Vishnu totbeJSurf^, 
when complaining to him and begging for redress 

It IS obvious, thatVi-HGiL considered the moment- 
ous et ents of the Troian war, the expedition of Jasok 
in the ArgOy and the rape of Helen or Lacshmt, 
as the necessary concomitants ot a renovation of 
the world The CaU-yuga, according to Virgil, 
ended a little before Christ, of whom he had no 
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icnowled^ and according to Hesiod, and the 
Jeatuu ut/ttdfa, die Cak-yuga beipa about 1000 jears 
£L C. and lasted, of course, tew same numlw of 
jwsars, «rhich were natural ones m the west, but are 
considered as divine years m India 

About <50 years before the birth of Christ, the 
capital of the Homan Empirt was alarmed by pro- 
digies, and also by ancient prophecies, announc- 
mg, that an emanation of the deity was to be bom 
idxiut that time, and that a renovation of the world 
was to take place In the jear of Rome 69O and 
63 B C the Senate, having been convened on the 
nmth day before the calends of October, or the 
iSd of &ptember, in order to prepare against im- 
minent dangers threatening the Empire, the whole 
city was alarmed by new causes of anxiety P Nigid 
Figulus, the intimate fnend of Cicero, who was 
tbeiUk consul, having beard C Octavius apolt^paing 
to the Senate for his coming so late, on account of 
hwwifo having been just brought to bed, exclaimed, 
you have then begot a lord and master unto us This 
Frouruswasin such estimation at Rome, that he was 
reckoned among the most learned men - and such was 
bw supenoT knowledge of the mathematics, and other 
tcienoes grounded upon tbein, that he was believed 
to deal in the occult sciences That exclamation of 
his threw so much more terror into the mmds of the 
Consenpt Fariicrs, as for a few months before, it was 
constantly reported, that nature was bringing forth a 
«kn^ unto the worli and it was said, t&t the same 
wafe asserted in the SkbyUine, verses B^des, oracles to 
that purport were constantly brought m fi om the most 
distantparU of the w orld. On this account, and more 

C cularly on account of a prodigy that hold just 
^ _>ened at Rome^ the Senate terrified, issued a 
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decree, that no father, dunng the course of that year, 
should presume to hft up from the ground/ or bnng 
up a new-born male child However, those among 
the Consenpt Fathers, whose wives were with chili^ 
had the decree suppressed and these propheaes and 
prodigies were afterwards applied to Augustus, Who 
was bora during the consulate of M Tullius Ci- 
cero* sixty-three years before Christ, but fifty- 
iix according to several waters in the east, such as 
^ author of the Lcbtartkh and others Hence it is, 
that N I COLO DE Conti, who was m Bengal, and 
other parts of India m the fifteenth century, insists 
that vicrama'ditta was the same with Augustus, 
and that his period was reckoned from the birth crif 
that Emperor, fifty-six years B, C 

In the year 1 Ip B C in the time of Marius, such 
direful prodigies appeared, that the sacred college 
of Heteuruty on being consulted, declared that the 
eighth revolution of the world was at an end and 
that anod^r, either for the better, or the worse, was 
going to take place f and Juvenal, who liv^ m 
the first century, declares that he lived in this ninth 
revolution, which was then going onj for the 
Etruscans reckoned twelve of these revolutions, 
each of one thousand years, according to some, but 
according to others, these twelve revolutions consti- 
tuted what th^ called the great year. 

It be asked, what prophecies are to be found 
m the Purdn'as conceramg this Saviour and avenger. 
I observed before, that the Hindus would have it. 


• See Sopplmeiit to Tit Liv cii Dectd. e, 39 
+ Plutarch in Syllam, p 4 M 
; JuVKN AL, Satyr, xfai r. i«, 
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that these prophecies were fulfilled long before, fn 
the pcrsfin of CrIshna In this, they were wrser 
than the Jews, who, by insisting that the Messiah is 
aot yet come, have plunged themselves into incxtn- 
catble ditflculties, and have been forced, at last, to 
give up any further inquiry into the time of his ap- 
pearance In this manner, many of the Samantan% 
m order to elude the prophecies concerning Christ, 
mtist that they were fulfilled m the person ot 
Joshua, whose name is the same with Jesus, and 
who, according to the Hebreto text, was contempo- 
rary with CalfsHNA , and they have also a book of 
the wars of Joshua with Scaubec*, which rtay be 
called their Maha'-bhabat 

When I said, tliat the Hindus conceived, that the 
prophecies concerning a Saviour of the world, weic 
fuifiUed m the person of CrJshna, I do by no means 
wish to convey an idea, that he was Christ, from 
whom he is as distinct a character, and person, as 
Joshua, and whose name, with the general outline 
of hw history, existed lon^ before Christ ‘‘Yet 
the proJm accounts of his life,” to use the words oi 
Sir W. JoNRS, “ are filled with narratives of a most 
extraordmary kind, and most strangely variegated 
This mcamate deity of Sanscrit romance, was not 
only cradled, but ^ucated among shepherds , a ty- 
rant at the tune of bis birth, ordered all the male 
infants to be slam. He performed amazing, but ridi- 
culous miraclea, and saved multitudes, partly by his 
miraculous powers, and partly by his arms and 
raised the dead, by descending for that purpose into 
the infernal regions He was the meekest and best 
tempered of beings, washed the feet of the Br&hmens, 


* Relaad dc Snauit pi 15, Icc* 
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preached, indeed sublimely, but always in their 
faVour He was pure and chaste m reality, but ekhi- 
blted every appearance of hbertinism, lastly, he wad 
bcnevnleiit and tender, and 3ret fomented and con- 
ducted a terrible war” Ihe his own tribe, 

and nation, were doomed to desti action for their sins^ 
like the descendants of Yahuda or Yuda, which is 
the tiLie pronunciation of Juda Ihey all fell, in ge- 
neral, by mutual wounds, a few excepted, who lead 
througli Jarnbu-du 'tpa a miserable and wretched life 
Theie are some to be found m Gurjarat' 
are repieseiited to me as poor and wretched 
motley story must induce an opmion,* that ^ 
nous gospels, which abounded in the first ages of 
chiistiduitv, had been brought to India^ and the 
wildest parts of them ingrafted upon tlie old table of 
CrIshna ” Several learned missionaries are also of 
that opinion, though they carry the comparison too 
far The real name of CrIshna was Caneya, and 
he was sm -named Cr^shna, or the black, on account 
of his complexion 

The Hindus^ having once fixed the accomplish- 
ment of these piophecies to a period greatly anterior 
to the Christian Era^ g\ ery thin^ m their books was 
either framed, or new modeljed accprdmgly, and 
particularly in the Purm'as, every one of which is 
greatly posterior to our era though many legend^, 
and the materials in general, certan^y existpd before, 
in some other shape Yet, as inconsistency and con- 
tradiction are the concomitants of falshood and de- 
ceit, It may be supposed, that some circumstances 
and particulars, tending to remove the veil they have 
attempted to throw over these events, way have 


but they. 
“ 
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«^)2ipc<l dicm TTjis is very probable, bat aj I 
acv^r had the most distant idea of ever inveati gating 
tlj^s subject, till \cry lately, 1 may probably have 
overlooked many passages of this nature, and I re- 
now otdy two material ones, wjijch I men- 
Ironed b^re ^csc ptophecies, in the Purmtas^ 
^Deeming this Saviour, declare, that he was to ap- 
In the Jatter end of the third, and m the bcgin- 

f clf tl|e fbUrth which can, by no means, b« 

cMoi to the Christian ErOy according to their 
of reckoning The two passages, alluded to, 
> be;^ found m the Padma and Ganes'a-purdffos, 
e first, BALt, an Antediluvian, and in the fifth 
l^meration from tiie creation, is introduced Tef|uest- 
W ftie God 6f Cods, or Vi’shnu, to allow him to 
4Se by his hand, that he might go into his paradise 
in Che W'kite Island Vishnu told him, it was a 
fav^or not easily obtained , that be would, however, 
his request but, says Vishnu, you cannot 
SShatf Into my paradise now; but you must wait, till 
1 become incarnate in the shape of a boar, in order 
to make the world undeigo a total renovation, to 
AtahSfsh, and teettre it upon a most firm and perma- 
nent footings and yon must wait a whole Yuga^ tiU 
this takes place, and then you will accompany me 
mtQ my paradise A whole YugOy or MM-yttga^ 
bbnsistB or 4 i , S 80,(!]00 divine, or more probably 4,320 
natotal years.* These, reekoii^ from the fifth ante- 
dUnvian genemtion, will fall in, very nearly, with 
the beginning of the ChnHum Era^ according to the 
Septuagmt, JOsefhds's computation. to the 


* TVte kn m comtKMieiA part of llie great year, or period of 
used bodi ta tbe can, and in tfac irest, a«i aho in 
iV raJa.- la > liiifia tSey any that these are dirmc yemrs , hut n 
Etrm^ and they jointed, that them were only aatand 
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Kmm\]jer of years, the^ are wntten 5,000 m jpuo^ 
numbers m the ^an'e^o-pfjfjm'a and, as these 5vDjp 
jcars are not said to be divide ones, we have a right 
to sup|>ose. that they were n^ant onpnally for b^- 
tnral years, GaneVa, who isld^tifieQ wUb V ishn^, 
and has also an inferior paradise m J:he 
and another in the ISiLvint or Icshv' ASjffl, thus says to 
a Km^ of C^i or Benares^ an antediluvian, and 
who, like Bali, wished much to be adpaitted into 
hiB el\smm >ou cannot now enter mv paradise m 
the Whitt Island, you must wait 5,0(^ vears,"" wlep, 
it seems, it was to be o]>ened “ But m the me^iU 
time, you may reside in my other paradise in the 
Huxtne Sea** In the same manner Achilles, with 
Castoh and Pollux, and 1 believe CADMC^Pi- 
X.EU8, &c after residing a long time m the tVnUc 
Island m the Icshu Sen, were nltimutely translated 
jnto the the original White Island in the White Sea. 

The White Island in the T.uxine or Icsdiu Sea^ 
much aflSnity with the Limbus Patrum, or paradise 
of departed ancestors, who waited there for the 
coming ot Christ, who was to open the eelpti^ 
and real paradise, for their reception ‘ ^ 

Divines in India declare, that the surest prwf pf 
the divine mission of an Avatdia is his pomi^ 
foretold that prophecies concerning a Saviour are 
often repeated m them, some very jnain, and’othen 
Tatlier obscure that they are, in short, one of tte 
fundamental supports of their religion and cretpi 
That GhI^hna IS considered a« the first, dignity and 
pnncipal incarnation, and that tlje otbere are i^eatfy 
inferior to this, and merely introduced to bring on 
the grand system of regeneration. In his time, the 
divine oracles were committed tQ wnting, with a 
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IJsorc complete and perfect S}5tem of m6(i^!‘d(rtiCT, 
^Jbid rehgjous w^orsliip* and a rtce of Brahmnit more 
"wre, more enjighieoed, v\^as hitroduced into fndiu 
CkIshn^ 15 the last AtaHr*ay or manifestation qf the 
but one, which, according to their' -sacred 
jikfi ami ours, will appear a before the gcrteral 
dissoiutjua pf the world ' ' ^ r 

But let us return to the manifestation of Ttsh^u 
hi the shaM of a Boar, mentioned in the 
passage. T^tt manifestation js acknowledged' Vo he 
^that of the white Boar for accOidmg to the T6pi~ 
a section of the Scanda-purhia, the Calpa of 
the J?o< 2 r consists of four inferior onc$, Henominati?d 
“from four manifestations of the great Boirr '1 he 
first Subordinate Ca^a is that of the Curfnh-Var^h(i^ 
or ybrtpise-iorfr, ' this is the Curma-Jiatd) a the se- 
Cond'Was that of Adi-VardhOy called Adi ndtha also, 
p^rticplai^y by the J(una3 this is the Vai&ha Ava- 
thethhd is, th^t of Varaha, with the title of 
"CttfsKKA and "the fourth, and present Calpa, is that 
of the JVilte Boor, and which is very hftlc noticed 
in ^ Purdn'as In the Pia^kasa-ckatid tf/Za section 
of the Scand’a-punhia also, these fbnr Calptfg have 
.di^erent names, and to them three more are added, 
floaklng in all seven Catpas and we are now m the 
^venra ^ These are the Calpas of VtsHNe, tinder 
■the seven difiedent draommlations of S'sfr ^-VK a xr 4, 
^'AMATfA contemporary W'lth Bait, Vajhvnga, 
^AMALa'-PBABHO (CaMULUS DlUS), SWAIiARTA, 

^^EOAHOTTAMA,and the seventh, Daitta-Sudana. 
‘In the ^ourthCflfpaof Camaj A-pRADHu, *and which 
lb called also thcC!4^of Varaha/ says tlie author, 
Was born Icshwa'cu the son of Noah, in the THtd 
Of second age and the four last Catpas answer to 
Caqnu of the .Biwr, the last of which is that 
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of Daitya-Sudana, thus called from Viahnu com* 
pletely overthrowing the empire of the Daityas oj 
Demons These four Cal^ are obviously to be 
reckoned from the flood The Calpa of Pubushoi<^ 
TA MA, answers to that of CrIsh^t a, whose birth ^T*e 
followed by a general massacre of all the male chil? 
dren, through the whole country, by Cansa, m 
order to destroy him But let us return to this won- 
derful child, who was to manifest himself to the 
world, when 3 100 \ ears of the CaU-;yuga were elapsed, 
that 18 to say in the 3101 , answenng to the first yeaR 
of the Christian Kra, according to the Cttman^-i 
ckandoj and the Vicrama-charttra According tp 
die same respectable authonty, the purpose o* bia 
mission, was to remove from the world wretchedness 
and misery and his name was to be "Saca, or 
the mighty and glorious King 

^a'liva'haka was the son of a Tac^haca, or car- 
penter, and was bom, anc) brought u^im the house 
of a potraaker God is called DiVA-TASKrA, or 
God the artist or creator, in i&rtJCffet , i and wso 
Deva-Tasht'a', from which is detived DsxJeTAX or 
Tlutat in the west, called TwashtV or Tuisto by 
the German tribes He produced AIawnw**, man, 
the first Manu, who had tnrce sons, ' ac* 

cording to Pindar, God the father of mankind, attd 
creator of the world, was called the 

father and best artist This carpenter^ the father of 
‘SaTiva'hana Was not a mere mort:^, Ine wRsTbe 
chief of the TacshacaSf a serpentine tribes famous Jb 
the Pui6Was There, they aie declared to be the 
most expert artists and mechanics in the woiJdA and 
they are by no means confined to a few tradisa; bul 
their skill embraces every branch When the ele- 
phant Air a vata, with his immense retinue in the 
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•tme came, in his way to the plaitui of Utwra^ 
Curu OT&bmMt to worship vXPrabkisa m Guryxr&t^ 
tfaej' pUnned and executed a road for hiin tWugb 
1S» N W .• quarter of Jnduiy which is said stiU to 
oaist. The Tacskacat, or Tachas^ have, as usual, two 
co^tenances, that of serpents, and a human one^ 
which they assume at pleasure. 


The chief of them is obviously the same with the 
serpent AoATHo^DfiroN, the Dem-urgos^ 
tod artist of the EgyptianSy Greeks^ Gnostics, Busih- 
Ac. These sectanes asserted, that the serpent 
was the father, and author of all arts and sciences • 
tod this serpent, they said, was the Christ, who was 
thus the son of a carpenter and artist, and at the 
same tune an incarnation of the great serpent, ex- 
actly like 'Sa'liva'han^a, the 'Saca, or mighty and 
glorious King 'Sa'liva'hana was the son, or rather 
to incajiiatiDii of the great serpent, and his mother 
was alto of tl^t tnbe, and mcamate m the house of 
a She conceived at the age of one year 

awd a half, ihc great serpent g«mtly giiing over her, 
whilst she asleep m her cradle. 

The biTCfy of the Oj^stes spread widely at a veiy 
early period i ’ they extolled the serpent, as the author 
of the scienoe ot good and eviL Such was, they 
said, the iw^esty and the power of the brass serpent, 
exposed ppon a stake in the desert, that whatever 
JDSB looked up to him was immediately cured In 
die seme mson^ that the serpent had been exalted 
upOQ 3 stdke in the desert ibr the good of the 
people^ so It was necessary that Christ should be 
exalted also, upon a stake or cross, for the good of 
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■ainkmd ; and, in a wmptural sense, this serpent wa< 
the type of the Saviour of the world 

Ihe pot-maker used to make fi^es of clay of all 
aorta, to amuse hta grandson, who soon learned to 
imitate them , but he endued them with life Hia 
mother earned him one day to a place full of ser- 
pents, telling him and play with them, they 
are your relatimis ” the child went and played with 
them, without fear, and without receiving the least 
injury. These two particulars are never omitted by 
toe narrators 

About that time Vichama'ditva, the Emperor of 
India, was made very uneasy, by general rumours^ 
that the old prophecies were accomplished in the 
person of a child bom of a virgin, and who would 
conquer India, and all the world He sent emissaries 
every where to inquire into the truth of this extraor- 
dinary event, and find out this heaven-bom child* 
They soon returned, and informed him, that it was 
but too true, and that the child was then in his fifth 
year Vicrama'ditya immediately raised a large 
army in order to destroy the. child, and his adherents, 
in case he should have an\ He advanced with al^ 
possible speed, and found the child surrounded with 
innumerable figures of soldiers, horses, and elephants. 
These the child endued with life, and attacked Vi- 
crama'ditya, who was defeated, and left on the 
field of battle, mortally wounded by the hand of 
young 'Saliva'hana * The dying monarch onl^ 
begged of hii conqueror, that he would allow lu$ 
own period to be equally current all over India 
with ms This the child granted, and then cut oflF 


See Asial. Rcscvcli^ Vpl. p. 118, 199. 
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bU head, which he flung into the middle of th« 
city of tjyayiw, though at an immense distance. 
In the mean time Vicrama'ditta’s army fell back 
toward Vjuaymi^ pursued by 'Salt va'h ana’s forces, 
and in their way crossed the Kafmadd There the 
army of Sa'liva'han a, consisting of soldiers of mere 
clay, was suddenly dissolved, and disappeared in the 
waters of the river After this, we hear no more of 
‘Sa liva'uana, except that he disappeared m the 
79th year of the Christian Era, which is the first of 
Ins penod His name is not even mentioned in the 
lists, either of the Emperors of India^ or of the Kings 
of Ujjatn Immediately after the death of Vicra- 
Ma'ditya, his wife was delivered of a son, whom 
they wanted to crown Emperor of India^ in the same 
manner as if "Sa'liva'hana had never existed . but, 
being a posthumous child, be could not succeed to 
the empire ; he was, however, perfectly ehmble to 
the throne of the kingdom of Mdiava , and was of 
course immediately crowned at UjDcun 

This took place, according to the Cwnhnc&- 
^hand'a, in the first year of the Chrutian Em, 
when *Sa'livahana was in his fifth year, and it is 
remark able, that our Saviour was equally m his fifth 
year at that time The principal circumstances of 
this legend are taken from the Apocryphal Gospel of 
the ini^cy of Jesus, wntten in Greek in the third 
century ; of which an Arabic translation, made at a 
very early period, is still extant Henry Syke has 
given a translation of it in Latin, with some frag- 
ments still remaming of the Greek original In 
^ese fragments it is declared, that the mrant JesOs, 
wiien five years of age, amused himself with making 
figures of clay, which he endued with life Tins 
4ile stoiy is mentioned also in the Koran, and is Red 
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known to Muselmam This remarkable coincidence 
of hist(»rical facts, legendary tales, and also of times, 
in my humble opinion, cannot be merely accidental. 

Those, who acknowledge, that there are four Vi- 
CRAMAS, always consider Sa'li\ \'hana as one of 
them, and assert that he had of course a famous 
bard at his court called CalIda'sa Thus, when cal- 
led VicR^UA DzrrA, he always appears alone as 
King of Pratufitana^ and as such he is represented 
in the appendix to the Agm-puidua This is the fa- 
mous Kin» of Pratish'tdna, with the title of 'I ri-Vi- 
CR\M\, or with the tuple energy, as we ha\e seen 
before but his real name was Vi-Sama-Sila, or 
simply Sam As Pi is acknowledged 

to belong exclusively to Sa'liv a'h ^ n a, as Vjjaytm 
does to VicR \MA DiTY A, uhfltever King, Called Vr- 
CRAMA, OR ViCHAMA DiTYA, IS represented as sove- 
reign Pratuhthia^ the same is Sa'ltva'ha'na 
and, when we find a Vicrama'dity'a said to have 
lived or leigned eight\-foiu years, him we must con- 
clude to he Saliva hana, according to the learped 
Pandits, and astronomers, who gave me this informa- 
tion 

There •was a King at that time called Vicramami- 
THA, the seventeenth from Chakdragupta, accord- 
ing to tlie Bhdgavat, Brahmdnda, Vdyu and Fisknu- 
PurdriasJ* and Vjcramamitra or Vicramitra, 
as It IS efroncoiisly spelt, is synonymous with Vicra- 
ma'ditya or VicRAM arca , ancf that Vicramami- 
TRA was intended for Vicrama'ditya, by the com- 
pilers of the Pitrdnas, admits of no doubt, for they 
say, that his father was Ghosua-raja, who was the 
same with Gandijarupa, as we have seen before 


• Sectioiu ou Fatunty, 
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, 'SAaiYA^HANA IS tODSiHcred under three d4flfcrent 
points of view, according to the three diflferent objects 
and purposes of his jnissjon, and accordinghr he » 
eaid to be either an incarnation of Brahma, of 'S iva, 
'<» of Vishnu He is soraetiines considered as con- 
jointly possessing these three powers, and be is then 
£aid to be Tei-Vickama / 

When the object of his mission is decJared to be 
to destroy the Jcingdom, and po^ver, of the T)attya$ 
or demons, he is then said to be an mcai nation of 
•StVA ; as in the legends of Sama Si la King of 
S^rafuhtdna 

In consequence of this destruction, a regeneration 
takes place, as attested in the legends of the good Man- 
d'avteu called Sulastha, or he who was crucified- 
S^LivA'^ifANA IS then said to be an incarnation of 
Bilauua'. and this is the general opinion of them habi- 
tants of the Dckhin, according to A. Eoofb, and 
jothen. 

But, when considered independently of these two 
energies, meek and bcnevolenr, doing good to all man- 
kind, he IS then Vishnu, and this is the opinion of the 
'Saeava nsas m the provinces of Betznres aud Oude-, 

Thus we see, that ‘Sa'liva'hana goes through the 
Tkimuetti, and when these three enerj^es arc 
considered as united m him, he is then Vi-Sama- 
,'SjLA-Tai Vic&AMA King o? Pratish't^na, called also 
Satia^hira^ or simply Saik^am^ la a derivative 
£ptriii. 

pRATisBTA'NA IB the usual Samcrit expression for 
any consecrated place or spot, and it implies here, the 
b(Hj and consecrated city^ and is synommous with thf 
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Bet“al-KaddeSf and Bet^l^Mokaddes of the Mtuse^ 
ma/ts 

'Satleta-D'’ha'ba' another name for it, is men^ 
tioned m the beginning of the J^otirviddhharana an 
astronomical treatise, lu which the author, giv^mg an 
account of the siv 'SacaSj savs that 'Sa^liva'haka 
would appear at ^Satkya-d'har&y or the city firmly 
seated imon a rock, which compound alludes to thle 
aty of JKW, whose foundations are upon the holy 
hilrt, the aty of our God, even upon his holy htlU’' 
'Sad^m would be a very appropriate name, for it is 
alao^n a derivative form from and is really the 
B^e with "Saxlsya^ddidvd, and the whole is not im- 
probably borrowed from the Arabic JMr-a.bSdtam^ or 
Dar^tt-Sdlem^ the house of peace, and the name of 
the celestial Jet'usalem, m allusion to the Hebrew 
name of the terrestnal one The Sanscrit names 
of this City c£ the King of 'Sadeyam^ or 'Salem imply 
Its being a most holy place, and consecrated 
and that it is firmly seated upon a stony hill 

I nvcntioned, in the preceding essay, that 'Sa li- 
VA'HANA was also called Samudea-?a'la, that is 
to say, fostered by, or the son of, the ocean This 
implies, that cither he, or his disciples, came by sea; 
and this notion has a strong resemblance with a pas- 
sage from the second book ot Etdras^ in. which Christ 
IS represented, as ascending from the sea, firmlif stat^ 
ed upon a rock. This chnstian romance is of great 
antiquity, for it is mentioned by InfiK-Eua, Clrmehs 
of Alexandria icod. Trutuliian, who considered it as 
a book of some antiquity, and almost canonical 

All these sacred, and most expressive epithets^ 
the Utndut have applied to an ancient city in BtAa 
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VOW called on the banks of the God^h^it 

but witli what propriety, will appear hereafter Be 
this as it may, whether in In Jut or out of it, there 
9 t'SaileyafHy ‘Sa'Liva'hana was to be born, of a 
vii^n, one ^car and a half old his father was to be 
the great Tacshaca or carpenter, and himself was to 
live in the humble cottage of a pot-makei Ihis le- 

f end IS somewhat difterently told by others, as we 
ave seen in our account of VicHAMA DiT> a Hjs 
mother was a married noinan , but her husband, a 
^rjhmen^ died, whilst she was still ver^ >oung She 
conceived by the great Tatshacay carpenter or artist, 
and when her pjcgnanc^ became obvious, htr two 
brothers, ashamed of her seemmgly unwarran tabic 
beha>iour, left Pratishtona, and the unfortunate 
young woman, thus unpiotected, found an asylum m 
the humble cottage of a pot-maker and, in the Vi- 
CRASfA^CHABiTBAjSheissaid tobe his daughter, whilst 
according to another legend, 'Siva was incarnated m 
die womb of the wife of King Sura-Mahendba"di- 
tta-Bhu'-pati, and there was born, under the name 
of Sama-'Sila-Tei-Viceama, or with the triple 
energy. 


It IS declared m the Viceama-chabitba, that the 
birth of this divine child, from a \ irgin, had been 
foretold one thocaand years before it happened, nay 
scHTie say two thousand. That a Saviour was ex- 
pected with a regeneration of the univerw, all over 
the more civtlu^ parts of world, in consequence 
of certain old propTiecies, cannot be dented, at least 
m my humble t^imon. It was firmly believed m 
the west * it was so m the east , and in the inter- 
mediate countries among the Hebrews^ it was a fun- 
damental tenet of tbeir religion Whether this notion 
was borrowed from the Jem or not, is unmatenal to 
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tht present subject It is by no means necessary to 
have recoOrse to this expedient, m order to account 
for this once prevailing opinion, and I am rather ii^- 
chned to thmk, that this was not the case. 

The time of his birth is thus ascertained from 
the Cum^rica^ kaiida^ a section of the Scanda-pur^na* 
ih which We read, Taiah trishu sahoirkshu s aU ckd* 
pyndhxchhu cha ; 'Saca ndm& bhavishycwcha ybtid& 
ridra hdraca “ When three thousand and one hun- 
dred years of the Cdh-yuga are elapsed, then 'S^ca 
will appear and remo\e wretchedness and misery 
from tne world ” But it is necessary to observe here, 
that this IS the first year of his leign, and that it has 
nothing to do with the first of his era In the same 
manner, the author of that section sajs, that the 
first year of Vichama'ditya’s reign answered to 
the 3021 of the Cab-yuga, which date is equally un- 
connected with the first year of his era in the ap- 
pendix to the Jgm-pur6n'a, we find that 'SaTiva- 
HAN-v began his reign 3l2 years aftci the death 
of Cha'n'acya, and Chandeagupta, which places 
it also in the first year of our era. It is remarkable 
however, that in the appendix to the Agm-pur^in'a, 
and the copy from it in the Aym-Acbcri, the years 
are computed, or reckoned, from tlie first of 'SaTi- 
va'haka's reign, answering to the first of Christ, 
but not from the first of t]ie former's era 

'SA'iiVA^HANAdiedm the year of our era 7P, and 
he hved eighty-four years According to the Vi- 
Chama-charitra, he was m the fitth year of hia 
age, when he manifested himself to the worlih and 
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defeated Vicrama'ditta* This places his 
tatiofl the first of the Chmttan Era^ when Christ 
was also in his fifth yea^and in the kttcr end of it, for 
he was really born four years before the beginning 
ofe»iir erai> 

ITus places, also, the accomplishment of the old 
jMTophecjes, VjCRAifA'l>iTFA s mqniTm after this 
Avine child, bom of a virgin, exactly m the first 
year of our era. For a thousand years before that 
event, the goddess C'Aii had foretold him, that 
he would reign, or rather his postenty, according to 
several learned commentators in the Hekhtn^ as men- 
tioned by Major Mackenzie, tilladivme child, bom 
of a virgin, should put an end, both to his life and 
kin^ocn, or to his dynasty, nearly m Jthe same words 
of Jacob* foretelhng to Judah, that the sceptre 
•bouid not d^rt from him, or Aw Dyfwty, until 
Skxlob came, oaliva'hana or Kmg'SALA, 

iU to his character, it is declared in the Cum^icd-^ 
(fkandOy as wc have seen before, that he would come 
for the purpose of removing wretchedness, and mt- 
swy, from the world 

In the appendix to the ^gm-pur£na, it is declar- 
ed that in the holy and consecrated city of Pratisk"- 
firmly seated iqion a rock, called Scaieya^kdrd 
w'Scaleyam, through the mercy of 'Siva, would appear 
^A't-rvA'HANA, great and mighty, the spint of ngh- 
teoumess and justice, whose woi& would he truth it- 
idf, free from spite and envy, and whose empire would 
extend all over the world (or m other words, that the 


* 
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people would be gathered uuto him) the conveyor 
of souls to places of eternal bliss On account of 
th/s benevolent disposition, he is compared m the 
Vansavah to Dhananjata or Arjjuna, whose 
character is so well delineated m the insciiption on a 
pillar at Budddl He did not exult over the ignorant 
and ill favoured he neither vainl;^ accepted adula- 
tion, nor uttered honey words, and was the wonder of 
all good men His wonderful equanimity on all oc- 
casions, and with regaid to every one, of whatever 
rank in life, and whatever might be their natural fa- 
culties, and mental dispositions, are implied by the 
epithet of Vi-Saiia“Sila bestow^ed upon him 

His conception was miiaculous, and m the womb 
of a virgin he w as the son of the great artist, and 
the virtue of his mother was at first suspected but 
choirs of angels came down to worship her His 
birth was equally wonderful choirs of angels with 
the celestial minstrelsy attended on the occasion, 
showers ot flowers fell ffora on high Ibe King of 
the countr}^, heanng of these piodigies, was alarmed, 
and sought in vain to destrov him He is made ab- 
solute master ot the three worlds, heaven, earth and 
hell good and bad spirits acknowledge him for 
their lord and master He used to play with snakeSj 
and tread upon the adder, without receiving the 
least injury from them he soon surpassed liis teachers, 
and, when five years of v cai s of age, he stood before a 
most respectable assembly of the doctors of the land, 
and explained several cl ithcult cases, to their admira- 
tion, and utmost astonishment, and his words were 
like ambrosia. 

In the copies of the Vansavah, current thrQugh 

£ 
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the western parts of India^ he is constantly called Sa- 
ji udra-f a LA , because either he, or some of hia dis- 
ciples, came by sea, and he w of course the same 
with the MUcah&aatara, or incarnation of the deity 
among foreign tribes, mentioned m several astrono- 
mical tracts , and he is mentioned, in that character, 
m the section erroneously attributed to the 
shya. There he is declared to be Ru'Made's'a'dhi- 
fati-'Sace'sVara, tlie lord and master of the empire 
of Rome , and the author o^ the sacred period cur- 
rent through that vast empire, and which, accord- 
ing to the appeudiK to the Jgm-purhia^ began to 
prevail over that of Vicrama ditva m the year 676 
of our era. We ha\ e seen before, that he was bom 
for the purpose of removing misery from the world, 
and to check the power of the demons , and, at the 
earnest mtreaties of the subaltern deities on earth, 
and all good men, who were groaning under their 
^rrannv, JiVA comforted them, and assured them, 
that after a certain time, he u ould be incarnated m 
the character of Vr-SAviA-Sii a, with the title of Tnf- 
VicRAMA, or with the triple energy 

The occasion of liis being born, is declared also in 
tbe Vr^hdt-cat'kd The gods, being vexed by the 
wicked, went to Maka'-deva, and said, ** you and 
VisHMJ, have destroyed tlie Asuias or Demons, but 
they are born again as MlecKhas, who constantly 
vex us and the Rriihmt)i$ They will not allow 
sacnfices to be performed, but destroy the imple- 
ments and holy utensils * they even cany away the 
daughters of the Mums ” Maha'-deta promised 
relief, and caused one of his forms, or emanations, 
called MaTyavaWa, to be incarnated, saying to 
him, “ go and destroy the wicked all the world 
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Will submit to thy power, as well as good and wicked 
spirits Then Maha'deVa. appeared to tlie father, 
informing him, that his wife would conceive, and 
the fruit of her wpmb be an incarnation of the deitj^ 
and he direclcd that his name should be Vicrama 
When Ins mothei had conceived, she became resplen- 
dent like the morning sun , and thia resplendence 
answers to the of the MuselmanSy from which 
IssA proceeded Immediately all the heavenly 
spirits came down to bow to ner, and worship her 
When the child was born, the celestial music was 
heard, and a shower of flow ers took place The high 
priest, who was childless, obtained also a son, as well 
as the prime minister 

In the legends relating to ‘Sa'liva'hana, it is m 
general asserted, that his mother being found with 
child, her character suffered so much, that her two 
brothers, through sliame, left their native country 


In the present legend, Sa'liva'hana,» under toe 
name of Vi-S v.ma'Sila with the triple energy, is 
represented as the son of a King, and as residing at 
Pi atisht‘ anQy the consecrated cU>, or Saikyam We 
are then informed, that young Vi-Sama-Sila made 
a surprising progress m learning, and soon sui passed 
his teachers His father then resigned the king- 
dom to him, and Sama-Sila became king of heaven, 
earth and hell all spirits, good and bad, obeyed his 
orders , his resplendence was like that of the sun, 
and his fame i cached the IVkite Island in the fVkite 
Sea The scene is then transferred to Ujjaviy where 
he appears like Vicram ihitva then follows a mi- 
nute account of his words , but even then, there I'l 
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tio mention made of his wars with 'Sa liva'hana 
for a very obvious reason, though m the latter pari 
the story is somewhat misrepresented. 

Let us now consider Sama-Sila or Sa'la-va'ha 
NA, an incarnation of the great m the hum 

bJe cottage of a pot-maker in the skirts ot ^SoiUyam^ 
or the consecrated city, as related above * 

Though without teachers in that humble station, 
he surpassed all the learned in knowJed^ and wis- 
fiom , and I have already mentioned the famous will, 
which puazled all the princes and learned men of the 
coufatr^, till a solution of the mastery was given by 
•SaTiva'han A, who was then m the fifth year of his 
"get 

There is a cunous account of Sa'livahvna, and 
of his crucifixion, in the R6ja Tarangini, or history 
of Catmir There we read, that 145 3 cars after the 
accession of Vicrama'ditya to the throne, there 
appeared King AaTVii, who was before prime mi* 
nister oi King Jaya-Indka, and whose name signifies 
the lord of victory , or of \ ictonous hosts It was 
decreed, that he should be wretched, and persecuted 
all his life time, and ultimately tliat he should die 
upon a cross , that he would be brought to life again, 
through the assistance of a PhartUCanyd^ or damsel of 
the Skrpetitine tnbe , and then would become a great 
and powerful monarch The King, having been cireum* 
vented by his enemies, threw into a loathsome dun- 


• P*«e39 
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geon Sandhi-mati, for such was the name of his 
pnme minister But his enemies were not satisfied, 
and they informed die King, that SARASVA'ri, drone 
WtsdoTHy or collectively those endued with divme 
knowledge, had declared that he would be a King 
Jaya-Indra, called Chandra m the Ayin-Acben, 
ordered him immediately to be crucified There he 
remained, till his flesh dropped off, or was tom off by 
wild beasts A certain holy man happened to pass 
by, and reading his destiny m the Brmmanda, or in 
hi8 scull, immediately resolved to bnng him to life 
a^in For this purpose he performed the p(o^ and 
after the usual ceremomes and invocations, he tung 
the bell, and was surrounded by a fiery meteor, 
which announced the presence of the Ydgtnis^ or 
forms of Devi Then, arming himself with a sci- 
mitar, as usual on such appearances, he went to the 
forest, where the pnme minister hung upon the 
cross He was immediately surrounded by Ydgtnisy 
one of whom, the Phani-canyd I mentioned before, 
arranged the bones together, and Sandhi-mati 
stood upon his legs The King, hearing of this, 
went to the forest, when all the YbginU disappeared 
this resurrection of Sandhi-mati took place m Mu - 
m-puri, or the city of holy contemplators He then 
ascended the thione, and, on account of his transcen^ 
dent virtues, was called Aeyta-Ra'ja, or the good 
King 


The author gives us then an account of his excel- 
lencies, and of his worth , and informs us that he 
was a servant and favourite of Maha'deva The 
ways of the supreme being, saj^s he, are wonderful, and 
truly pass all understanding and belief, yet there 
are similar instances recorded of old, such as in the 
' E 3 
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knowledges, that it was the opinion of many , and 
though he does not countenance it, shews plainly, 
that in his time it was by no means a new idea * 
The compiler of the Vans^aU seems willing to adopt 
It, when ne says that manj learned men reject the 
whole, as altogether fabulous, and unwarrantable 
Their reason, I am told is, that Saca is the Mle'ch’- 
hatata'ra, who did not appear, or rather whose pe- 
riod was not known in India, till about 12 t)(> years 
ago In conformity to this idea, m the section at- 
tributed to the Bh(Wishya-Pui6na, b\CA is declared 
to be the lord and master of Rome, which is to be 
taken in a spiritual sense and m the Agni-purdita, 
the introduction of his penod into India is made to 
correspond with the year 676 of Christ 

This Allich’h&vafdra, or incarnation of the deity 
among foreign tribes, is peculiarly noticed in the 
R6maca-Siddh6nta, an astronomical treatise, accord- 
ing to the system of the R6maca^, or Romans, called 
RoTTiawot by the Greeks This treatise is 

said to be \ery voluminous, and is so scarce, that I 
have not been able to procure it , and I believe it is 
not to be found at Benares Tins deficiency I hav e 
been able to supply from the SttryArunasarrtcdda, the 
Sidd'hdnta-R^a, and the Surya-Sidd'hdnta The sun, 
having »beeQ appointed by Biahmd, to be the eye wit- 
ness of all transactions in this world, and to reculate 
the hours and time, refused to obey, and withdrew 
into the deseit, to perform tapasya, in order to be re- 
united to the Supreme Bein^ In consequence of 
this refusal, he was cursed by ruRuhiu ta, or Indra, 
and Vi RANCH I, or Brahma In the S{irya-Siddh6n~ 


* Saca'ri VjcramSditYa ill wibhnunara^a'nlaib, ao)’air atrSoya* 
Ib4 lecliivis'aiiiT^di cadarthilam 
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iOy it isaaul, that Maya, the chief engineer of the 
Dmt^aSy and the son of Twashta', made tapasya m 
honour of the sun» in order to obtain astronomical 
knowledge, the sun appeared to him, and said, “ I 
know the rectitude oi thy heart, and I am much 
pleased with thj tapasya I shall therefore impart 
unto thte the doctrine of Time, and of the revolu- 
tions of the planets But as no body can bear my 
refulgence, and as it is not in my power to stop my 
course, for a single moment (for this reason go back 
to thy own pufiy town, or place of abode, and there I 
shall impart unto thee knowlcdffe, m the town of 
RSjnacay where I shall become the Mlech’haVata'- 
BA, through the curse of Brahva') This form of 
mine, here present, will teach thee evcrv thing ” 
then the sun, hav mg directed this new form to teacJi 
him, disappeared, and Mata bowed himself to the 
ground before this emanation 

The sloca between the two brackets is not found 
in general m the copies of the Siirya vdahanta , yet 
without It there seems to be soniethuig wanting 
but whether an interpolation or not, its purport 
IS established in the following astronomical treatises 
In the heginnm^ of the Suid'hdnta Rtija^ the au- 
thor s^8, from history ( Itihdsa) 1 know, that BhVs- 
cara-Sobta became a Rdmaca, through the curse 
of Puru'hu'ta and Viranchi He became a Yavana 
111 R 6 m 4 Ka-patt<ma^ and m the garb and countenance 
of a jRdtnacj, he composed a most complete treatise 
on astronomy. 

In the beginning of the Surydrutia-samvMay the 
sun is introduced, saying, I gave the Rdmaca Sidd'^ 
hanta to R6maca, whilst living anxing the Yceoanas^ 
5n consequence of Brahman’s curse. K6maca taught 
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it R6macd-nagar^ in the town of Rome, for he dwelt 
aiDoni^ the jiti^cfChas m consequence of that curse,” 
R6maca-puri is tlie town of Rome tn the west “ Then,® 
sa^s Ai una, “ how came you to assume the counte- 
nance of a Mlhliha m the west, in a land of unngh- 
teousness ’ Brahma' cursed me,” answeied the 
sun, “ and said be thou bom m the west, m Rbmaca- 
pura, and of the MUch'has, who are ignorant of the 
Vidas, of the Yajna, or of tfte proper m^e of perjoim- 
mg sacrifices, Carma, religious rites and discipline, 
who have rejected sarvadhanna, all religious duties, 
are dmhta, inclined to evil, nastica, heretics, and 
who (the Romans) are a Yeevam tribe guilty of 
every sort of uncleanliness Thus, m that shape, 1 
taught them astronomy ” 

This Mlech'ha'vvta'ra, or superior inrarnatton^ 
of the deity among foreign tribes. Rum a-df'sa-pati 
the herd of the lowitry oi empiic of Roitm, or Rome, 
{because hts doctrine, institutes, and laws prevail through 
It,) Rdmuen-nagari, said to reside in Rome its meftopo- 
Us, (because he is revered and xoorshipped there with 
unusual magnificence ,) 'Saces'mara the lord of a sa- 
cred pei'iod, (or as I think it should be understood, after 
whom It IS denominated,) is obviously Jesus Christ, 
at least it appears so to me From his being a Saces- 
•waia, the Hindus eimpose him also to be a great as- 
tronomer In the ohrya-Siddkhnta, he is repeatedly^ 
called Sri-Su'rya'nsa, or the blessed Su'rya'nsa ; 
he IS also stjletl R6maca-Avat\ ra, or simply 
R6maca In consequence of this, 'Salivahana 
IS considered all over India as a great astronomer, or 
as a pnnee remaikably fond of astronomy f 


* lofennr raciLrnations are denominated \vanbira 
t See also Mr OKNTlLi Voyage, p 2 14 and 23^1. 
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Various are the opmioos about Sa liva'hana m 
generai it is believei that he did not die, but was 
translated to heaven, being a Saca , after having 
retired, for many years, into the desert, to give him- 
self up to heal enJy contemplation 


I have mentioned, that the Hindus represented 
‘Saliva HAN A in his fifth jear, exactly like our Sa- 
viour m the first jear of the Christian Era it was 
not m consequence of deep chronological investiga- 
tions, that the^ seeminglj attempted to correct the 
mistake of Dionysius Exiguus, or the httle , but 
because it was so in ihc -Apocryphal Gospel of the 
mlano of Jesls or rathei because it was the general 
opinion JD the east, that Jzsls manifested himself to 
tlie world at that age Sa liva h ana did not marr\ , 
nor had he any offs pi mg foi even m India, he is 
looked upon as a mysterious, and supernatural being, 
and called an Utpata, or prodigy 

I have thus arranged and brought together all the 
information I could procure, concerning Saliva- 
HANA, under that name, or any of liis well known 
titles, and as King of Pratishtdna for Salivahana 
and that holy city are m innately related to each 
other, and cannot be separated Yet we find Sa li- 
va bana sometimes ]e^siyms Praiishtdmi, and going 
to reside at Ujjain, after the defeat of Vicramadi- 
TYA , as in tile legends relating to him, under the 
names of Vi-Sama-Sila, and Dhananjaya, It is 
nearly the same with Vicramaditya, whose his- 
tory IS equally connected with Vjjihdn, or Uj)(^wi, 
I mean the real one, for there were seveii of 
them. 
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Tliere are inajry other legeiwls, concerning a cer- 
tain holy man, who seems to be meant for uvA- 
HANA , but as the application is not so obvious, they 
will be inserted in a distinct place by themselves 


The followers of Budd’ha and Jika, as ^vell as the 
followers of Brahma, claim Saliva hava as their 
own , and in the Calpa-suira-Calic^y Sa li\ a h ^va, 
as his name is generally written, is said to be a form 
of JiNA, with the titled Sabaca-pati, or Sraba- 
ca-pati The followers of Gautama, the Bbdht* 
Swata in Statn^ and the Butman Empire, called him 
Deva-Tat, which is a corruption from Deva-Tash- 
TA or De va-Twashta, the divine artist, or Tac- 
shaca^ and that it is so, is asserted from the Buddha-- 
ckaritra in mv possession^ wherein he is called Vis- 
vac arm a They say, thas he was a collateral form, 
or the brother of Budd’ha, and th^ are fullv per- 
suaded, that he is the same with Christ Their 
being made contemporaries, shews that through this 
whole romance, there is an obvious allusion to the 
wars and feuds between their followers in subsequent 
ages 

This singular mode of treating bistoncal events, 
IS not peculiar to the Hindus , for the Greeks seldom 
distinguished between the tutelar deities, and their 
disciples, associates or followers, who were called by 
their titles These tutelar deities v ere supposed to 
lead their armies in an invisible jn^^nner, though they 
sometimes appeared, and victory was always ascnbed 
to them Thus the \\ ais of the Muhamtdans with the 
Spaniards, might be ascribed to Muhamed, and St 
Jago the champion of Spain, who led constantly her 
armies, and destio\cd ver^ many Moors } hence he 
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b called St Jago Mata Moaos Diodorus, the 
Siciltan, says the same of Alexander the son of 
Jupiter,* and, though dead, he was supposed to 
be at the head of the armies, and to regulate the 
conduct of their chiefs, and thus every victory was 
ascribed to him 

In many parts of the Peninsula^ Christians are 
called, and considered, as followers of Budd’ha , and 
their divine legislator, whom they confound with the 
apostle of Ind^ is declared to be a form of Budd’ha, 
both by the followers of Brahma, and those of 
JiNA and the information I had received on that 
subject, IS confirmed by F Paulino f 


Some legendary tales, obviously relating to the 
death of our Sa\ lour, hav e found also their way into 
the Peninsula There was a certain Pash6-cdra 
Brahmen (for thus the Christians were called, and 
Christ in the Apocryphal Gospels, and by the Ma- 
mchtans was considered as a P€uhk<6r BrdhmeUy an 
artist, manufacturer, or carpenter,) who came to a 
certain place, and there loudly proclaimed, that all 
persons m distress should come to him , and that he 
would take them under his protection, and even lay 
DOWN hxs life for them He was then sitting like a 
Muniy or contemplator, and many came to him. 
among them was a thief, who had robbed the King’s 
palace to a considerable amount The officers of 
justice soon amved in pursuit or him , but the holy 
man would not deliver him up, saying, that he was 


• Dtod Sic p 660 and 678 
STvtenia Bndunaiuciiio, p 161 
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ready to die in his place , and in that of all those 
who claimed his protection The King ordered, that 
the holy man should suffer immediate death, upon a 
Sula or Suh, which means a stake, either one for em- 
paling, or a gibbet, or cross Crucifixion being un- 
known to the Hindus^ they of course, have no name 
for it and Sida or StUi, originally a stake, signifies 
also a gibbet, or the cross , exactly like Stauros m 
Greek It is so even in the Persian language, and 
so it was among the Romans^ according to Senzca 
crucifixion signified both empaling and extending 
the arms upon a cross bar , for these two modes of 
punishment were equally m use among them a cir-t 
cumstance verj little known 

Then the holy man nas stretched upon the Sula, 
amidst the lamentations of the surrounding multi- 
tude, to whom he observ ed, that he came for that 
purpose, (to atone with his life for the sms of others) 
The Sula was suddenly changed into a Sola, or tree 
loaded with flowers , a pushpa-varsha took place, as 
usual on such occasions , that is to say, it rained 
flowers from on high , a celestial car, with divine 
choristers, came down to translate into heaven the 
holy man, who, taking the tliief by the hand, said, 
“ thou shalt also be with me in Cailhsa or paradise. *“ 
Thus they went to Catidsa in the presence of an im- 
mense crowd, who with uplifted hands, loud huzzas, 
and tears of joy, testified their satisfaction, at the 
sudden change The Mustltiians, and the 
cheans, with many other sectaries, will not allow 
that Christ was really crucified Some say, that 
It was a mere illusion, others allege, that he 


* SiNiCA de Cimtol. ad Marcium, p c. 20 
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disappeared, and went tO' heaven The Mamchtanit 
who spread their errors at a very early period, not only 
in the northern paits of India^ but m the Pe»- 
insula, always represented Christ crucified upon a 
tree, among its foliage and flowers Though this 
legend is not applied to Sa'li-vahan, or^SALA-VA*- 
HAN, as it 18 pronounced in the Dtkhin , yet, when 
the good Peukt-car Brahmen was *ti etched upon'the 
Sula or Suh, he was really Sidi-vakana, or cross borne 
and when the Sula was changerl into a Sala or tree, 
he was certainly S^la-vdlian, or Sali-vdhan, he was 
exalted, or Ixirne upon the tree Though the pu- 
nishment of the Cl OSS be unknown to the Hindus, 
^et the followers of Budd’ha ha>e some knowledge 
of It, when they represent Dlya-Tat, crucified by 
order of Budd’ha upon an instrument somew'hat re- 
sembling a cross, according to the account of se\eral 
travellers to Siam, and other countries 

We read in Sanscrit lexicons, that Saliva han was 
also called Ha la a plough it should be Ha la-va- 
HANA, or m composition, H\li-vahana, he who 
was borne, or crucified upon a plough The old 
Indian plough liad ongmally the shape of the letter 
V, like the old Latian Furca, or bifurcated stump of 
a tree To one branch the plough-shaie was fixerl, 
and the other branch served as a handle In the sta- 
tues of Vishnu, and Bala-ua'ma, the plough m 
their hands is represented nearly m that manner; 
and, from that circumstance, Bala-eama is called 
also Ha la, and Ha li, or he with the plough 

The legend of tbe good Peishicar Brdhmcnj is 
found m Major Mackenzies historical sketches 
of the anaent kings of JFarangola, otherwise I should 
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not have presumed to insert it here It is inter- 
woven with the history of the first Kings of that 
country, and of course the compilers by no means 
entertained an idea^ that it was anterior to the Chris^ 
turn Era 

As I was mentioning this traditionary legend to 
some learned Pandits, they informed me, that the 
same, or one at least very much like it, was to be 
found m the Mahd-Bkarata, the SahyMn-c'hmda a 
section of the Scanda-purdna, and m the Bhagavata 
also I produced the books, and they pointed out 
the respective pages immediately I read the whole, 
and found it illustrated with circumstances of a most 
extraordinary nature 

In the Bhdgavata, and its commentary, this legend 
IS on!) alluded to In the Makd^Bhdrata there is a 
short account of the transaction , but m the Sahyddri- 
c^handa the legend is draw n to a v ery great length,* 
and the principal features, anti circumstances in these 
legends, which m reality are but one, are the follow- 
ing 

There appeared, m the DeUnn, a most holy Brah- 
men, of those called Peishi<dra^, Tacshatas, Sdbacas, 
or handicraftmen, and whose name was IManda- 
vtah He proclaimed, that he came for the sole 
purpose of relieving the distressed , and that what- 
ever men claimed his protection, he v. ould readily 
grant it to them, and even lay doun his own life for 
tnem Very many of all descriptions came accord- 
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ingly , and among them a thief, who being pursued 
by the officers of justice, claimed his protection, 
which he readily granted, and was really crucified m 
his room He then ascended into heaven, and took 
the thief along with him 

This circumstance is otherwise related in the above 
Pur6nas A numerous banditti had taken shelter 
near the holy man, thinking themselves safe but 
the officers of justice arming, they were seized, and 
immediately crucified The holy man was supposed 
to he a thief numbered among them, and crucified 
also He did not open his mouth, but remained ab- 
sorbed in holy contemplation, inwardly repeating 
lacred names, with his arms extended, and uplifted 

Whilst on the cross, all the Rishts crowded from 
all parts of the world, in the shape of birds, to see 
him, and comfort him A certain thief, who was 
also covered with leprosy, and, in consequence of it, 
depnved of the use of his limbs, was accidentally 
dropped at the foot of the cross, wrapped up like a 
child in his swaddling clothes Tht man, after re- 
maining there some time, was peifcctly cuied, and, 
being irradiated, repented, lived to a good old age, 
and obtained eternal bliss A thick darkness ovei- 
spread the face of the woild, and tlie animated 
creation was in the utmost distress, and consterna- 
tion The holy man, being afterwards taken down 
from the cross, descendedm to hell, and there encoun- 
tered, and overcame, death, or Yam a Then a ge- 
neral renovation of the world took place, under 
the inspection of Brahma The holy man, from his 
having been crucified, was ever since called Sulas- 
THA, or the cross-borne, which is sy nony raous with 
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S^iiv^hana If we prefix to this abstract the 
le 2 :cn<ls concerning tiie infancy of Sa'liva'hana, 
and the era of his manifestatiou \\ e shall have the 
pnncipal ciicunistances of the life of our Saviqur, 
eithei fiom the true Gospels, or from the Apocryphid 
ones 

There are two smcrular circumstances in these le- 
gends the first IS that it was decreed, that the iron 
should pierce the body of Mand'avvah as well as 
that of CktsHVA, because both were accursed, though 
"uiltless The second is, that neither CkTsuxa nor 
Mandavyah died, the first in consequence of his 
wound, nor the second after being crucified, and 
both are represented as contemporaries 

The Chri3tian sectaries m the first ages, and JMc- 
HAMED himself with the Aluskmars to this da'v, 
highly reprobated the idea of Christ d\ing upon the 
cross, and even considered it almost a blasphemj 
CrIshna, though guiltless, was involved in the ge- 
neral curse denounced against his whole tribe, by 
winch all tbe Vadus were doomed to be jiierced with 
non, and to die Neitlier CntsuNv. noi Manda- 
vrAii could die, but they w^ere to be brought, as 
near as possible, to tlie point of death, tliat the woids 
of the Muni should not be done awa\ Besides, 
Yama, as King of death, has a daim upon every in- 
dividual, and w'lth regard to some exalted characters, 
he must be satisfied, and a compromise must take 
place But another difficulty arises , Yama cannot 
condemn a man to die, without some reason, it 
would be unjust m him, who is al^o King of justice 
AU m carnations of the deit),, however dignified and 
exalted, such as that of CrIshna, w hich is considered 
as the first in rank, and the most perfect of all , all 
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manifestations of the deity, I say, on becoming 
flesh, arc more or less suJyected to the infirmities, 
and even tlic weakness of human nature, being cer- 
tamJ\ involved, in some measure, in the gloom of 
mdy/, or Morldl^ illusion In this case, Yama is 
alwa\s sure to find some taint of negative guilt, in 
consei^uence of which he can at least bring there to 
death s door and it was found that jVX \nd a vyah, m 
his mfancj, had destroyed a feeble and innocent 
insect, by piercing him eitlier with a needle or with a 
blade of glass This fetal needle was the only thing 
that Christ ever possessed in this world, yet, how- 
ever insignificant in itself, it was certainly a worldly 
implement, and it prevented his admission into hea- 
ven, according to Mfiscit7iaN9 in Ijidia , neither will 
he ever be admitted till after his second manifesta- 
tion, at the end of the world Others say^ that he 
was admitted into the fourth onh, instead of the 
highest heaver^ on that account 

We read m the ^lalm^Hhiir-atdy that theic was a 
most holy and pious BTdhmtu calUd Manp'avv am, 
who was making tepwsya with his arms uplifted, ab- 
sorbed in holy contemplation Some Ibptras^ lifters 
oe tkwoeSy placed themselv es ncai him, with then 
•tolen good^ thinking to be safe but the King of 
that place, who was m pursuit ot them, ordcied them 
to be crucified, and as tlie holy man gave no answer, 
he was numbered among them, and ciucificdwith 
the rest In the mght-time, ali the RishrUy hearing 
of hw misfortune, flocked from ali quaiteis, in the 
abape of birds, to comfort him In the mean time 
the thieves died on the cross , but tlie^ holy man re- 
roamed mechtatiflg^ Without uttering a word, with 
his arms uplifted* The King heating this, immedi- 
ately saw that Mand v yah w as a Khki, and hastened 
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to take him down from the cross , and then falling 
at his feet, humbly begged his forgiveness Lniae- 
(hately the Risht descended into hell, «md asked the 
King of death, and of justice, hoiv he could allow 
him to be crucified, as he was gudtless Yama an- 
swered, that in his infancy he had pierced an inno- 
cent insect with a Wade of grass The Riski said, 
that at that age he could not incur gudt of any kind, 
and of course dro\ e htin out of the infernal king- 
dom, and willed, that he should be born of the 
womb of a woman of the 'Su4ra tube Tins was 
eflected in the house of Vichitra\ib\ who was 
dead, but Dwaipa'yw or Viasa, raised seed to 
him, through his wife and a handmaid Yama was 
born of the lattei iindei the name of Vidu'ra, and 
remained on earth 100} cars, during which the go- 
t eminent of the infernal regions was committed to 
Ak\ am a', according to the Bhai^atata In the 
Sahy^? i-c'hand'a^ wc have a most piolix account of 
tins momentoiLs e\ent, whicli I shall give in ab- 
stract 

* Whatever man listens with due attention to this 
legend, his sms shall be lemittcd In the forest of 
Dandaca, in the Sahyadri mountains m the Dekhirij 
on the banks ot the river Pranita^ was the hermit- 
age of Mand"av\ \h, a most liol} Rishi, most bene- 
\oIcnt, and no accejiter of persons There he re- 
mained, between five fires, entirely taken up with 
holy contemplation, and inwardly repeating sacred 
names A numerous banditti, with the goods they 
had stolen, being pursued hy the King at the head 
of a strong party, took shelter near the holy man 
As soon as th« King came, he ordered them all to be 
crucified immediately , and the holy man was num- 
jicrerl among them, and from his being crucified, he 
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was, from that time, sumanicd SuhslhG, or the cross- 
boiiie, 

'T^hcie lived in the adjacent viJlastc a most vir- 
tuous and faithful wife, who was inamed to a thief, 
and a deb-mchee, whose whole body was covered 
with lepiosy some of his limbs had dropped, and 
otliers were deprived of motion He was \er;y fond 
of gatTibhng, und his faithful u ife used to carry him, 
wiapped up like a child in swaddling clothes, to a 
gambling house, where he sjient a gicat pait of the 
night, when she earned him back in the same man- 
ner It was midniglit, and the night very dark, she 
passed near the cross, and stumbling against it, she 
shook It violently, and let her husband fall at the 
foot of it The holy man being put to great pain, 
said to her, at the rising of the sun, thy husband 
shall die Such are the powers of a viituous and 
faithful wife, that she forbade the sun to rise A 
thick darkness covered the face of the world, and 
lasted 10,00(1 years, during which the gods and tlie 
created beings were in the utmost (Ustiess and con- 
stematiou 

‘ All the gods, with Siva and Brahma, went to 
Vishnu the preserver, who resides on the northern 
shores of the iVhite Sea^ that is to sa\, in the sacred 
isles m the west Vishnu was very much embar- 
rassed, as he did not wish to rev erse the decrees of 
either of two such exalted characters After some 
consideration, be said to the gods, “ AnasuyA', the 
wife of Atrt, is most virtuous and faithful, go to 
her, and prevail upon her to go and speak to the 
wife of the thief, when they will together come to 
soMe arrangement*’ Anasu ya consented, and after 
ha vJfag discussed the matter with her, every thingwas 
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settled In her character of a vntuous and faitliful 
wife, she ordered that the husband should live, and 
Gun avatI, the thief’s wife, ordered the sun to rise 
Still It was necessary to satisfy the holy Man da- 
VYAH, whose woids could not he done away They 
agreed, that m future all mai ned women, when Jt 
dark, or night, should remain as m a state of widow- 
hood, taking off their nuptial diess and ornaments 
The benevolent Mand'avyah was easdy pacified, 
the sun rose as usual, darkness was dispelled, the 
holy man, who had remained all the while absorbed 
in contemplation, with his aims uplifted, descended 
from the cioss , the leper, at the foot of it, was 
cured of his disease, lived to a good old age, and 
obtained eternil blis»s, and the two vntuous and 
faithful wives were crowned with honoi and glorv 
Tlie air was filled with numberless choirs of celestial 
minstrels, singing heavcnl} strains, and the wliolc 
concluded with a shower of flowtis from on higli 
In the mean time, the animated beings had all ])e- 
rished , and Brahwa \\as diiected to piocced imme- 
diately to anew creation, and a general renovation 
of the world took place 

11 ChuBtiaiutv certainly had made a gieat pro- 
gress in the PeuinsulOj even at a very eaily peiiotL 
The venerable Pant L ves of iff visited India, 
about the ^ear i8Q, and there found Chru^tians, who 
had a copv of the Gospel of St Matthlw^ in He- 
bfccc, which he earned to Altvandna, wheie it existed 
in the time of Jekoue Frumlntius, the Apostle 
of Abyshiniaj who had resided a long lime m India^ 
and spoke the language remarkabl^y well, preached* 
the Gospel hi tlie southern paits, vvheic he had gieat 
influence, and was highly respected, having been 
foi many years prime miiustcK and regev:* of one 
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af the Kings, during bis nnnonty There he con- 
verted many Hindus and built many churches, and 
then went to Ahyssima He came to India with his 
brother Adesils, along with tbeir paternal uncle, a 
native of Tyre, uho vas a Christian, and a very 
learned man He trar elled into the interior parts of 
India as a philosopher, and having satisfied his cu- 
nosiiy, be rc-cmbarked on Jus uay back with his 
two nephews, but, happening to put into a certain 
harbour, in order to get a supply of water, they 
were, at their landing, suddenly attacked by the na- 
tives Many perished, and the rest were earned 
mto captivit} Among the former was the tfticlc , 
but his two nephews were presented to the King, 
who took particular notice of them, and they were 
afterward raised by him to the first dignities of the 
state They obtained leave to revisit their native 
country, when Fbomevtius wis ordained a bishop, 
and m that character w ent back to India At the 
council c€ Nice, in the 3 car 325 , the Primate of 
Indui was present, and subscribed Ins name In the 
year following, Fbumentils vas consecrated Pri- 
mate of India, Iw Athanasius, at Alevandria He 
resided in the Peninsula, and the Chiistians there 
had always a bishop, called the Primate of India 
The Christian religion roade also some progress m 
the north of India Musjeus, bishop of Adidt, 011 
^ Abysstman shores, visited the northern parts of 
Indta m the latter end of the fourth centun , m com- 
pany with the funous Pallapius, a Goth from 
Gahtta When thev arrived on the borders of /«- 
An, they were botn disgusted with the climate 
Paleadius went back, but Mus^us proceeded to 
the lesser Bokhara, where, it seems, he was more 
successful Yet there was at Sirhmd, or Sermda, a 
srmiDary for Chrtstuws, in the sixth century for, m 
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the year 636, two Monks, who had long resnied 
^erc, returned to their native country , and being 
at Ccnstantimple^ the Empcit>r Justinian sent for 
them, to inquire into the nature and ongm of silk, 
and he prevailed upon them to ^ hack to Sirhmd^ 
in ordei to bring from thence the eggs of the real 
silk butterfly 

Theophjlus, the famous Anan bishop,* was a 
native of DivuSy now Dm m Gujr^t , and, as he 
waa remarkably black, be was sirnamed the Blacka- 
moor His Hindu, name was probably Deo-pa'i« 
perfectly synonymous with Thlophilus m Greek 
He flourished m the times of tlie great Constan- 
TiyE, and of liis sons, and he had been sent tQ 
Constantinople with otlieis as hostages From this 
circumstance it appears, that the inhabitants of 
Gtyrdt, who have been always famous as pirates, 
bad ill used the Roma?i traders There was a great 
trade carried on at that time to IndiOj by the Ro- 
fnanSy and there was an annual fair held at Battle^ 
for the lent of Indian and Chinese commorhties, and 
there was a gieat concourse of merchants, mail) of 
wliom were settled there It was situated at some 
distance from the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and 
nearly in the same latitude \nth Antioch He Was 
\ery young when he was sent to Constantinopkt 
where he studied, became a Christian^ and embraced 
a monastic life He was afterwards ordained a 
bishop, and sent to Aiahia by Constantius, in 
order to promote the interests of the Christian reli- 
gion lie met with great opposition from the Jgls 
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ip4io were very numerous m that country , but sue*" 
feeeded at last, atnl built three churches, tor tl^c be* 
nebtehtefly of the Jfoman trader* One w as at Tephar 
or ^aphaHv, now~ Dajar, aiul the metropolis of that 
country , the second was at Jdejt, Gear the straits ot 
Bab^fnoftikl, and the third near the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf From thence he u eut by sea to Diu, 
his native country, visited several parts of India, 
comforting the C/trisUans, introducing wholeson e 
regulatioDs, and spreading the eriors ot .Irils He 
thence returned to Antioch, according to hut da 9, 
where he lived a long time, highly respected He 
aocompianied afterwauls Const an til*' Oaf jus into 
Oerniany, as tar as Petercium, nov^ Petiaxv m Stirui, 
jji the year 354 

Marutha, a Hindu, and a bishop of Svphara, now 
Suff'erdam, assisted at the Synod ot Sides, m Pamphy- 
Ua, m the year 38S He was afterward translated to 
the hishoprick of Meyaferkm, on the borders of 
MesopataTnia, when YL-tDtJiUD I , King of Persia, 
charmed with his piety was very neai becoming a 
Christian^ and Chhysostou speaks highJi in favour* 
of our bishop According to the Nofiiia of Nilus 
Dojcoeatrius, the Greek Patriarch Ajitioch, or- 
dained a certain Ramogtrts Metropolitan of India , 
and, from his name, there is every reason to behev e 
that he was also a native of India, where the appella- 
tion of Ka''ma-gir is by no means uncommon 
CosMAs lNDico-Ti.tusTE8, who vnsitcd India about 
the year 522, says, that there were churches and 
pnests, Witli the whole htm gy, m Ceylon also on 
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the Malabar Coast, and tn the iwrth west of India. 
In tlwse countries, say* he, there are a vast number 
of churches 

Tim Mission of St Thomas to India, with the 
surprising progress of the Christian religion, are facts, 
lu 111 ) humble opinion, suthcientiy authenticated. 
Jerome, who died m the year 4g0, speaks ot the Mis- 
sion of St Thomas to India, as a tact uni vci sally ac- 
knowledged in his time but I nrust refer the sceptic 
reader to the works ot Fabbicics, and Asst'vr^NM, 
unfortunately not to be procured in t) is country 
But the learned history ot the Anglo-SiLvom by Mr. 
Tchneh will abundantly make up for tins deficiency, 
m his dissertation on the embassy of the bishop of 
Sfurebum, sent b\ the great Alfred, to the ton,b of 
bt TiiOMcs in India That tlie holy Apostle sut- 
ttred martMdoni in India, is sudicienth piovetl but, 
at the same lime, it is certain dso, that his body way 
afterwards caiiied back, and deposited at Kdtssa, as 
attested l)\ who went to S^im in tlie jear 

571, and remained theie twenty -five yeais* The 
place, bowt\ ei, w here he was lust entombed, became 
a fanioui. place ot pilgrimage, wlicre piobably, they 
kept some jiai tides ot In'* body, eithei tiue oi talsg 
but tlic chid lebc Wt>s Ins blood , which had impreg- 
nated tlic spot, when he siiflertd martyrdom Thi'; 
earth was earned, in small quantities, all o\ei tli^ 
Peninsula , and, being drunk wjtli water, proved most 
ethcacious. in all suits (f tliseases, and complaints 
Ills tomb at Edtisa was piobaMy desUoved, dunng 
the wars of the Fmperoi^ ot the west with the Pei~ 
j^ians , or afteiwaids by the Musdmans 

In the sixth century^ Gbegory of Tours, the fa- 
ther of Vrench liistoiy, became acquainted with a 
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respectable man, called Tueodorus, who bad visited 
the tomb of St. Thomas m /mAa In the ninth cen- 
tury, SiGHELM bishop of S^ire^fn was sent there 
also by Alfrfd, in consequence of a vow Now, 
tiiese two clergy men were too orthodox to worship 
the tombs and relics of an heretic, a Nestonan of the 
name of T rom as, as has been supposed by many , and 
they were too near the time, in w Inch he lived, to ha\ e 
been imposed upon Tlie two J/Kse/maus, who 
Tisited that place soon after Sigh elm, mention the 
church of Thomas, on the Owsf of Coromanifel, as 
well as Marco Polo about the year 1292, long be- 
<bre the Portugueze had found their way to tn4ia 
M Polo says, that Christians and Jifuscimam were 
very numerous m the Pannsuia 

The place where he suffeied martyrdom, that is to 
say, the country about Madras, was seldom visited 
by merchants, as there was no trade His body, 
OT tomb at least, was in a small city of that coun- 
try, and the nati\e MuselmanSf and Christians, held 
ft in great vencratjon Pilgnms, from distant coun- 
tries, came to visit tins lioly place , and the earth 
nnpregirated with his blood, was given m some bev e- 
to sick and inhrm people , and miracles w'ere 
o&n performed tliere In speaking of Aden m 
Arabia, he informs us, that “ St, Thomas was said 
to have preached there, before be went to Maabar in 
Indta, where he suffered for Christ, and there reposes 
to this day his most holy body In that country 
(Maabar) the Chnsttans are good soldiers, and re- 
markable for their honesty ” 

The inhabitants say, that the holy Apostle was a 
great prophet, and they call him A vaeii a, which m 
their language signifies a holy and pious man. As 
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Marco Polo }taM given ut the mcaaiiig of the word 
Axhaa, it is very eaty to rcas<^d to iU pure aad 
ongmal form, which Av- Aryya Sanscrit , and, 
as he says, that the ChritUans dierc were highly 
respecteil, being good soldiers, and above all, good 
Ana holy men, remarkable for their integrity, they 
were certainly Av~Aryyas, or 'Aryyas^ as well as their 
holy Apostle The word Avarna is derived from the 
Sanso It compound Av-A7yya, from two words per- 
fectly synonymous, Ava, and Aiyya The first is 
rendered m levicons, by 'Sudd^ha, or PavUra, equally 
implying holiness, and pun tv It is often used in 
composition, where it enhances tbe sense One ot 
the titles of Budd’ha is Ava-L6cita, or Ava-L6ca- 
NA'TH, the liol^ so\ ereign of the world A\A'r6ha 
or A-k6ha, -ttcll seated Tins word is \ery often 
pronounced Aba, anil more particularly so, m the 
^ IV parts of India and tbe same W Poto men- 
tions in the country of Lai, a race of most pioue men 
called Ahaiam and Ahrawm in tbe M S S But the 
editors thought proper to write that word, Abraja- 
mtm; because tlie^ conceived tliat they were 
moi’! But it is much more probable, that it is the 
same word noth Atariiam, or Avarua, which he 
mentioned before Ab-Aryya m the objectn e case, 
in the singular number, makes Ah- Aryyam, and Ah^ 
^Aryyan in the plural, m tbe first case UTiese Abram- 
ut, says he, haie in abhorrence J\ing, theft, and 
cheating They marry but one wife, and abstain 
from intoxicating liquors, and flesh They eat mo- 
derately, and their fasts are long, and most severe 
otherwise, says he, they are idolaters He then 
mentions other idolaters m that country , but from 
the context, entirely different from the Ab^'Aryyas 
who it seems, w ere onl> degenerated Chynstians, who 
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had m great ipeasure relapsed <nto the errors of tlieir 
diiceatof^ and of tlieir contemporaries 

,'JFrr)m the situation, assigned to the country of LnS^ 
M Polo, tbche u;ood people, uith the most aii- 
gieinners, caHed seem to be tlie same 

With the; hoJy and rigid penitent*, and anchorets 
mentioned w the *hird centiir^ by ProLznii m the 
country oi^Ari^ca^ a denvdtive form fioni A}'vya, un- 
der the name of Taba^fSi Magi, fioin the JSaji&cnt Ta- 
pronQiiuced 7afr<M4Hi the 7'amnh Dialect , and 
which sigwhes contempiators, and by implication 
men performing austere penances, like tlie anchorets 
in the wilds of Thebes, and Tahtnna jn Tgypt , which 
denommations are probably deri\ ed from Tapa, aus- 
tenues, and Tapinoan, the wilderness of austerities 
The Ajygas aie mentioned in the Bt akmmi da~pur/i~ 
TW* as a powerful tribe of foieigners { AJtech ha ) hv - 
mg among the mountains of the Dekhm 

Ptolemv savs, that Ariaca belonged to the Sa- 
jUmt, a strange name ceitainly for .i tube I suspect 
however, that it is derived from the Scumnt Sad - 
hand, and that the 'Arpifaswm thus dennramated by 
the native Huidut, m the same manner, that ihe Po;- 
iugwezt vsexe st>led is Bengal, Thachurs, rulers or 
lords, and the EngUsh all over India are called Sdheb- 
Idcasy or Saklb-lhgues, and the most apposite Sanscrit 
expression for the above epitliets is Sddhana the En- 
gUsh are often styled bv learned Bandits, Sadhana- 
Engriz and the famous Br6ja is often called Sdd- 
hand Bkbja M. Polo mentions also Abratans on the 
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PearUFtshery Coast , these were consulted by the 
fishermen , but, he says that they were bad men, 
and great sorcerers and their descendants, to this 
da^, are not much better, According to the acts of 
St Thomas, and other notices, the hol\ Apostle em- 
barked at Aden in Arabia, in hisi^ay to India, where 
he landed at a place called Halabor, and afterwards 
Salo-patan, s^monymous with 'Sdlo^pur, oi \Sdla-bu- 
ram, Hdla-buram, and now Cranganoi He was 
well recciied by Masdeus, called aJso Sfgamus, 
King of that countri, whose son he convert- 

ed, and afterwaids ordained him a Deacon The 
Apostle, long after, suffered raarnidom, at a place 
called Calamina, known afterwards b’v the name of 
Alahdi -put , or the uty of Pea-tocki>, fiom the 
ciit Meyui’pwa, and the same which is called 
Maltai pka b) Pioifmy Its present name is St 
Tho31f, called bj the Arabs, duung the middle ages, 
Betiima, or Bcit-Thoina, the house oi church ot 
Thomas 

Masdeus, the name of tlie King, who kindly re- 
ceived St liioMAs, /uzA^ that ot his son, and 
Sfoamls his own surname, arc all Hindi denomina- 
tions Mlsdeus is for B/Isolo, the usual pronunci- 
ation of Vasl-deva in the spoken dialects Sega- 
Mus is for Sue AM A, synonymous with Sugat, and 
shews that he was a followei of Budd’Ka and San- 
CAMA, even now, is not an uncommon name in 
India , particularly m the Pemmula Zuzan is for 
Sajana, or Sfzan, as WTitten by Father Giohgi 
It IS the name of the fatlicr ol Bldd’ha, called also 
Ajana, by the PurAntes , and the disciple and suo 
cessor of Mane«^ who pretended to be an incarnation 
of Budd’ha, was called Sisinius 
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Tile place of hjs juartyrdom js called Calamnia by 
Hippolttus, according to Mr Tuuner Calarmna 
u vkTwmih denomination^ and literally signifies earthy 
«ad stOHcty alluding to the natuie of the soil It is 
synonymous witli Mcma-pmoy which signifies the 
same thing, accoidinn to F Bartolemeo, a niis- 
aionarv acquainted wiUi both the Sanscrit and TamuU 
langnagcs but I b\ no means conceive them to 
be tJie same place Cdia or CtUu in Tanuili signifies 
n stone, or Caliou in Frettc/i, and Mdna caitli Thus, 
Cal^fji^rey tlie tiue name of which \^CAia~medu^ 
signifies tile stony hiH TJiere were two bishops ot 
the name of Hjj»polvti s one oi whom ri sided in 
ArahiOy and tliey were tontcmpoiaries The Utter 
probably wrote the treatise conrcining the pcie- 
gnnations of the Apostles, and died, A D i230 
IDorotheus, another bishop,, born in tlie \csli t:54, 
wrote aUo on the same subject , and some fragments 
of his work are to be found at the end ot the Chrom- 
con Paschaie. There he assc rts, that St ihio'u died 
at Calamita (Cdia-medUy) which is syuoinmous with 
Cuiamuiay or nearly so 

Some MoiucJieansiy at a vei> carK ptiiod, went 
to the yialahar Coast for, according to h\ Cho/j , 
m his history of Chiistiamsm in India^ the C/i> lotions 
of that country saul, tliat, bctoie they had sub- 
mitted to tlie^isdiction of the CathoUcos, oi Vei/o 
mw Ptf/rwrcA, and of course, IxTore the arrival oi 
Mar-Thomk,', there came into then countiy a cer- 
tain Man kacav ass \b, who pleached anewdoctiinc, 
seduced the people b\ his prestiges, and introduced 
hifl errors La Croze did. not uuderstaud the mean- 
» , ■ - . 
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ing of the word Mannacavassar , but suspected 
that lie was a Mamchean He was called, by the 
people of the Dekhm , Mani-Cavissar, wbcb signi- 
fies the bard, the prophet MaNi Cavissae is de- 
rived from tlie ikiyiscrit Cavi, poetiv, songs, and 
Iswara, lord, chief Cavisar, for Cavtlswara, 
signifies the lord of the song or tlie chief bard, and 
IS used m that sen^e m the Pemmula^ according to 
^fajor Mackfnzil 

The two Maselman traveller's m the math centu- 
ry, and the Nubian Geographer, probably on their 
authority, declare, that there ere man}^ 6^^/ 
Mamcheaws^ Jezfi, and Muselman^ m Ceylon and 
that the King encouraged their public meetings, and 
that the learned Hindus of tlwt country u^ed to fre- 
quent them , and iha( the King kept ^eerttartts U 
rente down tfietr lespectne histones^ and the exposition 
of then doctrines and Icncs lliese two travellers were 
in Ceyloriy at that time, and these meetings, as well 
as the places at which they were held, are called 
Ckarchita by the Purdn ics^ and appointed tor the pur- 
pose of making Chajchd, searcli or in\esttgation, into 
new dogmas, and opinions, which began to disturb 
the peace of the country 

The Mukamedans in India acknowledge the early 
establishment of the Christians m that country Fe* 
rishta, m his generxl history ot flindosfan, sajs 

Formerly , before the rise of the religion of Islam, 
a company'’ of Jetus and Christians came by sea into 
the country (Maiabai ) and settled as mei chants or 
Pished^ as "rhey continued to Uve there until the 
rise of the Muselmaii religion 
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III Thtdeclmeof the Cfirtstian religion m India, 
imist be attributed, la a great measure, to the pro- 
gress, eipally rapid and astonishing, of Islamism, in 
S^rw, Persuiy Egypt and Arabia The Christians in 
these countnes, being in a state of distraction no 
Jonger sent pastors to Ittdia , as we are informed in 
a Jetter wntten id the seventh century, and still 
extant, according to Mr Iurneji There we see 
the Ncstorian Patriarch Jesujasus of AbtabcnCy re- 
proaching the Metropolitan of Peisiay with having 
shut the doors of the episcopal imposition of hands, 
before many people of India that the sacerdotal 
succession had been interrupted, from the maiitime 
borders of Persia^ down to Colony or Coilau^ a space 
of above ^ 200 Farsangs Tins ajrrees w ith what is 
related by Mtaelman writers, wlio S'i>, that iii the 
reign of the Caliph ABDULMArEC, in die latter end 
of the seventh cent 11 r\, Christ iayii> rd India sent 

to Si MOV, the Si^rian and Jacobite Pati torch of Aki~ 
andi lUy requesting that he n ould send them a bishop ^ 

The hulk of the Christians of St Thowt, according 
to Mr Wrfde, like tlte 'Aryyas, consis^ted ot con- 
verts fiom the higher classes, and thev weie nearh 
upon the same footing n ith the BiahmcnSy and Kan « 
or nobles 7he\ were oiiginalh much re^pected b\ 
the Hindus, and natne princes, and thiy considered 
themselves equal in rank with tin. Bidhnrem and 
KairSy and claimed the same exemptions and privi- 
leges, which were granted to them Many amongst 
tbm, preserve till now the inauners, and mode ef 
life of the Brdhintns, as to peisonal cleanliness, and 
abstamiog from animal lood and the Rotnan missxona- 
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Ties, in general, ailopt the same regimen, m order to 
gim cr^it among them- 

These Christians were then very properly deno*» 
mmated Aryyas and Tacskacas^ or Peuhc^a 
mens These and their Kings probably introduced 
the Christian Era into their country but, in the 
same manner, that their sanctity, and their power in 
India are foretold in the Pur^nas^ their tall isecmally 
mentir)ne<l When, says the compiler of the r6yu^ 
Purdria^ their time is come, the Aryyas will pass 
away, like the rest 

These good ‘'Aryyas are called Sdkeas, \Sdlavas and 
^Sdlyas in the Camdrica-c kanda Tliese three forms 
art regular, but the last, according to Mr Join- 
viLLF, preiai/s m the Dekhriy and Ceylon^ where 
they are called "S/tld, S&lyas, and Chdliyas^ because, I 
suppose, the^ y ere the follou ers of ‘Sa la They are 
called also in that countrv, "Saca-R^d'-vdnsas, and 
Sdla-vdnsas in the w estena parts of India They are 
now followers of Budd’ua , and in the Pemmuta the 
^Chri^tians are included m the general denomination 
of Bauddkists^ and their divmc legislator is considered 
as a torm of Budd ha 

The chief of the SdlyaSj or Aryyas, is called 'Aryya^ 
'stra by the followers of Budd’ha, a Sanscrit com- 
pound" implj ing as much He was overthrown by 
jSudd’ha, and jet be is called Pra- Aryya~''sira, or 
Pra-^Aria-setiay the venerable Stre, or chief of the 
'Aryyas 

_ The Mamcheans, and the Masdmans, on the au- 
thority of the Apocryphal Gospel of the childhood 
of Christ, and that of St Barnabas, of which 
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ihey have copies in Arabic ^ Pmww, and even in the 
western lan^ages of Africa^ represent Christ, as 
the most complete Tatshaca^ that eier existed He 
was not only an excellent carpenter and statuary, 
but he was deeply skilled in the combination ot all 
sorts of colours For this reason, the ingenious H 
Stke, who lias given us a translation of the Gospel ot 
Christ’s childhoo<l, from the Arabic^ and some frag- 
ments of the original in Gicek, says, that d^ers in 
Persia^ consider Curist as their patron It seems 
indeed, that tlie greatest part of the Christ lanSj m 
Arabia and Persia^ were handicraftinen and that 
they were accordingly called Pei^he-chras, both be- 
cause they were really so, and because tliey weie 
the followers of the great Tacshaca or Pcishe-cha 
According to D Hereeixit, the disciples of Christ 
were called m Persian and Arabic^ Kassarins or Kas- 
shinnSf and Hcccdryufis^ that is to say, fullers and 
bleachers and the priests of the Christians of SL 
Thomas aie called Kassanais to this daj, perhaps 
for Kassdrnns 

Mr JoiNviLLE, 111 his account of Ceyfow,* men- 
tions the amval ot numerous families of these Peishc- 
edraSf Peish-c&rs^ into that island , and declares; that 
they were all artificers, and handle raftmen, as im- 
ph^ by their name, which is truly of Persian origin ; 
though used all over India, m the northern parts of 
which, It IS generally pronounced Peishe-Rdz Ac- 
cording to T Hfde, the Pdrsis m India, are all arti- 
ficers, and those in Kxrman deal chieflj m woollens. 

There were formerly Brdhmens m India, says the 
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Same gehtlemaD, who were handicraftmcn, such as 
weavers, weaving stuifs \anegated with gold and 
sil\ cr, and of di\ crs colours These were called, from 
that circumstance, P&,sh^&n-Brdhmem But they 
could not be follow ers of Brahma', for the employ- 
ments of weavers, and dyers, arc absolutely incom- 
patible with the sacerdotal class m extreme disti ess 
a Br&hmen may sell stufts, but even then, under very 
peculiar restrictions They might however have 
called thcmsehcs Br6hmcns^ at least their pnests, 
without aii;y impropriety , for every priest is really a 
Brahmen m his own religion A few individuals 
might have become weavei"s, but then, they would 
lose their cast, and it is impossible that a numerous 
body of JB; ahmtns should follow that profession It 
is tnen much moie probable, that they weie not, 
strictly speaking, Brahmens of Hindu extraction , 
but the followers of a new religion, introduced by 
foreigners, the disciples of a Peish-cdra, and them- 
selves Ftish-caras, oi at least many of them 

Their first arrival m Ceylon, happened nearly 
about 1845, after the famous war between Ra'via 
and Ha van v, called the Rdvana-Yudd'ha Ha'ma 
lived thirteen generations before the Calt-yuga, an- 
swenng to abont 400 years , and the Cab-yuga be- 
gan IsrOyears before CnuisT The completion of 
the 1845 years will then fall rihout 77 years after 
Christ Vija\a, according to Captain Mahonv, 
w^as the fiist King of Ceylm, aftei this period of 
1845, dining which, the island was desolate, and 
overrun by Z)emo7is Then, says the same gentleman, 
the CAmrww natives insist, that this King Vijaya 
was crowned 77 years after the birth of our Saviour 
Tins King Vijaya was not a Baitddhist tor the 
ninth King after him was the first who embraced 
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^hat religion , and hi$ name was Ddvsni^pati* AU 
die missionaries to Chtudy were really Tacshacat, or 
Jp€uh~c6r<i-Brdbmens^ m the stnctest sense of the 
woard, as sn ell as the piOus Morctciam and Paul the 
Apostle \yas a ToLshaca, and a Peuh<^tra~Brdbm€n 
and, by the account of Mr Wrede m his nanative 
of the Christiam of St Thomk<t they were formerly 
foi, sajs he, they were m foot the only, 
or at least, the pnncmal merchants in the countn , 
tall the dinval of tlie Jrqbs 

The ingenious Mr Joinvillf, on the authority of 
serera! treatises m tiie Magad'hi language, tlie names 
of which he mentions, sa^s, that there were e\en 
Kings among these Peish~ch a^Bi dhmenSy in the Pen-- 
the sum her thirty-five * from the context. 
It appears, that some were in a collateral, and otlicrs 
m a successive line The names of their kingdoms, 
or raUier their Metropalitan Cuiee, were Soio-patan , 
Afaha-patan (now Patan^ the Baifanaoi Ptolemy in 
the Dekkin, on the banks of the Gdddveri, to tlic 
southward of DcrLktabad) ^ Guru (now Caun, or 
Coyr), Gadahare (Gauda) , Mdcanda^ Mah& 
wnda-piUi) , and Cast This is confirmed m the. 
BMgavat^ Vaptty and Brahman dd->pur&n as , m which 
it IS declared f that Arypd^ or Saca^ and ^Sdlava was 
the name of a dynasty of Kings in India , and who 
were to be immediately followed by the invasion of 
numerous swarms of other foreign tubes , and of tlic 
dynasty of these 'Aoea#, there w ere fiv c and twenty 
Ifogg?, according to the Purdn'as in tlie chapters oa 
futurity 

So^>-pSian was a «ea-poit town, according to Cos- 
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MAS IlfDOPLEUsTEs, about thc middle of tbc sixth 
century, on the Pepper or Mahbm Cedst Th^ 
were, says he, five 8Ca*ports fertioiis for trade, Pat^H^ 
Mangaroutk, Ssiou-patnay Nah-patamZy and Pdsdtt-p<h- 
tana, and all these names are truly Indian 
are several places in the Peninsula, called Parii-gudd^^^ 
OT fort of ^atti Mangaroutk seems to be M&ng<k- 
lore, and NaUhptttana, Nali^suram , Saloihpixtmui 
called Sooloo-patonow by the pe<mle of Ceylon, and 
had Kings of its own of the PeishC'-c^rS- Bremen 
tnbe, or Chrmtians 

Salo-patan, otherwise Sah-huram, and 
the same with H6la-hoi where St Thomas landed, 
and Its preaent name is Cranganore There he con- 
verted Sajaxa sod of the King of that country 

We read m the history of the Christians of St 
Thomas, that they had Christian Kings of thcrown, 
the first of whom, was called Bali arte, from the 
Sanscrit BaU-arhat After several successions, one 
of these Christum Kings dying without male issue, 
adopted the King of Diam^r for his son, according 
to the custom of the country, though he was ^ hea* 
then, and appointed him his successor 

That a society of Peishe-caras, weavers, and handle 
craftmen, however numerous, should hav e Kings of 
their own, is inadmissible , unless they were upon' 
such a tooting, as the Christmns were formerly m the 
Pemnsida bt Thomas converted the son of the' 
King of some country on the coast of Malabar , and' 
tlie Pw dn'as declare, that there was a dynasty of 
Aryya Kings 

The name of Avdryya is not totally unknown in 
G 5 
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the Pemfuula they have 5till m great veneration, a 
certain S|byl of divrae origin, most pious, and good, 
ca^ed 'AvyVb, and who lived jn the ninth century. 
Aitranslatioii of some of her moral sentences, is m- 
^jrtcd in tlw seventh vol of the Asiatic Researches 
^ seems she was conversant with the Christians of 
that ejountry , for among her proverbs, there are some, 
that are far from being m the usual style of the 

The descendants, or followers, of Sa'lava'hana 
are mentioned m the co^lmeDta^^' upon the Calpa- 
drama In religious matters, and particulariv m the 
ease, they general!;^ call the followers ot an\ reformer, 
or legislator, his descendants Ju the abo\e com- 
mentaiy Sa'lava'hana is declared to be a Jatm ^ 
meaning, either a follower, or a form of Jin a He is 
called there also, a St^aca, or Saiaca, that is to 
aay a Peish^hra In the western pai ts of India, as 
in Gtfrjafaty they call all tradesmen, banyans, &a ba- 
nocas, or S&bacas The famous Calicacharfa is 
supposed to have visited SaTava'hana, at Praitsh* 
tdkam the Dekhm, and, actordingto the above com- 
mentary, he was bom 993 yeais after the ascension of 
JiNA, or 43 years B C He travelled all over the 
Pemnsulay teaching, and explaining the doctrine ot 
JnUA, and particularly among the Sdbacas He is 
supposed to have tauglit SaTava hana some pecu- 
liar rites, to be observed at the full, and new moon , 
which, he promised, he would enjom his descendants, 
or follpwers to obbtive The posterity of a SabacUy 
or Peiskrc&ray particularly m India^ w ere necessarily 
P^tsh’CdraSy and Sdbacas A patronymic denomina- 
tion was* also given to them , for they are called HdU 
’ttfos, SdlavaSy and SMbas in the Cumdrica-c'kan da, an- 
Bpresujg to ie Arabic expression, of Ashab-al kdhb. 
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of Salhy the followers of the cross, or of him, who 
was crucified According to A Roger, there is still 
m the Dekhtn a considerable tnhe of men called 
iavddtSy from the SoJiiCrit 'Sdlavddicas, the Sdiavas or 
followers of'Sa'LA 

In the Vayu~pur6ii{a, tliey are called Sctcas^ and in 
that passage, this name is used m the room of'Aryyd 
to be found m other Purdrtas , and it is declared 
there, that they would appear with the And'kras and 
Puhndas , the dynasty of the first began in the year 

1 after Christ and it is obvious from the context, 
tliat the (ly nasty of the Sacas, Atyvas, or Sdhas was 
contemporary with those of the AncThras, and Pttr 
hndaSy thou^ we cannot fix precisely the time when 
it began By Puhndas, they understand dynasties 
of Kings from the lowest and vilest classes in India, 

The descendants, or followers of King Saca, are 
called by Mr Joiwille, and Captain Mahony, 
Saca-Rdjd-Vdnsas, a true Sanscrit expression, imply- 
ing as mudh anil we have seen, that there are still 
m the Dekhin, and Ceylon, some families of tribes so 
called to this day 1 was greatly surprised, sometime 
ago, to hear from most respectable Pcmdits, tliat there 
was in the district of Benai cs, and in the province of 
Oude, a tnbe of Kajaputras, who boasted of their de- 
scent from Sa'lava haxa , and that the chief of that 
tribe was considered as a living hereditary deity, 
and a form of Vishnu, like their Sue Salava'ha- 
NA What IS still more surpnsing, is, that this chief 
does what he can to conceal his divinity, and to 
make people believe, that it is not so But in despite 
of his endeavours, some peculiar circumstances will 
occasionally betra}^ him f and such an instance, it is 
said, happened last century. They are descended 

G4 
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more probably from the followers of another Sa'xa* 
va'hana, a mamchean, oi Manes himself, as I ob* 
served before 

As these Rajaputs call themselves F/Jisp^s^ syno- 
nymous with 'Sr^aca oi tradesman, it seLins, that 
they onpnally followed that profession Piobably 
some will 8^, that if the Saca'R'j^ L um((7( had 
been once Christians^ they iniist of course have lost 
their This might be the case now but, I do 

not believe it was so fomierU , and then, the Pa- 
afford us im mediate remedy, for in the chap- 
ters oh futiirUy it IS declared, that the Kmus of 
3fa^ad^ha \Ki\u\d raise men of the lowest classes to 
thb rank of Brdhmcns, and other superior casts , ex- 
act!} bke JrRo;BOAM, and othei of Israel 

T^ia prophecy was to take place, after the fall of the 
Ayutnrd dynasty in tht seventh centur} * 

Besides, a whole district, a whole tube, might em^- 
btace another religion, without losing cast, the full 
exercTse of its privileges being always confined to 
themselves For we must not think, that persons 
of the same cast, will communicate one with another 
alt over/ndw, and eat together, or of food diessed by 
another The communication is confined to a few 
famifies in their neighbourhood, whom they know 
to be strict observers of the rules relative to their 
cast The rest of the tnbe are in a great measure 
outcasts to them This almost incredible adherence 
to the pugctiho of casts, was in a great measure ow - 
ing profeably to the rapid increase of the religion of 
BvpO’ha, then afterwards of that of Christ, and 


^ ^ Seefioa on Futwnty. 
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Muhamcd, and of the heresy of Manes, in the N. 
W parts of IndiOy and also on the coast of Malabar^ 
and Ceylon Among the Chutians m the Pemnsulc^ 
be they Protestants, Roman Catholics, or Nestorums^ 
there are Brahmens, who are nearly upon the same 
footing with the other Br&hmens and, when ac- 
quainted with them, such civilities, as are usual 
amung well bred people, are never omitted The 
Christian Brdhmms most rigorously abstam from 
beef, and animal food, though the> say they can eat 
of It The greatest part of the Brahmens in Persia^ 
Turan, and near Baku, eat beef, but never of the flesh 
ot the cow, bke many of the Egyptians of old Tlrere 
are several of these hi 6 hmens setiXed Benares , and 
they are acknowledged as such, though not much 
respected, being nick-named Vida brash t as, or break- 
ers of the Vl&s , for a Bidhmcn may be a heretwf 
without losing his cast, which is not so much con- 
nected with Ins creed as might be supposed In 
short, the Hindus acknowledge themselves, and it 
appears from their sacred books, that they ate beef 
formerly , but they took care to inform me, at the 
same time, that they never ate of the flesh of the cow. 
It IS declared, that there are no CsheWis now, or 14 
other words, that the second class no longer exists. 
Vet those, who have been raised to that rank from 
the lowest classes, are treated as such by every 
Brdhmm. 

We read m the institutes of Menu, that all the 
C^kasyas, or^tbosewho inhabit the snowy mountains, 
liave lost their cast. Yet they roust have recovered 
It ; for there are numerous families of Bi dhtnens m 
those eountnes, particularly ui AlnwraU or Cominh, 
and much respected at Benares, who by no means 
consider the bulk of the luhalntants, who are Chasyas^ 
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as outcasts They assured me on the contrary, that 
they considered them as helon^ng to the second 
class, and that they are treated as such by e\ery 
Brahmen, m despite of IMenu and of tlie Purinicas 

Let ns suppose some extensive district m India 
sole]y inhabited by EumpeauSy and that these were 
entirely willing to conform, in esery thing, to the re- 
ligion of Brahma, and the manners of the Hindus 
T^eir resolution would be highly approved of by' 
every Bidhmcny and they would soon find many to 
officiate, and pray for them, on tlieir being of course 
paid for their trouble Let us add to this, numerous 
grants of land, villages, honours, pnvile^s, and an 
entire submission to iheir will, they would soon treat 
them as CshcttriSy as they do the present Rdjputs 
It is true, they could neither intermarry, nor eat 
with the other hmdus, but the four great classes ne- 
ver intermarry, nor eat, but with particular families 
of the same tribe in their own class After a 
generations, they would say of these Ewoptans, what 
they say of the picsent Rdjputs and Mdhrdttasy that 
tliey were not originally Cshettris nor Br/ikmens, 
and are a spurious race Tins would not do, it is 
true, for a single individual, who would find himself 
insulated, and lost entirely, unless he assumed the 
character ot an anchoret' or penitent 1 had long 
con\eTsat ions with learned PanditSy on the subject, 
and this was tlieir opinion, and that even they might 
have Brahmens of tbeir own, by studying their sa- 
cred books, and obtaining the necessary knowledge, 
which would not be attended with much difficulty 
With regard to their ancestors having ate beef, thu 
could be no objection, as there is not a HtndUy whose 
ancestors, at some remote period, it is true, did 
not eat bwf, and eveiy sort of animal food, except 
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perhaps a few uDclean sorts Whatever man, say 
the learned, performs the duties (Catma) of a 
trt, him you must consider 'is a Csliettn But what 
should put an end to the contioversj^, at least in my 
humble opinion, is that the Mahrattas, a nutneroua 
and respectable tnbe of Brahmens, and Cshettns, are 
acknowledged, all over Irtdiay to be foreigners from 
the western parts ot Persia, who left tlieir native 
country not 1200 years ago, as I shall shew in the 
appendix Even though this alleged origin of the 
Xwirdttas should prove untrue, \et the universal 
acknowledgment of it is very much m favour of my 
assertion 

The followers of Bbahma', and those of Budd’ha, 
were by no means inditferent to the progiess of fo- 
reign creeds They often oidered conferences to be 
held, where the principles of these religions were 
inquired into, the history ot their legislators, &c. 
Tins was practised in Ceylon in the ninth century, 
according to Renau dot's iwo Musehnan travellers, 
and Br^mens unanimously acknowledge, that this 
was their practice formciU , with legaid to t\\t Bamld''^ 
hists^ and that these confcienccs were called Chaichd, 
or investigation, search, Cher the in French ^ and that 
towns appointed foi that purpose, were called 
Charthita-nagart, one ot uhicli is mentioned m the 
Cwn^ncd-chanda “ In the year 3291 of the CWt- 
yuga (or 191 after Christ) Kwg 'Sudraca will reign 
in the totvn of Cha'rchita n \gara, and destroy the 
workers of vuquity " This points out a persecution 
m religious matters, at a very early period These 
conferences ended in bloodshed, and the most cruel 
and rancxirous persecution of the followers ol Bud- 
d’ha, even from tJie confession of the Brahmens 
tUemselve^ They were tied hand and foot, and 
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thus thrown into nvers, lakes, ponds, and sometimes 
vlK^e stnngs of them Be this as it may, the fol- 
lowers of Budp’ha did not fail to retaliate whenever 
It was in their power , for Dr. F Buchanan informs 
nae, that ijl the Dekhm the Jainas make their boast 
the cruelties that they exercised at different times 
upon the Sr&hmens, and that there are even inscrip- 
tions still extant m which they aie recorded This 
seoenil persecution wa* begun by rt Br&hmen called 
Coma^rilla^Bhattacha'rya, and earned on after- 
iTards by Sancara'cha'eya, who nearly extirpated 
file wh^e race. It is difficult to say when this 
took place, but as there were vast numbers of 
Baudd'hists in the Petunsuia, in the Gangeiic 
Pracmces, and Gujar&t, in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, this general proscriptioa 
could not of course have taken place at these pe- 
nods. It IS very probable that the Ckrtstums were 
occasionally involved m these persecutions, as the 
Cknshtms of St Thomas are considered as Bcmd- 
in the Ikkhm, and either their divine legisla- 
tor, or his apostle Thomas, is asserted to be a form 
of Buddha 

The Htndus, and more particularly the followers 
of Budd’ha and Jin a, fmey, that there are hidden 
mysteries m certain numbers. It was so formerly 
m the west, among the heathens, the Jews, and the 
^rtshatts All over the world, the numbers one and 
three were considered as radical , and their comhinaw 
tiOD was subject to whimsical rules. They are by 
DO means to be added together, for one and three, 
iQ a myatical sense, are but one and the same thing' 
We might suppose, that the square^ and cube of 
three would be sacred numbers, but it is by no 
mesats the case. Eight is the mystical number, and 
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three times agkt, or twenty-four^ is a sacred Dun- 
her, and being multiplied by three, the product 
is mystical also, and the number of ^ears of JiNA't 
life Tlie reason is, that otie stands lu the centre 
representing Jin a, who is three and one Eight 
forms sprang from this toward tlie eight comers 
of the world, and each of these is three and met 
but we cannot say, tliat these eight forms, with 
the original one in the center, make either mne, or 
tweniy-seoen , for thougli each collateral form is per- 
fectly distinct from each other, yet it is mdividi^ly 
the same with the original one Sectaries, at an 
early period entertained accordingly strange notions 
concerning the nuniber of years that Christ lived 
concealed, performeil the duties of his ministry, and 
lastly about the length of his life They conceived 
that every circumstance relating to so exalted a 
character, was mysterious Some insisted that he 
lived thirty^ thirty-three, Jorty, and others nearly, 
but not quite Jifly years Stepuanus Gobarus has 
collected many of these idle notions, m the extracts 
madcot his works by Pnorius 

It 13 not obvious at first, why ‘Sa'liva'hana is 
made to have lived eighty-four years , but it appears 
to me, that this number was in some measure a 
sacred period among the first Christians, and also th# 
Jews, and introduced m order to regulate Easter- 
day, and it is the opmion of the learned, that it 
began five years before the Christian Era, and the 
fifth year of that cycle was really the fifth of CuRiir, 
but the first only of his manifestation to the wcvld, 
according to the Apocryphal Gospels; and it was 
also the first of the Christian Era In this manner 
the cycle of eighty-four years ended on the 79th 
of the Christian, which was the first of 
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hana's Era, and was probably mistaken for the pc- 
Tiod of his 1/fe It IS mentioned by Sr Epiphanius, 
who lived about the middle of the fourth century ^ 

IV The followers of Budd’ha, m Siam and the 
Surman Empii'e, mention the wars of their lep^islator 
With De've-Tat, who, they sav, is the lejislatoi of 
the Christians He is the same who is cal led a T^c- 
thaca also by the Hindus, and who manitested him- 
self m the first year of the Christian Fia They 
aay that lie was cither a brother, or a relation of 
Buddha, or m other words, he was a Lollateral 
form of Budd’ha They acknowledge some confor- 
mity between his doctniie and theirs , because , as 
they say, his disciples borrowed many thinsjs tiom 
Budd’ha He allowed them, however, to kill and 
eat all sorts of animals, and seduced very manv of 
the disciples of Blddiia, and, aspiiing to sove- 
reignty, be naged war against Saman'a-Gau- 
TAMA He appeared at tlie head of a new sect, and 
engaged several kings and nations to join him He 
had uie gift of miracles, and asserted that he was a 
god, Df V e-Tat being several times worsted in this 
war, made overtures of peace, and S\mana-Gau- 
TA3fA consented, on condition that he would sub- 
scribe to three articles which he was go'ng to pro- 
pose Tiiesc were to wo i ship, first, God, then bis 
woni, and thirdly, the person who imitates ili- 
rme peifection, or, in other vrords, to vorslnp 
Buddha Ihia last article was rejected by Dlve- 
Ta't or hD disciples, and they went to war again; 
vrhen I>eVe-Ta't was defc^ted in the forest of 
'Sdiat^ah m the Ptmmula f He was taken pn*- 

• See BiSifAOES History of the Jews, page" 45f Eogliib 
trsnslafion 

f Tins IS noheed also m lb« As Res rol n. p 
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spner^ and empaled abve, with his limbs trussed up, 
upon a double cross , and m that state hurled into 
the mfefnal regions Saman a-Gautama, however, 
foretold, that m the end he would really become a 
god Bodd’ha, or Gautama is also represented 
waging war with Pra- A atA-SFRiA, for Pra-Ahyya'- 
'SiRA, the venerable chief, or Sire of the Aiyy&s or 
Christ unn , aud another chief of them, called Pra- 
SwANE, orPRA-SwANA, from his loudly preaching 
against the doctrine of Gautama Budd’ha and 
De'va‘Tw'asui A' are made conteinpoianes m this 
romance but this can be no objection , for it is only 
in allusion to the wars of tlicir followers in subse- 
quent times The leained are \civ well acquainted, 
that this mode of wnting history once pie\ ailed m 
the west at a very early period 


The beginning of the seventh ceutury is remark- 
able for the introduction of new eras among the 
Civilized nations of the world The Christian Era 
was introduced at Constantinople in the year 52(), 
but, as the learned observe, it was a hundred years 
before it was generally adopted, and this was m the 
beginning of the sev euth century 

In Persia, the era of Yfzdegird began in the 
year 632, that of the Hejra was introduced by 
Omar m tlie year 638 Those of Siam with the 
Burndhs have an era beginning m the year 638, 
but as they borrowed every thing relating, either to 
their religion or their astionomy, from Ceylon, and 
the Perunsula of India, this period must have origi- 
nated there The Japanese consider the ascension of 
the latter Budd ha, under the name of Guso-bosatz, 
a^ a memorable epocha, and it happened in the year 
651, because they say that he lived only fifty-nine 
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year*, And he was bom m the year According to 
the Sttrnjaya-mahhtmya^ tlie translation into hea\cn 
of Guao-BOSATE or Gaja-Vasishta, that is to say, 
We who abides in the mortal frame of an elephant, 
«nd <^led m the above treatise 'SHi-HAsri-rEN s, a 
compound nearly of the same import, happened three 
years, eight months and fifteen days berore the time 
frf* the Panchm&r&s^ or AIuhahed and his four asso- 
ciates, that IS to say, he died m November 617. 
Rit if we suppose with the PaurunKs, that he lived 
MKty-eix years, his ascension will fall m the \ear 
638, according to the computation of the Burmans 
and Siamese This Buddha was bom m the 
500, and reigned six.ty-six years, according to the 
Cumanch^handOy in some copies of w hich we 
read 62 and 64 , but he appears to be the same with 
Gaja-Vasisht'a, both being represented as the last 
incarnation of Bi-ud’ha , the Japanese having mis- 
taken the era of liis manifestation as a god, or his 
death, for that of his manifestation as a man. 

Thus the Jainas in India say, that their legislator 
died in the jear 1036 B C whicli the divines of 
Tibet consider as the ^eaf of Ins birth. 

The Chnstuins of India, in the seventh ccntuiy, 
were actuated by the same principles, and chose the 
supposed year of Chiiists ascension for the first of 
tbeir new era Tliey were at that time in India m 
the most profound ignorance, through the want of 
pastors, as wc observ’cd before , and their religion 
vr^a a strange medley of the Christian, and of that 
of Bldd ha, which prevailed at that time in the 
Penmsuia , insomuch, that M Polo considered some 
of the Aryyas, m despite of their virtues, as idolaters/ 
'SalI-va'hana, or DeVa-Tat, was considered a 
brother or relation of Budd’ha 
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Our blessed Saviour entered on his mission when 
thirty \ears of age, like Budd’ha, and like him, 
he was born of a virgin the additional ^ears were 
introduced from their mistaking the ecclesiastical 
cycle of 84 years for the period of his life , and like 
them, the Christians made a point of reckoning their 
era fiom this supposed ;^ear of Ins ascension This 
was not peculiar to the Hindus, the Christians of 
Egypt chose the various manifestations of Christ, 
during his ministrv, and the different events of his 
life, m preference to that of his birth According 
to the appendix to the Agm-purdfta, the era of Saca, 
or 'SAtAVA'HANA, was introduced into India or 
began to pre\ail, in the year corresponding to that of 
Christ 676 , exactly 135 jears after the death of 
a certain Vicbama'ditya The bloody wars be- 
tueen these two exalted characters, aie supposed to 
have been only about their respective eras, and Vi- 
CBA MADiTYA, in his <l>ing niomciits, thought of no- 
thing but his era, whilst it is the general opinion, 
that it began at his death, and of course he could 
not be the author of it One would imagine that 
'Sa LAV A'H ana’s era would have begun the moment 
that he became a 'Saca, liy putting to death another 
^Saca, such as Vickama'ditya ^^as, but it happened 
otherwise 'Sa'lava haj< a thought no more of his 
own ^Va, which was introduced after his death, by his 
followers, or adherents m the Dtkhm, foi it never 
Was used jn any other part of India except Bengal 

It IS therefore my humble opinion, that the Ch is^ 
tian Era was introduced, and new niod^ lied m India 
by the Christians, and the Aiyya, or Sdiava, Kings, 
on the decline ot the Clnistian religion, and used 
by tbero and other Hindus in their intei course with 
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It is supposed, that the Brahmens are too proud to 
borrow Any thing from their neighbours but this is 
by no means the case, and nheneier the} are ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, they will most can- 
didly acknowledge it, particularly astionomei-' and 
physacjans 

After the conquests of Alfxandfr, and for many 
centunes after, there seems to ha^e been m cai>;er 
desire in India for foreign aits and s( leiu t'- ( utmisi- 
ties, instruments of music, wine, and c\rn hciutiful 
damsels fiom (Greece According to Eijan and 
DioChuysostom, the /Iiffdas^ as well a’jtlu Persiansj 
had the works of Hoaier translated into their native 
languages and Philostratus savs, that theyweie 
well acquainted with the ancient Iieroes of Greece, 
and that they had statues made by Grecian artists 
And this is verv possible, as the Grtehs of Bactnana 
were in possession of the Panjdh tor nioie than a 
hundred and iwentvvears The Kings of \fai(aclha 
Tepeatcdl;y wrote to the successors of Alewndfu 
for snphiits,. or learned men, from Gietce, and lately 
the famous J A-h INHA, Rdja of Jaypui , wrote to 
the King of Portugal for learncfl men and he had 
several sent to him, and the King of Ptance sent 
him also an astronomer, P Boidifr lie had the 
elements of El clip translated into Sansciit, part of 
which fell into the hands of Mr Divis There, it 
is said, that this valuable book, originally wiitten by 
Vjs'vACARMA, or Twashta, the artist god, had 
been lost for many thousand years , but was rescued 
from obscurity by the extraordinary efforts of Jaya- 
SINHA 

He had aUo another voluminous treatise, called the 
Sidd'h6nta-Sentrc(t, on geometry and astronomy, en- 
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tirely compiled from various authors from the west 
The greatest part of it is now in my possession, and 
was procured at Jaypur by Colonel Colli ks, resi- 
dent with SiNDiA Mr Davis informs me also, 
that at the same time the work of Theodosius, on 
the sphere was translated into Sament As these 
thefts aie not recorded, I he circumstance is hardly 
known now to any of the natives Jaya-sinh'a 
had also an extract made of all the constellations in 
Sevex’s celestial planisphere, and instead of 72 aste- 
nsms, he had 144 made oiih by splitting all those 
that would admit of it into two or three new ones 
The loyal oak of course has found its way there, 
under the name of MuLa-^riesha^ the radical or 
primeval tree , and the Indian is called ^Sdrendra, or 
the chief of archers, and as the Hindus have no 
altars, the constellation of that name has been con- 
^ erted into a footstool 

There is a famous astronomer, whose works, or at 
least part of them, are still extant, well known all 
ov er India, and declared to have been a foreigner, as 
implied by his name of Yava va'cha rta, or the 
Gtectan philosopher, and who lived, according to tra- 
dition, a little before the tune of Muhamed The 
Hindus give the name of Yaoanas, or Grteks, to the 
inhabitants of the countries to the west of India, 
probably because the Gieeks were once masters of 
Persia, and afterwards the scat of empire was fixed 
at Constantinople From the account they give of 
him, It does not appear that he was a native of 
Greece, but only deeply skilled in the learning of 
the Greeks, having probably attended the university 
at Alexandruk 


They say that be was a Br&hmen, bom in Arabia^ 
H 2 
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lobidbitant^ of which country were at that time 
^>Uower4 of BaaHMA', and that the Satuent taa- 
gfi^^ was studied and well understood theie by the 
{earned He came to I/iduij where he resided for a 
long time, and m his old age he returned to his na- 
tive coi^trjs m order to end his days at M6c*hit- 
wara-6tkhi^ or Mecca^ in the pertomnance of reli- 
gious duties Dr Buchanan informs me, that he 
saw m the Dckhm several tnbes of Jamas, who iiH 
stated that they came originally from Mecca or Ara- 
bm , and that they were expelled by Mdhamep, of 
hi8 successors 

Tbete are certainly followers of Bhahma' and 
Br6hmen$ to this day in Arabia, and I am credibly 
informed, by natn es of that country, that in the inte- 
rior parts there are sbll many idolaters, whom they 
suppose to be followeis of Brahma', or Hindus, es 
they call them The greatest part of the old names 
of ^aceS in Arabia are either Satiscrit or Hindi and 
Pliny mentions two celebrated islands on the south- 
CTn coasts of Arabia, in which there were pillars with 
insenpfsons m characters unknown, I suppose, to the 
Ch^eek merchants who traded there but these were 
probably Sanscrit , as one of these two islands was 
called Itura or Is'wara’s island, and the other 
Bsnfiea, from the Sanscrit Hrin'iyd, or the island of 
the merciful goddess 

The Hindus claim Mecca as a place of worship be- 
iDDgmg to them, and certainly with good reason 
They say, that they were allowed to go and worrfiip 
therefor several centuries after the introduction of 
^ religion of Muhamep, but were after]wards 
positively forbidden even to approach this Sacred 
p£u:e. 
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I always conceived, tliat there was Q^ly pnaj^ge 
of the name of Yavanacha rya, who was eoust- 
idered as a forei^er, but having consulted lately 
aeveral learned astronomers, they mfbrmed me, th^it 
there were no less than five who arc considered^ 
foreigners Their names are Cuatta, C’hutta, 
Ro'maca, HinLA'jA, and Dishana , these, it is said, 
vere V^a/tas or Greeks They certainly have very 
little resemblance with any Greek proper names, 
which we are acquainted with Be this as it 
they are all supposed to have returned to tfieir nsf 
tiv e country, with an intention to end their day5 at 
Mecca From this circumstmce, I suspect that they 
were Greeks from the famous university of Aka^aor 
dna, and Mecca was at a very early period a, famous 
place of woiship Guy PatI^ mentiona a medal of 
Aittoninus, m uhich it is called Moca the s^ed, 
the inviolable, and using its ovvm ^nd of I 

took notice in my essay on Semi ha mis The uni- 

veisit^ at Aleaiandria was m a flounshmg state, &orp 
the time of the Ptolemiius to the fourth and 
centuries, and even till the time of Muhameo 
Hindus often visited that famous city , for Pto^ehy 
ponveraed with several in the third century, who ap- 
pear to have been wcU-informed men 

These fiv^e foreign astronomers wrote bppka, 

but few remain , and the roasop, in the \ eiy w^^^'ds 
of ray learned friends, is, that tl^e suhsj^nce.pf ^hcse 
treatises having been incorporated into moreaeoe^ 
tracts, they were of course neglected, and afterw^qa 
lost This acknowledgment ffpgi sjurpruiC^ 

ipe not a little , but 1 find that ^tronpmers m 
4 ^, and learned physicians, are muph 
^d oonversahle than f be other 
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WJiatcvcr may be our opiniOD ihout these fi\c 
strangers, their names, aud their counir^ , \et fVom 
Such dn acknowledgment, and more pdrticnl.iTlv so 
from Hindus^ we max rest assured, that theie is 
some truth in it The Hwdits reckon three and twen- 
ty famous astronomers, eighteen of Mhoin were na- 
tives of Tndia , aud the fi \ e others, foreigners These 
they insist were nati\es of and if so, they 

were called Yavamchdryas^ not because the} were of 
Grecian extraction but because the> were skilled in 
the learning of the Greeks Indeed their names, 
or rather surnames, appear to be Halt \oe, 

and Cathan are names well known to Arabian 
writers and Ebn-Dissav is the name of a famous 
impostor born at Edessus Of R6maca or the 
Mlech’ha'\ ata'ra, I took particular notice before, 
and Dishan is the name of Omar in sevcnl copies 
pf Haghu-natha’s bat, and it was he who first 
established the era of Muhamed in the year of 
Ohrist 638, and for this reason, the} supposed him 
also to be a great astronomer, as well as R6 maca 

“There is another astronomer, called Cancha or 
Caxgham, and Cangheh, whom the Hindus sup- 
pose to have been a foreigner, yet Muselman writers 
say, that he was a Hindu, and perhaps lie hv ed on the 
western frontiers of India By D’Herbelot he is 
called Cancah-al-Hindi, Kenklr, Kincar and 
Cancha He wrote a treatise on astrolo^, m Hinds 
or rather Sanscrit^ which was translated into Arabic, 
and 18 said to be extant He is perhaps the same 
with Manchlh, who, according to D’Herbelot, 
made so conspicuous a figure at the court of Harun- 
al-RashId, about the }ear SOS, as a physician The 
famous Dandamis or Dama-Damis is unknowii to 
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the Hindtes, but the Musdrnans m India call him 
TuMTUJtf, and D'Herbi lot Thomthom-al-Hendi 
He IS noticed by Abul-F^zil m his preface to tne 
third volume of the Ayin-Atberi He was probabfy 
thus called, because he lived upon a Dumdum^ or 
Dumdunid^ which is a platform of earth, now^ mwe 
generally called a Chebootra or Hiiaidy from Sth&na a 
stand 

As the names, or lather the surnames of these fo- 
reigners, are in gieat part denvable from the Arabic^ 
an^l fioni no other language, it is not improbable, 
but that se\eral, if not all of them, were from Ara- 
bia, vvhate\er then religious tenets might have been 
The first of them, accoulmg to tradition, lived a 
little before Muhamed, when the scliools of Al&r~ 
findtta, and Berytus in PAft’mte, were still flounslxmg 
Fioni tliat pciiotl, learning beg^n to revive among 
tbp followers of M uuamfd , and of course this learn- 
eel man flourished, from the latter end of the sixth 
or from the beginning of the seventh century to the 
time of Al-Mamuv, who rtigned Balkh m the 
tenth, and till the mv asion ot India by the 
fhatis 


The HmdiiSy at an earl\ period, were famous for 
their knowlerlge of astronomy and astrology 1 he 
latter is entirely grounded upon the former , and tl>e 
^accuracy of the decisions, and predictions, depends 
^tirel^ upon the precision, with winch tlie conjunc- 
tions, oppositions, and the vanous aspects of die bea* 
venly bodies di£..aafertajti£il In the first ceutur>^ 
Hindu astrologers were in high estimation and repute 
at Rotik^ and none but the nchest men could afford to 

H 4 
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them It appeal, from Arriak <te the mtt* 
tiiortty of MfGASTHE'jts,* that an the time of Alzjo* 
ANOER, they had almanacks, with predicuona coi^ 
ceitung the weather, and impendiDg caUnnties, ?5ttcli 
^ they have at present, but ttore pavtiOttUriy so ita 
tihfe Ptmmula Strabo says, that the hrakmcm JKO 
fbssed astfonomy ,t snd he extols, at the same tnBC, 
the attention th(y paid to learning Q CuhtiuR tes- 
tifies, that thev skdtui!> observed the motions of the 
heavenly liodieb J EufiLBiis, who lived m the 
third and the begntimg of the fourth centuty, says 
tMt It was a Hindu who first delineated schemes ot 


the heavens, or the pnncipai consteli 'tions 
name Was Avtw BAKiLs, and he was considered astlid 
founder of astronomy in Ttidm^ and was famous fbf 
his skill and wisdom Accoidiiig to Eusebius, he 
lived soon after i e fiood m the v\ estem parta of In- 
dia, and this famous dstronomer probably formed, and 
dfeliheated fhe twentv -sev en lunar mansions, whihh 


Bgeni to be the excmsiv'e property of the Hindiu 
^Ine opmmn of Eusebius, and the other learned alu- 
thortwhom I have mentioned, wa3 certaml} that of the 
ag 9 in which they lived, and Stkauo says, tliat the no- 
tiofls of the HtMus concerning tlie universe, and the 
^hencitv of the earth, were the same with those of the 
Greeks They had a code of laws m ihe time of Aeex- 
ASMR, and they wrote Upon a sort cH paper , for 
thus 1 understand the words u xm* up^ 

0 H cloth well beaten ^ Stkabo lakes notice, that la 


h» time some asserted, that the Hindus were ac- 


quainted with the use of letters, whilst others denied 
it. Hie adduces the above passage from NRAaouua in 


<» A^^IAN de Indkls. 
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fflwf of the fwmer assertion , h«t the passage agpwist 
iC from MiroASfHEVES is by no meins conclusiye; 
and seenib to me, on the coutrarj , to prove that they 
were acquainted with the use of ktters, for*tiai- 
pUes only that they ased no writing m their couurtf 
of justice m camp, where every thing was settled m 
a summary way , and it is even so to this day Be- 
sides, says our author, such is the probity of the 
MmduSj that all the time he was m the camp of &A>f- 
OHOCUPios, which consisted of 400,000 men, nonr 
but petty thetts were evei brought before tbe^ 
courts, anti tliey (the judges) ev«n could not write;. 
Under such circumstances, neither any code of laws, 
nor much leamiug, or any writing, were necessary^ 
common sense and integiity were the only requisites 
on the part of the judges.* 

Dunng the first centuries of the Chrt^ttAn 
the Hmdus were very fond of 'travelling Tl>eir Kings 
seat frequent embassies to the Roman and 
Emperors and aome of these Embassadors went as 
£ax as ^tun Others visited Akxandria and Egypt^ 
where Ptolemy, in the thiidtsentiuy, saw them, and 
conversed with them Some of these Embassadors 
had long conferences, at iBabylon^ or rather JStleucta, 
with the famous BanDESAifEs and pilgrimages to 
the St'kda of Mdhd-'Bhagd, now Mdhog^ or Bamhyhs^ 
m % 1 -w, weie very common, according to Ldciak, 
as cited by the authors of tlie ancient Universal His- 
tory Even to this day, pilgrims from India m lo 
Rersia, Georgia, Motcaw, and Arabia, Bootan, Shina, 
and even Siberia 


* &rBAao, li>. IS p. 609 
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We are not to suppose, that there never was any 
intercourse between India and the more western 
countries of the old continent There were diviners 
and soothsajers m Syrm and Palest irtCy from bevond 
the east, tint is to sa} from be>ond Persia, and of 
course tioni India, 700 years before Christ, accord- 
ing to Isaiah, and these, long after, found their 
waj even to Rome , and, according to some, it was a 
Hindu, that had been shipwrecked m tlie Red Sea, 
who first pointed out the vray to India by sea * 
Xerxes, when he invaded Gieece m the year 480 
B C had a large body of Hindus with him, whose 
officers vrere men of respectability^ and there is little 
doubt but that they had BiShmens with them 

Three hundred years before our era, the Cartha^- 
ntans had numerous elephant from India and their 
maTmts or dm ers were Hindus U hey seldom used 
the jijrtcan elephants, which, says Plin v , were tmio 
Tous, and could not bear the •‘ight ot the elephants 
from India f The Cartkugimans had no proper 
name for an elephant, and from the mahots th«yr 
adopted the Hindu name Gaja, which they pronounc- 
ed Gaisa. Till that time, they, as well as the Phoe^ 
moans their ancestors, called them Piaph or Alpha, 
beeves or oxen J and the Romans, when they saw 
Ptbrhds’s elephants, called them also Lueee Moves, 
and this was m the year 280 B C 

Polybius J informs us, that m the year answering 
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to 251 B C Metelltjs defeated Asdhobal in Sicily^ 
killed SIX and t«^enty of hia elephants took one huiv- 
dred and four, and sent them to Home, with their 
dnveis, Hindus According to the same 

autlior, when Hannibal crossed the Rhom 218 
years B C the dmtrs of his elephants weie also 
Hindus , and after this penod, we find a Hindi word 
for an elephant introduced into Italy, for till that 
time, the_y called them lare;e oxen This name was 
Barrus, or Baro, as it is written by Isioorus,* wIk> 
says, that it was a Hindu denomination Baro and 
Baronem in the objective case, are from the Sanscrit 
Bdran'a and Bdian am Vvom Ban us oi Baro, the 
Latins made barntus, to express a noise like that 
made by an elephant, and also the verb harrue , and 
probably tlie word Ehui is derived from it 

When IManlius marched, at the head of an army, 
through Cana Pamphylia, 189 \eais B C he 
came to the banks of a iiver, near the fort of Thabu- 
sion^ called the rn er Indus, or of tlie Hindu , from R 
Hindu mahot, who fell into from his elephant, and 
was^ drowned ,t and this was on the boulcis of the 
greater Pki^gta Sometime before this, w e read in 
Alcithrons letters, thdt Hindus of both sexes, m 
the capacity of servants, were not uncommon in 
Greece* Several emigrations took place from India, 
and we find some tribes of Hindus settled in Colchis, 
“where are to this d ly , and Hesychius as- 

serts, that the Sindi of Thrace came onmnalh from 
India\ When Q Metfllus Clli r was pioconsul 
of Gaul, 59 ;>ears B C the famous Ariovxst king of 


* IsiDOR de on^in 
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the Sutci made a present to him of some Hindu*, 
who had be^ shipwrecked on the German shore* 
They were merchants, y ho had ventured thug £v 
iroDi their native country * In the Vrihat-caihd wc 
lead of several Hindu merchants, who vxsited the 
^cred Isles in the west, and bein^ shipwrecked, they 
were made slaves , and some of them were^ fortu- 
nate, as to obtain their kbertv, and to revisit their 
native country It is ueclared there, that diey went 
% great part of the way by land, and then embarked 
at a place called Ilanca f anothei liai hour is men- 
tioned also under the name of Pauta-pur^ and this 
subject I shall resume when I come to treat of Uve 
Sacred Isles Strahlexbebg saw a Hindu at T<h 
holsk^ who went from India to that place, through 
China Bell saw another from Madias, qu 
the banks of the ArgonS , and Mr Duncan, Gover- 
nor of Bombay, introduced another to my acquaint- 
ance, who had been there also The distance from 
the Indus to England is one fourth less than that 
from Madras to Tobolsk through China ^ and the 
embassadors of Porus travelled as far as Spam ^4 
years B C The constant embassies, sent from Zndus 
to the EnjperoTS of Rome and ConstaniinopU^ are well 
known to the learned, even as late as the sixth cen- 
tury , but m the seventh, the grow mg power of the 
Muhamedans became an insurmount^le obstacle to 
any further intercourse Besnies, the present stab? 
of society, manners and politics m the west, make it 
impossible for Hindu pilgnms to travel through 
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i^spe They would be stopped at every step, and oc- 
casionally confined , and instead of alms, they would 
receive insults only from the lower classes 

But the most famous of all, was the embassy sent 
by PoRUS to Augustus the embassadors went to 
where he was at that time, 44 years B C ac- 
cording to Orosius, and the purport of their com- 
mission was to enter into an alliance with him But; 
as some time was spent before any progress could be 
made m this affair, other embassadors were sent by 
PoRUs, some years after, when they found the Em- 
peror at Samos This Porus in his letter boasted, 
that he was lord paramount over 600 kings , and, in 
the supplement to the Blurvtskya'pur&nay it is de- 
clared, that no less than 800 kmgs were the vassals 
of the famous Vicrama'ditya With them were 
aUo embassadors from Pandion, king of the south- 
ern parts ot the Paimsula , and they had in their 
tram a Brdkmcn^ a native of BrXgxigoska (now Ba-‘- 
roach ) called L’kad-ga the Sarmana^ Zarmanos 
Chagas He chose to remain behind, and attached 
himself to Augustus, m who^e service he remained 
for some time, m the capacity, it seems, of an augur 
or soothsayer • 

When the Emperor was at Athens^ Chad'ga the 
(Samanfl caused himself to be initiated into the sa- 
cred mystenes, though it was not the usual time , and 
soon after he \0luntar1l3- ended his days on a funeral 
pile Calanus followed Alexander ot his own 
accord, and ascended likewise the tuneral pile at 
Pasargada Tliere was even a large detachment of 
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Hindus, who followed Alexander into Persia, anc 
which we find on the borders of J/edw, with Eumf 
NES, eight years after the death of the former Ii 
was commanded bj the brave Kltj us, prohablji 
Ketu, or the fier\ meteor of war , and theie was cer 
tainiy little, or no compulsion used by the Greeks 
for the}' took e\en their wnes and jfimilies along 
with them Keteus died fighting valiautl\, and his 
two wi\es insisted upon burniH" themsch es with the 
dead body , but it was found that the eldest was 
with child, and therefore she was prevented from fol- 
lowing hei husband The joungest went tnumpbant- 
ly, and was led b} her brother, and other relatives, 
and servants, to the funeral pile * 

Claudius received also an embassy from a king 
of Cei/lon and when Tr^jav was marching against 
the PartfiMtis m the vear 103, some princes of India 
sent embassadors to him, requestme him to settle 
some disputes between tlicm and their neighbours, 
probablv the Parthians It is remarkable, that dur- 
ing this expedition, Trajan uas constantlv supplied 
With o\steis from Great Britain, and u inch were 
preserved fiesh, by a particular process, discovered 
by one of the first epicures of the age There were 
embassadors fiom India sent to Antoninus Pius, 
to Dioci ETiAV, and Mvximiav, to Thfodosics, 
Hehaclius, and Jlstix I \N, and read [ of fw<i 
Hindukmgs, putting themselves undei the protection 
of Diocletian and AIaximian, and their uamc« 
were Genxobov and Esatech In the }car 374, 
Aurelian took Palmyra, and made Queen Zenouia 
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prisoner There he found a body of Hindus, whom 
he cauied to Rome, to e^ce his triumph Damas^ 
eius, who was contemporary with Justinian, in 
his life ot IsiDimus, relates several cunoiis anecdotes 
of Sexerus, a Roman, but hy biith an Jfiican, and 
who Ined in the time of the Emperor Anthemius* 
Sever L s was a pliilosoplier of most austere manners, 
and gre ir learning, and fond of the society of learned 
men After the death of that Emperor in 473, he 
retiied to Alexandria, wheie he received at his house 
several Brahmens from India, and whom he tieated 
with the greatest hospitality and respect Dates and 
rice were tlieir food, and water their beverage, and 
they shewed not the least curiosity, refusing to go 
and see the most superb fabiits and palaces, with 
which that famous city was adorned * 

It IS remarkable, that ancient travellers make no 
mention ot the monstrous statues of tlie Hindus 
The historians of Alex a voir take notice of the 
Stba, carrying among then standards the image of 
Hercules, whoever he was The Siua^em round 
Muttra on the Jumna, had also a statue of Hercu- 
LEs,t or Bala-dev A Philostratus takes notice 
of some figures cut out of the rock be\ond Harditat , 
but these statues had nothing monstrous in them, no 
more than those made bj Gx ei lan irtists in the Pan- 
jah, according to the same author It is not improba- 
ble then, that at that time the Hindus had not yet at- 
tempted to represent, eitlier in stone oi wood, their 
monstrous deities The} were first intioduced to our 
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knowledge by Jots, according to Claudian, w1k> 
wrote H» the fifth century, and who ea>s 

- Jam iptiiio 

£f|uor, «t aMudum stlv» delpliina videbo 
JiiH codilcu bomioef jimctos, et qiiidquid maiie 
Nutnt JunAiCis, qux pingdur Indu, vein. 

From this it appears, that in his time the Roynam 
adorned their houses with tapestnes, worked by 
JescHy and representing all the wild and monstrous 
figures of Hindu m} thology, such as men growing 
out of sliells This is an obvious aHusion to ‘S an- 
c'ha'sura, and his tribe living in shells, and peeping 
out of them m Shandha-dwxpa oi Zangh-Bai 

In the year 539, a king of the Hemiantes in Ara^ 
but^ called Al-Mo\dar, a general name foi the kings 
of that tribe, and genemlh residing at Ho ah, invaded 
Syria, and the Roman exarchs, or Go\ernois, were 
obliged to fl} to /ndifl for shelter, and certainlv by 
sea, as the Romam weie at war with the Ptibians,* 
and probably they found no other means of escaping, 
but by getting on board of some ship just going to 
sail for India 

There were at Rome augurs, and dinners from all 
nations, but mostly from Chaldea 1 here w ere sgme 
from Armenia^ and even a few Jcic^, anti 

particularly women from that nation Tlitrc were 
aUo astiologers, says Juvenal,! from Phrygia 
and India, and none but very rich people employed 
these, and this was about the micfdle of the first 
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century There were many Hindus at Akvandruty 
according to Ptolemy, who lived in the beginning 
of the third cenU\v> llie inhabitants of Europe, at 
an early peiiod, dtd by no means show so much 
leadmess m leaving their native homes to visit dis- 
tant countries, and paiticuUrly India We are told 
that Pythagoras and Democritus visited the 
Hindu sages , but these accounts are delivered in too 
vague a manner, to dcseive any credit. 

The fijst European upon record, who visited India, 
IS ScYi AX, a Greek and expenenced seaman, sent by 
Darius Hystaspes al) 0 \ e 500 ^ears B C to explore 
India For this purpose he went to Caspatyrtis ox 
Caspappt us, now Coskabpoor upon the Hydaspts, called 
also Indus, and the Hindus tlie iessei Sindhu 
or Smdh Ha\ mg made the necessary arrangements, 
he sailed down a large iiver, which flowed toward 
the east, and then he entered the ocean, and re- 
turned by the way of the Red Sea,, and sailed to the 
bottom of it, where his v o) age ended, after a circum- 
navigation, both on the iner and by sea, of two and 
thiit^ months Tnis river is unfortunately called the 
by Herodotus , othtnvise, tioin the particu- 
lars, such as the course of that nv er, and the time 
that his circumnavigation lasted, one would suppose 
that it was the Ganges , and indeed many learned 
men are of tliat opinion 

The next European who visited India was the phi- 
lost'pher Ph EDOv, about 430 yeai's B C but it was 
not an act of his ow n He is said to have been an 
Elean, probably because he was a naliv e of Elea in 
the lesser Asia It is recorded of him, that he was 
taken, and detained by Indians and afterwards sold 
by as a slave It is probable, that be had been 
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fitst to some Persw?i nobleman, sometime after 
^^intcd to the ^\erament of Some district in 
tniia, where Ph.edon was carried awa^ by a party 
of Hmdus he this as it may, we find him afterwards 
at Athens^ as a sla\ e again, to a man, who kept wo- 
tnen and handsome }Oung men, for the purpose of 
prostitution ll€ was icdcemed 1)\ Alcibiades at 
the rei^uest of Socrates, whose distiple he became 
He founded xhe Ehat school, cal !t d after- 

wards, fiom Its having been tiansfciicd io Eretria m 
Eubaa, b\ Mi nldimus his successor* 

There w'as a regular trade earned on, to Indta^ from 
the accesson pt the Ptolimies to the throne of 
Egypt ^ to the conquest of that country by the Ro- 
mofis^ which did not cease tdl tlie middle of the se- 
venTh century, when the growing power of the Mu- 
hasnedans put an insurmountable obstacle to a regular 
intercourse The Greeks under the Ptolemies, had 
settlements at CatUan near Bombay , but they were 
dnven out of them by the native kings It seems 
also from the PtiUingenan Tables, that the Romans 
hatT aftonsiderable settlement near Muzins now 
Mirjec, where they had erected a temple in honour of 
Augustus,! and they had also two cohorts, or 1200 
men, to protect their trade The imports and ex- 
ports were the same as they arc to this day, as it ap- 
pears from Arrian’s Penplus, and the Justinian 
code. 

The Greet Kings of Bactriana ruled over all the 
countnes on the banks of the Lidus, even as far ts 
Sithmd, dunng a period of 129 >ears, that is to 


* Sec Sdiuaa, Hbsychius de lUuatnb , and LAsaTias. 
t See Pfutingeruin Tables. 
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ftay from the ;year 255 to 126 B C Even some of 
them weie in possession of the western parts of the 
Gangetic provinces and Demltbius is mentioned as 
one of them, and according to Sig Bayer, he 
ne\er was King of Bactrtaifa or Balhi hot of some 
inland part of IndiOy extending beyond the Gariges, 
about the \eai 195 B C According to Strabo, his 
predecessoi Menander concjiiered the countiies to 
the east of the Hypaim, as tai as the Jumnd* * * § His 
empire extended from Pattalena, to Zizerus^ which I 
take to be the small, but famous lake called Jtd-jer^ 
or the spring of Jid^ noticed by Ctesias, under the 
name of Sid^ and a little to the westward of the Junmd 
and DiUi f 

To these conquests Demetrivs added some mari- 
time countries to the eastward of Patalene^ such as 
Sigertis, and the kingdom of Ta^sariostus^ now the 
countries of Cachha and Gujjardt^ as I shall show in 
the appendix 

Tliere are now numerous Hindus roving all over 
Arabia and Persia, as far as Astrathan, or settled in 
some places of trade for a few 3 ears oulv, uVen tliev 
return to India X fori take no notice hcic oi nu- 
merous tribes of Hindus, wlio are consiiku d as na- 
tives 0 ^ Peisia, Ttuan and CoLhiit or Cuoigiii t)ie\ 
are called Hindi all ovei these couutneN, and have 
been settled there from tune immemonal ^ 


• Strabo, LaH 11 p 516 

f See Maubice's Modern Hislor^' of HndosfiyTi vol 1 p 95 
It IS dlleil erroneously Bhrdar in tbe Avin Acberi, >ol 2 p 107 

I Forster's vol 2 

§ According lo the 'ale Nabob Mehdi^Ali Khan, a mtirc ot 
3/BsrAetf See Essay on Ibe origin of Mecca, Reseturi lies, Mil 5 
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From the McUahur Coast they go to Mosambtque^ 
where thej have agents, who generally reside there 
seven or eight 5 ears , and Strahlenberg takes no* 
tice of a merchant from the Malabar Coasts at Astra- 
choTU* From Surat and Guji)ar'6t^ the)- go to Muscat 
and other trading places m Arabia, wliere Bi&h- 
mens are to be found also, according to Niebdhiu 
Arrian in his Pet /plus s^ys, that the inhabitants 
of the island of Dtoscotndis (now SocotoraJ consisted 
of At-abs and Hindus, uith a feir Greeks, settled 
there on account of the trade to India The famous 
Pra'N'Puri told me, that when he was at Bobo- 
retn on the Persian GulJ, be was informed by the 
Hindus, whom he found settled there, tliat thc\ used 
to go formerly to Egi^pt, where they had houses ot 
agency, but that they had left otf going thcic foi 
about two or three generations 

This shows, that there was between the Greeks 
Romans, Cat thaginians and the Hindus, a constant 
and reciprocal intercourse (which is by nt> means tlic 
case now) for a period of 1«00 years at least and to 
which nothing, but the overgrowing power of the 
Muselmans, could put a stop In visiting the sages 
of Babylonia and Egypt, the Hindus must have been 
^catlv surpiiscd, and their vanity huinbhd, when 
they Jieard them talk ot the/r 1 emote antiquitv 
Then, and not before, in mj opinion, tliey lesohed 
not to be behind hand with anv ot them , and cer- 
tainly they have succeeded wondtrlullv Neither 
the Greeks and Romans, nor the Turdttam, a Gaht 
nation, though settled in Spain, according to Strabo, 
earned his ton, and the beginning of things, be)oiid 
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» penod of 6000 years, exactly like the JeTvs, and 
liindtu formerly, according to Megasthenes The 
Gothic tribes entertained also the same notions, as 
appears from the cosmogony of Orpheus, who was a 
Goth* 

The Hindus had the sy stem of the Yugas long be- 
fore, but this ^ as not peculiar to them, for it pre- 
vailed all over the west, and Hesiod, who lived be- 
tween 900 and 1000 jears before Christ, declares 
that was just beginning, and Jmnas 

assert that it beg^n about that time Though the 
Yugas are of a very great antiquitv all over the world, 
vet the Hindus did not think ot stretching their du- 
ration to such an enormous length, till a period com- 
paratively modern , and the m the west were 

also the component of their grand Calpa^ which con- 
sisted equally of 12,000 years, but with this differ- 
ence, that m the west these were considered as na- 
tural I ears, which is not the case in the east, at least 
now 

The fiist time we heard, m the west, of this extra- 
\ agant system of chronologv, was about the middle 
of the ninth century , when we were informed by 
Abu-Mazah, a famous astronomer, who lived at the 
court of Al-Mamun at Balkh^ that the Hindus rec 
koned from the flood or the beginning of the Cah’ 
yuga, to the Hejra, 720,634,442,715 «lays, or 3725 
jears 

There is obviously a mistake, oiigmating either 
with the transcriber or tianslatoi but it may be ea- 


^ See GiuiNek's notes on the fragmeaU of Oarusis, 
Fabricivs Cod Pseudepjgr 
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sily rectified There is exactly that number of Vears, 
from the beginning of the Cah^yuga to the n^ra 
but that immense number of days are reckoned from 
the creation to the Cah-yuga, accoidmg to Brahma- 
gupta s s} stein Mr Davis, aftei reading tins pas- 
sage mmy manuscript, kindly undertook to examine 
it more particular)}, and I beg leaie to lefci to his 
learned note on the subject, in the appendix at the 
end of the essay on Vicrama'ditta and Saliva- 
HAKA • 

Tdl that tune, the extravagant numbers of the 
Hmdus Mere unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
With whom they kept up a constant intercourse 
That the Hindus concealed the whole from them, is 
inadmissible for il is natural to suppose, that they 
were equally vain with the rest of mankind We are 
well acquainted with tlic pietcnsions of xheF^ptwns 
and Chaldeans to antiquitj and suiclv tney did 
not take the trouble of inventing fables to conceal 
them On the contrarv, Mlgastulxes, a man of no 
ordinary abilities, t w ho had spent the greatest part 
of hi8 life in Ltdia, in a public character and was 
well acquainted with the chronological s} stems of 
iht E^yptiansj Chaldeans and / ci/j, made paiticular 
inquiries into tlicir history, and declares, according 
to Clemens of Alexandria, that the Hindus and 
JoLs were the only people, who had a tiuc idea of 
the creation of the world, and the hcguining of 
thin^ and wt learn fioin him, thit the historv of 
the limdiis did not go back above j 042 vears, from 
the invasion of India b} Aiexandir Manuscripts 
differ, some hav^e 504-2, or 0042 others have 540C 


♦ As Res V 9 |» 242 
t bee Asiatic Researches, rol 5 p. 2^0 
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years^ and three months , for he calculated even the 
months , but the difference is immaterial in the pre- 
sent case 

Tins period of the Hindus was adopted afterwards 
by the Peisians^ or was common to btith and tire 
latter reckoned, from the creation to the era of Mn- 
lic-siiah, in the year IO79 of Christ, 6,586 \ears ,* 
that IS, they placed the creation 5507 years before 
Christ It appeals also from George of Trtbizondy 
that the Peisum reckoned, from the flood to the 
year of Christ 652, or era of Yezdljird, 3,755 
years, ten montlis, and twenty-three days, conform- 
ably to the ideas ot Ano-MyvzAiv and this is a^am 
the period of the CaU-yuga of the Hindus Fiom 
Alexander’s entering India, to the same era of Me- 
Lic-SMAii, there aic HOSycais, which deducted from 
6,586, there remains 5178, and this I heliev c w as 
originally the true leading in Mfc ^stii£\ess ac- 
count of India Be this as it may, the difference, re- 
latisely speaking, is not very considerable, and is im- 
material m the present case 

Christ was the son of a carpenttr, and himself a 
carpenter, or Tacshaca in Nonsuit The Persians 
called him a Peishi-cara, handiciaftman and trades- 
man In the Calpa-druvia-Calicd, a treatise of the 
Jamas, and in m\ possession, 'b v Le-i a'hana, called 
by the Hindus a TacJiaca, and said to be also the son 
of a Tacshaca, I'aJita, ni Txiashfa, is declared to 
have been a Sraxaca 01 SiWaca, a ti iticsman and 111 
the western paits of Jndia, as iii Cnujarat, all ban- 
yans aud tradesmen arc c.illctl Suxnias The words 
of the Called are, “ S v'lav a h vv v Xamd Raja Jama , 
Pai arna 'Si dvaca-pati 1 he King called 'b \'lav a'- 
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HAVA WM a /(flfwjfl, and the lord and master of the 
'^cFoaaUt*' or Sdbacas^ aa more generally written and 
pronounced 

Even the name of 'Sa'li-va'han, 'SaYiban, and 
'Sa'lba'n', as he is called in tlie spoken dialects, seems 
to be of Parian and Arabic origin, as well as Peuheh- 
-edr, the name of his followers Sabb, oi Subbt signi- 
fies a stake, a cross, a gibbet, the Poiiuin Furca^ like 
the Greek Ewfoi, Salih or Salt signifies also ciucified, 
and in the plural foim, it becomes Salub, and Salb^n 
Ashab^al-Salihy means the Christians in Aiabic^ 
that IS to say, the followers of the crucified The 
best Sansent expression for this is Suh\.ay 
or Satwa madeuvatue form, and these aie indif- 
ferently pronounced 'Salaba, or Salba^ and m the 
plural number Sdiaban, and Stdban In the Cuma-^ 
nch-chanda^ these oi SalhuHs, are mentioned, 
in the same page with 'f^ACA, o* Sa'la-va hava, 
and as existing at the time this Parana was written 
Hie copy of that section of the Scanda^pui ana in my 
possession, was written about C30 ^eais ago m Gur^ 
jarat and the wnteror tianscnber, well knowing, 
thAt Savaca was a title of S\ca, or Saliaahana, 
wrote first Sthaca^ instead ot Saca , but recollecting 
himself, and finding that there was a redundant s;yl- 
lable in the \erse, he diew tw'O small strokes with 
the pen across the middle sj ilahk, show ing, that it 
was to be left out, and the whole word to be read 
Saca In the Luckraru. copies of tins section, no 
menfioii made of Sata^ and the whole \cii,e is 
omitted 

Tlie copies fiom Ckttra~i.uta^ hai e the w hole verse, 
but the name of Saca is \ariousIv written, sometimes 
'Sacra^ Sraca, &c 'Ihcse readings are obviously 
erroneous There were no other copies of that sec- 
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tion at Benares but those procured from CkUt a-cida, 
and Lucknow, till I was lat^ presented with a neat 
copy 230 \eaF3 old, from Gi^ardf, by Pandit of 
that country The Lucknow copies aie tolerably ac- 
curate, but those from Chitra-cUta are miserably 
mangled, thiougb the carelessness of transcribers. 
The passage relating to 'Saca, i') in the following 
words Tatah trishu sahasrC^hu sate chdpyadhtchhu 
cka, 'Sac6 numa bhavtshya^ cha ybiiddridra haracah 
and whether we read Saca oi Saraca, it points to the 
same individual 

The idea that Sa r iv a h vna was home on a tre^ 
cross, 01 furca, thev might have borrowed from the 
Mamchians, who repiesented Christ stretched upon 
a tree Vdhana, bahnna, and xuhu or haha, are nouns 
dciivcd from the verb xah, \eho, to c'\u\ , and used 
both in an active and passiv c sense "i bus 
vuhana is one ot the titles of or tut Indha 

IS called Mt^^ha-iohana, or the cloud bomt , G-and^ 
ha-xhha is the wind, tiom its Ining the vehicle of 
pcifumcs Tlic clouds loaded with water art called 
ydii-xaha 'J hus Sdl-hali, Ilal-bah, Sul-buhana, &c. 
may signify eithci he who caiiies his cioss, oi w'ho 
was borne, or exalted upon tiic cross CjmliJci is 
one ot the titles ot C iiuisi, peilectly answering t6 
SuUi-baha 

The HimJu\ arc verv fond of forms oi emanations, 
which tlie> consult 1 to he (he same with the onginal 
trom wlncli tho^c t unrutioitij spinig, and disciples 
are very otten confide icd as so man) torms ot then 
nuisters Jt in then veiv possil le, tliat thtv should 
have considered the Apostle and disciple, wlio first 
prcache^l the Gospel in India, ts a toim ot Christ, 
or as Christ himself, alter scveial centuiies had 
elapsed, ^mcl thus possibl) liavc misUkea the j ear 
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of the death of the form, or disciple, for that of his 
pnoapaJ Notv some of the Apostles lived to a 
^freat age, and St Thomas, for instance, is sup- 
posed to have lited seventy-three jears, and to have 
auffiered martyrdom about the se\enty-fourth or se- 
Vttity-fifth year of the Christian Era 

^ The year of the death of Vickama'rca, and that 
®f the manifestation of ‘S ai-ba'han, are acknow- 
ledged to be but one and the same , and tliey are 
obviously so, according to tlie CumurKa-c handa, 
that remarkable tear was ihe J 101st of the Cah- 
yuga, and the first of the Christian Eia, thus coin- 
ciding also with the Samaritan text, winch is a re- 
markable circumstance 

Some learned Fandit% from tlie western parts of 
India, are of opinion, that the eia of Vicbama'di- 
TTA was originally reckoned from the first year of 
his reign, in the ) ear 3044, and that, after a leign 
of fifty-six \ears, his death happened m the vear 
3101 

This was certain]} the opinion of the author of 
the Cumaricd-c hand a, and of the Pandits w )io assisted 
Abul Fazil, who sajs, in his sunmiarv of tlie his- 
tory of the Kings ot Mdlaxa tliat Vick \ ma nirt a s 
era began the first }car of his reign, and this makes 
this legend moie consistent and piohable, 

In the Vrihat-Catha, Saliva ha \ a is ( ailed Ni /- 
sinha, or the man-lion, answeiinir to the hou ot the 
tribe of JuDA, and one of the foims of BUdd’ha is 
called Nri-sinha, both by the Paurdnics and the 
JBaudd^has Sactismha, or the energetic lion, is also 
the name of Saliva'haxa m the appendix to the 
jfgm-puraiia According to the J^nhat-cathd, Vp- 
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crama'ditya marched from his capital city PdtalU 
putra or Patna, to wage war against Nr^-sinha, 
King of P rat tshf ham ^ 

VI The cross though not ^n object of worship 
among the Baudd'has, h afivounte emblem and de^ 
vice with them It is exactlj^ the cross of the Mam- 
cheant^ with ]ea\es and Honers springing from itj 
and placed up(ni a mount Calvary, as among the 
Romari Catholics Tliey represent it various ways; 
but the shaft with the cross bar, and the Catvary 
remain rlie same Tlie tree of life and knowledge, 
or the Jamba tree, in their maps of the world, is 
always represented m the shape of a Mamckean 
cross, eij,ht^-four Yojanas (answering to the eighty- 
four ^cars of the life of him who was exalted upon 
the cross), or 42J miles high, including the three 
steps of the Calvary 

This cross, putting foi th leaN es and flowers, (and 
fruit also, as I am told) is called the di\ine tree, the 
ticc of the gods, the tree of life and knowledge, 
and products e of whatever is good and desirable, and 
is placed in the terrestrial Paiadist Agapius, ac- 
cording to PiiOTius,’* maintained, that this divmc 
tree m Paradise, was Christ himself In their de- 
lineations of the heavens, the globe of the earth b 
filled up with this cross and its Caharif The divmes 
of Tibet place it to the S W of Mtru, towards the 
source ot the Ganges Tlie Manicheaiis always re- 
presented Christ ciucifRd upon a tice among the 
foliage The Chnstia}is ot Jtidia, and of St Thom is, 
though tl/ey did not admit of images, still enter- 
tained the greatest vent ration for the cross Thc}' 
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plai^4, H a la public places, and at the 

tneetmgxjir ciw roatfe , and it is said, that even the 
i«athen Hituhts m these parts paid also great regard 
to' it I ha^e annexed the dra^ngs of two crosses, 
a book entitled the Csk^trasamha^ lately given 
|0 Boe by a learned Bffudd’Ao, who » visiting the holy 
pl^es in the countnes bordering upon the Gangc^.^ 
TbCTe are vanons representations of this mystical 
^mbol, which my friend the Jati could not explain 
to me , but says, that the shaft and the two arras of 
cross remain invariably the same, and that the 
Qahary is •ometimes omitted It becomes then a 
cross, with four points, sometimes altered into a cross 
eramponn^f as used m hcraldr) 

In the second figure there are two instruments de- 
picted, the meaning of ^\hlch my Itarned fnend, 
the Tati, could not explain Neither did he know 
what the) were intended to represent , but, says he, 
they look like two spears and indeed they look leiy 
much like the speai and reed, often represented with 
the cross 'flic thud figure lepresents the same 
tree, but soinew iiat nearer to its natural shape When 
it - 18 represented as a trunk without branches, as m 
Japan, It 10 then said to be the seat of the supreme 
One When two aims arc added, as in our 
cross, the Tumurti is said to be seated thcie When 
with five brandies, the five Sugais, oi grand foims 
of Blddha, are said to reside upon them Be tins 
as It may, I cannot believe the resemblance of this 
cross and Calvary, with the si^ of our redemption, 
to be merely accidental I have written this ac- 
count of the pn^ess ot the Christian religion m 
India, with the impartiality of an histoiian, tully 
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persuaded that our holy rcli^oii cannot possibly re- 
cene any additional lustre troai it 

The word Mlicliha m Sanscrit, does not signihf 
literally a foieigner , but it is tjenerallY understood m 
that sense by the Pauramc% v. iitn announcing, m a 
prophetical style, tlie diiFerent poweis uho w-tre to 
rule o\ er Hear now, says the author of the 
J^i^hnu^pur/uta, hear now v'iiat wdl coine to pass to 
ihi re tunes pcaverjul Kings among the Aryya- 
Allccii has a^// op/jcf?/ , they mil suHeit the reigmng 
jelfgivjt, iipod and deceive the Prajas, or the people 

In the Bhagavata, they are called Abiahmava)^ 
diasah in the plural, and Abrakmavai ckah m the sin- 
gular, because, as they understood not the tunda- 
mental tenets of their own religion, through their 
sjjmtual blindness, and the hardness of their hearty 
thf y gave it up to embrace a new one 

In the Brahmaiida w'e read, then ’u.dl come tht 
Aiyva-Mlech has, uho 'UiU seduce the people, they 
~,iUl be proud, and at the sattie Utne dtstruUjul, as ij 
constantly alarmed 

In the I ayu purdna it is declared, that generations 
of Kuigs u-ill rise, and set like the sun Then mil conit 
the Aryy a-Mlccb has, it ho mil forsake the D liarma, 
religious creed, Carina worship, "Iirt’ha the places op 
pdgi image of their anccstois, they will seduce ike 
people u it h their neu doctrine, and util g^ow Tiojseand 
znorse every day After them Sarva Ml&li ha, all soris 
oj Joreign and impure tnbef. wdl overrun the coitntry 

3iich IS the character gi\en of these good Aryyas, 
called Avarnam^ and Ahrawm, as well as their 
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Apostle, even as low as the times of M* Polo in the 
13th century Vrovn A baryifom, th^Fawdmcs pro- 
bably made A-Brahtna, in order to shew their con- 
tempt of them, but more particularly in the latter 
times, when they grew worse and worse , and M* 
Polo speaks ot some of the Abraiam or Abramxam^ 
nearly in the same terms Yet in his time the deno- 
mination of Axaruajiiy m Avdryyxrm, and 

Abdryyamy was applied to them, and he was told 
that It signified good and pious men 

I had, for a long time past, pai ticularly inquired 
from the Ba add' has w he' her they knew an\ thing ot 
the wars of Budd’ha with Tevetat/ but I was 
always answered m the negative It was my fault 
in some measure , I did not make use of the otbei 
synonymous names ot that enemv ot the leligion of 
&DD’nA I mentioned before, tJiat I supposed that 
Tevltat was a corruption fiom Df'va-Tashta, sy- 
nonymous with Df V a-Tm ASHi a', or Dlv^-Silpi, 
the divine artist, or carpeuter, who is more generally 
inown undtr tiVe rraaite of Vis^a-cass^a, or Cte 
nmveisal artist Under this last appellation, Te've- 
ta't is known to them boon after a learned Jati 
presented me with a book called the Budd ha-cha~ 
ntray with leave to take a copy, in which the 
Vars of Buddha, with Visva-carma, or DeVa- 
Twashta', are related It is a most voluminous 
work, and still it is incomplete, and the seat of war 
was in India 


* Id the Lalifa mtdra pmritUf wliidi wis brought by Major 
Knox from J^epdl, the name of Budd'fuft kmaman and rival u 
PrVapa’ita (answenog to Dcodatus). It u probable, that La* 
locbebe's Tevetat i» a corrnptioo of the name of DbVadatta 
li.T C 
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PART I CHAPTER I 

Of the tzco Tri-Cu't a'd'ri, ot Mountains wttk 
tJnee PcaL , ont in the N W and the other in the 
S E Qmrieii of the Old Continent 

I TRI-CUT'VD RI, the mountain (Adn) with 
three peaks (Tri-Chta,) answers to and 

m Greek for m that language signihei 
properly a peak, summit, and imphcitlj a headland, 
or promontory Polyevus calls Mount Meru or 
Meros, Trt~coryphus it is true, that he bestowg 
improperijr that epithet on Mount M6ru near Cattd^ 
which IS inadmissible Mkm^ with its three pe^ks 
on the summit, and its seven steps, includes and en- 
compasses really the whole world, according to tlie 
Tit)\itms xR tVit -anA tnYta Tiatiwis, prrtwious^y 

to their being acquainted w ith the globulai shape of 
the earth I mentioned in the fiist pait, that the 
Jflsp^were acquainted with the seven strges, Zora 
or Divipas of the Hindus, but I have since disco- 
vered a curious passage from the Zohar-Manass^ on 
the creation, as cited by Bvsnage, iii his history ot 
the Joes* There are, says the author, seven 
earths, whereof one is higher than the other, for 
the holy-land is situated upon the highest earth, and 
Mount M&riah (or J/ff’a) is in the middle of that 
holyland This is the hill of God, so often meu- 


• See Eoshsh Traiislatipn, p 2*7 
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twned in the Old Testament, the mount of the con- 
gregation, where the migluy King &its m the side^ 
of the north, according to Ism ah, and there js the 
city of our God ** Ihe Aleni of the Hindus has 
the name of Sabhd^ or the cougregatiou, and the 
goth are seated upon it in the sides ot the north 
Tliere is the holy cit\ ot Brahind-puri^ where resides 
Br^hbia' with ms couit, m the most pure and holy 
land of llavyatta 

Thus Mhrn is the n orldW temple of the supreme 
being, in an embodied state, and ot tbeTai-Mu rtti, 
or sacred Triad, which resides on its summit, either 
ID a single, or three-fold temple, or rather m both 
for It IS all one, as they are one and three The> 
arc three, only with regard to men mvohed in the 
gloom of worldly illusion, but to men Avho have 
emerged out of it, they are but one, and tlieir three- 
fold temple, and mountain with its three peaks, be- 
come one equally thologists in the west called 
the world, or Mkru, with its appendages, the temple 
vf God, according to Macrobius 

Hence this most sacred temple of the supreme 
being, IS generally typified by a cone or pyramid, 
with cither a single cWpel on its summit, or with 
three , either with, or without steps 

This worldly temple is also considered, by 
the followers of Budj^ha, as the tomb of the 
son of the spint of heaven, whom I con- 
ceive to be the fiist man, re-emerging m every 
Calpa, or the first lawgiver, often confoundea 
With the first man. His bones, or limbs were scat- 
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tered all ov er the face of the earth, like those of Osi- 
itis and JuPTTER Zagri-us To collect them was the 
fitst duty of his descendants and followers, and then 
to entomb them Out of 6Iia] pietj^, the remembrance 
of this mournful search vv^'s yearly, kept up by a fic- 
titious one, with all possible marks of gnef and 
sorrow, till a priest announced, that the sacred relics 
weie at last found, This is practised to this day 
by several Tartanan tribes of the religion of Bun- 
p'ha , and the expression of the bones of the son of 
the spnit of heaven is peculiar to the CAi/iefe, and 
•<ouie tubes m Tatary 

The Baudd'hists m th;s country are so close, re- 
served, and ignorant, lu geueral, that hardly any 
information can be obtained on this subject Brides, 
they acknowledge that it is so awful a theme, that 
they leally avoid to make it a subject of conversa- 
tion fhev confess that the pyramids, m which the 
sacred lelics are deposited, be their shape what it 
VI lil, are an imitatiou of the v\ orldly temple of the 
supreme being, and which is really the tomb of the 
first of his embodied foi ms , or of his son, in the 
language of the Chinese, Tai tars, and of the Greeks 
also, who were little acquainted with the s}stem of 
emanations and incarnations Tliey also declare, 
tiiat njany of these pyramids do not really contain 
the bones of the Thacur, or Lord and though they 
are to be supposed, and asserted to contain them, 
tbe real place where tliey are deposited, should re- 
main unknow n, in order to prev ent profanation , 
exactly like the various tombs of Osiats For this 
reason, tlie sacred relics, instead of being deposited 
in the pyramid, are always placed in a small vault 
deep under gtound, at some distance from it, as at 
Sdr^t ha near Baiares 
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This monument is about fifty feet high, of a cylin- 
drical lbrm» with its top shaped like a dome Similar 
nM>touinmta> but never mwe than three or four feet 
high, arc often erected by Hindus, upon the spot 
where a married Hotnan burned herself with her 
husband These mouutnents are in general called 
and the enormous one at Sdmdth is a sort of 
Sttii over the bones of Budd’ha According to tradi- 
tion, It was erected over the ashes of those who fell 
there in battle, m the invasion of the Muslemam 
But this IS impossible , as this monument is the chief 
and prmiipai piece of that sacred fabric, which was 
begun man;y jears before the said in\asion The 
only part that was finished is the tomb of Budd’ha , 
all the others, which were intended for the splendor 
of the place, and the convenience of the ro;yal inha- 
bitants and priests, remaining in an unfinished state 
The secret vault, in which these relics arc depo- 
sited in general, is called the Thdeurs Cu'tiy the 
room or cell of the Ixird, and m tlie inscription 
found amongst the rums above this cell, it is de- 
clared that SridaPALA and Vasanta, sons of a 
King of Gaur, m Bengal, built this Cutt It fol- 
Iwra from hence, that these were tlie persons who 
deposited there the Thdeurs bones In the above 
iBBcnption It IS declared, that this liappened in the 
year of Vicrama oitya 1083, or of our Lord either 
1017 or I0«7 * In the inscnption found at Isldma- 
W,t these rehes, consistmg of a few bones, arc 
San! to have been deposited m two brass vessels in a 
Ctf*, or room under ground In the account of the 
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discovery of two urns at SdrnAfhaf }t M men- 
tioned that the C&ti was eighteen cnbits, or twenly- 
seven feet, under p;ro«nd** There the relics ^^er€ 
deposited in an inn, enclosed in a vessel of 
maiblc, in the sliape, and ot the size of the famous 
Burbenm monument* Tlieie weie a few bones only, 
with \ anous trinkets, which consisted of pieces of 
coloured glass, all of them perforated, with thru 
leaves of gold, and some coarse pearls These oma- 
nients are bv no means a proof that these bones were 
those of a female It is moie probable, that they 
formfd a chaplet used bv devout people, or losanes 
and bract lets, with which the statues of Bcdd’ha 
are generally decoiated The marble vessel, which 
contained the urn, is more highly finished than that 
of the Bai htrini monument The um itself ts of a 
inoie elegant fern than that mthe abo\ e monument 
It IS in the shape and of the size of a chalice, it has 
no called figures, but elegant mouldings, exquisitely 
finished, and is of green marble I suspect the 
whole to l>e ot foreign workm in ship , for it is totally 
different, both in sh<me and workmanship, from vases 
m nse among the Hmdits, either at this day or m 
former times Philostratls informs us, that sta- 
tues, by Grtctan artists, werp by no means uncom^ 
moil m tile N W parts ot India Strabo says also, 
that altars of Grecian workmanship were often found 
in the western parts of India, and Arrian, m his 
Periplus, takes notice of altars and of small temples 
m the Grecian taste, near Barygaza or Baroack 
The practice of thus preserving the bones of B6i> 
d'ma is of great antiquity , for it is expressly men- 
tioned by Clekens of Alexandnay who says, that 
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they wetc deposited under a pyramid In the his- 
toiyof China we read, that iA the >ear 355, a bone 
of Fo was sent from India to the Emperor of that 
country, who was highly pleased with this precious 
rthc though hi8 minister Hanyu made a very spi- 
rited remonstrance against this innovation , and which 
ts to be found in Du Halde’s China 


The followers of Brahma are not addicted to the 
worship of dead men s bones, and I know but one 
MUtance to the contrary At Jagan-nat'ka they have 
a bone of CbrIshma, which is considered as a most 
precious tfnd venerable relic , so much so, that few 
people are allowed to see it and Hindus arc not fond 
of m&kmg It the subject of conversation, any more 
the %iudd'kas 


Tbc shape of these monuments is always either 
of a pyramid or of a cone, with some tnding 
deviations occasionally Thus the cone assumes the 
•bape of a trump-roof sometimes it is formed by 
the revolution of a (ymatiunit or Ogiv'e round an 
axis , and tliesc two forms are ^nerall^ said to be m 
the shape of a bell Mount Mbru, and the seven 
stones, are reprei>ented in the shape of a trump by 
the divines of Ceylon , according to Mr Joinvilje^s 
deUnealion m the seventh volume of the Astatic fJe- 
searches The pyramid is equally subject tti the 
same vanations, tne hips, or angles, being sometimes 
10 the shape of a As Mount Mkm is also 

represented of a cylindrical fonn, the tombs of the 
Tmcut are equally made ra that shape, as that of 
Shmdtha, Sacrifices and offenngs are never made in 
met, without placing before the devotees a cone or 
fnrraniid, the image of and of tlie worldly 

Lt^ga Brdhmens, instead of cither, make a cylinder 
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of earth, and for the same purpose This they call 
the pTiToeval iMtga; which was represented in the 
west, and to this day in the Dekktn, by a cone, ac- 
cording to Arnobivs and other authors 

The steps, stones, and retreats are always omitted 
in India but 1 was.told, that it was consideted as 
immatenal The seven stones, however, are marked 
by lines, in a delineation of the worldly temple and 
tomb of Budd’ha, m a large map of the wot Id, ac- 
companying the Cshttra-^amdsa, a geographical trea- 
tise m my possession This representation of the 
mountain of God struck me forcibly, and was the 
occasion of further inquines into this aubtect It u 
of the same shape with the pyramids of Egypt ^ tlw 
base only is a little shorter, with a small flat top, with 
a chapel in honour of lit dd’h a Hie sides arc smooth, 
as in the p) rarnids , hut the seven stones arc repre- 
sented by lines, winch brings it still nearer to the 
tow ei of Babtl The p> ramids of Egypt are not all 
alike some are m the shape of a cone , one with 
recesses is mentioned by De Non, who notice* also 
anwther with a circular bai>e The square base of 
this worldly temple is peculiar to the Baudd huti of 
Tibet , for in India the Brdknttn^^ and the Jmwu^ 
always give it a circnlai form In the representation 
of it in the Cshttra'^amd^a^ it is a square. Though 
the dimensions are much neglecteih in all these 
monuments at Btnares^ the most modern, and of 
course the most peifcct, aie of a conical fi^rc ) ^ 
perpendicular section of which, through the center, 
is an equilateral triangle. There is iilways a small 
temple on the summit, except one near BetiareSt 
at a place called Cumcni y Such of the'>e monu- 
ments as belong to the Bauddltas arc called the 
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tcs&ples of Bcdd’ha they might also he called the 
tettifiks of Bala or Balasi oae of the titles of 
£ui>x>'ha, bat Uttle known now, and more partica-^ 


larlyao to the irulgar. The ^urd Bat as, properly 
pronounced, sounds exactly like Belos m GteeXf 
and Belus m Zatm May we not then reasonably 
suppose, that the temple and tomb of Belus at J5a- 
was precuely a similar monumeni, and calco* 


laud fbr the very same purpose. 


On the summit of it was a cliapcl, dedicated to 
Bei^us, according to Herodotus Diodorus, the 
SScUuMf says there were three, but this is immate- 
naXt for Balas la three and one Besides, the 
temple of Herodotus probably consisted of three 
cha^ls. About tlie center ot the tower, in the 
nnddle, was the tomb of Balas, and near it, in the 
body of tlw pjTamid also, another chapel, exactly as 
in lh« great pyramid of Gtza m Zgypt It is pro- 
pdWe, bouever, that the bones of Belus were not 
(kposited in the ostensible tomb, but were concealed 
m % secret vault, in some other part of the pyramid 
or tower It appears then, that the pyramids weie 
uniiUr &bncs, and intended for the very same pur- 
pose. For the Egypfw«a, the FAcwicwim likewise, 
nad then* Belus, as well as the Babj^iotuans and Hix^ 
dta. and dns Bllus, it is probable, was originally 
the same through these different countries, in the 
eastern parts of Bengai, particularly toward the Sttn- 
deHnmds^ there is, almost m every village, a repre- 
sentation of this worldly temple, ot earth with steps 
The whole is neatly plastered with a whitish clay , 
and on stated festivals, the statue of some favourite 
deity IS placed on tiie summit, in a small, but 
htadsome portable temple Some of these fabrics 
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from fiv e -to twenty feet high, according to the 
circumstances and «al of the villagers Thete are 
considered as a representation of mount M6ru , and, 
la the inscription of S^matk, the conical mowat, near 
the sacred repository, is called 

Like ail the temples and tombs of Bclus m 
the pyramids had no opening whatever, except one 
or two It IS however pretty certain, that all the 
pyramids were not intended for the reception of the 
bones of Bzlus Many were probably intended for 
the burial of a very few exalted and sacred charac- 
ters, like the grand Lamas of Ttbeiy with a few 
others, who are always buned under pyramids btit 
these are acknowledged to be forms of Bodd'ha, 
though of an inferior rank As the Egyptians con- 
cealed most carefully the real place where thtar 
Belli s was entombed, it is not unlikely that the 
great pyramid was only an ostensible one:, and of 
couise allowed to remain open For we arc toW, 
that the body of him for whom it was intended, 
never, was deposited there , or if deposited, it was not 
into tile ostensible tomb, but into some secret place 
under the pyramid The hmbs of Osiris wet* 
buried separately, and on the very spot where Isrs 
found them ami he was torn into fourteen pieces; 
others say six-and-twenty The general opinion is^ 
that Isis collected all limbs m a likie 

which she made man\ others, and presetPtod theitt to 
several cities thiough Egypt ^ assuimg 
every one, that the) possei.sed the real one It is 
supposed, that Osikis was entombed near 
though the spot never was kno^in 

The tower of hnbd seems tlicn ta ha\ e be 4 m the 
wordly temple of the spirit of heaven, and tlie tomb 
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of his toil, eiUvT the first man of the Ca^, or the 
neat ancient kti^ and legiilator of the conirtry 

i 

There were fisur Adorns^ and four Budd hai also , 
and wc are now under the fourth, accordmjf to the 
traditions of the Musthnang^ and of the Bttudd has 
Aaajc’s hody was, at his own request, entombed in 
a cave or vault, called Aiconm, in a mountain in the 
-center of the world, and of course the M(Tt4 ot the 
BRndnSj and represented by artificial hi Ih either of 
atone ot earth, and of x^anous shapes, like MSy'U 

His descendants removed to that hoi v mountain, 
the wicked offspring of Caiv weie allowed only to 
dwell at the foot of it^ whilst that of Seth were 
seated higher op, as for as the top, where they lived 
m great aanctity and purity of manners, every day 
worshipping Goo on the summit of the mountain, 
led vi&itmg the body of i\DA>f in his vault, as the 
WKana of procuring the divine blessing * This 
tnouQtuo, in the center of tlie earth, with seven 
or stones, or mount A/eru, was really the 
moimtam of God, the worldly temple of the spmt 
fif tewcB, and the tomb of his son Cointcs 
of Sji^frma says, that this holy mountain was de« 
pictcdupen the shield of Achilles, and that on its 
aommit resided the efficacy or Sacti of the world, or 
of the sapreme being, towenng to live skies and be 
add^ that tfau most sacred place was very difficult 
ofoocess, 

. The bmbs, or bones, of this son of the spirit of 
iwareo, PuEirtu in Chmuc^ Bodd’ha, Osiars, Dirv 
VTsi us, or A DAK, were dispersed all over the 
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world Adam'a rcmaiiw, after the flood, wete divi^ 
ded ainoag his posterity:, and his ^cull feU to the 
share of Shem, who deposited it m a vault on mount 
Caharyf near the holy hill of Moriah or Morek, 
The inhabitants of Ceylon showed formerly one of hia 
teeth , and they have now one of his tusks for their 
last Adam or Bddd’ha, was incarnate in the shape 
of an elephant , and ascended into heaven, fixiin the 
summit of the peak of Adam MutclmanSy who 
weie settled m the Femnstda^ and in that island, at « 
very early penod, concluded, and not without some 
plausible ground, that this Budd ha must have been 
Adam and accordingly, Persian writers gravely »n- 
forni us, that Adam was banished to Ceylon^ and 
thence translated into heaven, from the summit of 
the peak, which was denominated after him Za- 
RADEs, ZoROADis OT Zauat was the name given, by 
the Chaldeans, to the eldest Zoroasiek, claimed 
equally by the Persians Some say that Beius 
taught the Chaldearis astronomy, whilst others in- 
sist, that it was Zabadls or Zoroaster, whom 
several learned men consider as the same wifli 
Mizraim, the son of Ham Be this as it may, the 
eldest Zakadfs was the son of Oromazes, the spirit 
of heaven, according to Suidas Like Adam, he 
directed that his bones should be carefully preserved: 
his precepts for a long time were complied with ; 
and his relics, carefully and secretly entombed, like 
those of Bala or Budd’ ha, like the limbs of Osiris, 
and like those of Bacchus at Delphi, became an 
object of worship The eldest Zoroaster, called 
Zarades, Zoroades and Zarates by the Chaldeans, 
IS probably the same with Belus and the Saurid of 
Arabian writers and the Goddess Zaretis was 
probably his consort Several leametl oriental wri- 
ters insist that Zoroades, or Zoroaster assisted at 
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the buiWing of the tower of Babel , aod that he M 
the same with Zohac or Nimhod, aud tiiat under 
the name of Saurid he built the great pyramid m 
iEpjpr Ihe Pams m ladm aay, that he was a native 
otVhtna ^ but I suppose that tliey originally meant 
BactriOj seemingly <tbe natise country of the Chhias, 
according to the Puraftas, and the eailicst Persian 
and Arabian authors, who say that formerly the 
country about Samat cand was called Chumiant and 
Its inhabitants Chinas* 

II The three peaks of Me} u are, one of gold, the 
other of silver, and the third of iron, stone or earth, 
which 18 considered as thf same Thu% the iron 
age IS generally called the age of stone or earth in 
Indus In the west, mankind was produced from 
atones, thrown by Dkccalion and PiiinHA behiiKl 
iheir backs, in the beginning of the iron age , and from 
them sprang tbepiscsent stony or atonc-hearted race 

In consequence of this, some powerful princes are 
declared, in the Purdslas and other books, to have 
erected three mountains, of gold, silver, and stone. 
Of three pyramids or conical hills, like the three 
peaks of Mim^ though the raatenals they were built 
with were only stone or clay. Poly^nus has given 
us the names of th^ three peaks, Menony CandasHy 
and Coranbi, which^ however distorted and dis- 
figured, may be still traced beck to their onginal 
standard For this purpose let us suppose, that 
a traveller asked a Hmdu the names of tfwse 
three peaks, the Hindu probably answered Mana^ 
Ctmt'hddhyay Cadkshpty or hterally in EngUsh, Man a. 


• Duma* lot's Bibhotfa Onrat To«e Tankb and T«ban SSr 
W. Ousxlst'b Trwdit. of Kfao Haucal m tte Ai^isodhc. 
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CckVha' tkut calkd^ Caila'sa aUo. The first peak. 
It u true, t$ not koovn under that name, but it is 
described as such, and this appears tu be its rc^ 
name Upon it Beam ha' resides, and his seat ip 
called BrahmA-purti or the town of Brahma"' it is 
also Mana^purij the town of Mana, or of his heart, 
©r the delight of his heart, near the famous lake of 
Mona or M^asaf the waters of which, proceeding 
from heaven, are the delight of his heart likewise. 
They are otherwise said to proceed from his heart, 
and indeed every thing there is from his heart The 
obvious meaning of Mana is mvnd^ ( metis J but it is 
always rendered here heart, because the mind pro- 
ceeds from the heart, according to the Hindus, who 
even are able to trace its track through the body to 
the liead The radical name ot Vai^Cunt'ka is 
Cmtt'ha, an ideot Ihe name of Vishnu s mother, 
in one of his incarnations, during the fifth Alamean- 
tara, was Cun't'ha or the idcot, and as she was 
very much so, she was called Vi CunVha Vishnp, 
Since that time, is sumamed Vai Ccnt’ha and 
after him, the peak on which he resides is deno- 
minated likewise In Cailhsdp?, opt signifies also. 
This Tn~chtkdn, or mountain with three summits, 
18 declared to be the lord ot mountains , and ot course 
the other Tri^oipphean hills, tor there are nianv, are 
considered as inferior to it The next in rank is the 
tkret-p9ak4emd in the N W emphatically called the 
White island, the island of the Moon, a celestiai 
earth or region, a terrestrial heaven or paradise. 

The next to this is the Tri-cttVs mountain in the 
south-east, including the peninsula of MHdiM, Sumd^- 
trd, and Ceykn These two Tm-cu tddris arc declared 
to correspond to each other, in their respective 
quarters, and their Cvrntia, or splendor, are the 
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constant theme of the Paurin ^9 and other Hinc&c 
writers These two Trt-cutagy or three-peaked- 
islands nuy probably be the two islands ol CemCj 
and west, of the ancients When speaking in 
general terms, tlw Paurdnict sometimes place them, 
tme m the east, and tlie other m the west. But 
numerous and explicit passages show, that they are 
situated m tlie N W and S E quarters of the old 
contment There are however, some few passages, 
which place them north and south of MtrUy and 
Land IS now considered as situated on the equator, 
exactly to the south of Vjoayiniy MlrUy and opposite 
to the island of the moon The last assigned 
situation Mas the first I hit upon, on my first ao 
quaintancc with the -PitiihiW, and perplexed me 
very much , as tlie Pandit ty I was acquamted with, 
insisted that the White island, one^ of the peaks of 
the western Tn-cittay was in the N W quarter, tliat 
IS to say. It occupied the whole space between the 
N W and N points and tliat likewise the eastern 
TtK^tHdri was between the S and S E. points. 
Unfortunately, they could not then produce the 
necessary vouchers from their sacred books, but m 
the mean tune, they exhibited the accompanying 
map of Jambuy m order to illustrate the subject. 

In the plate, the map of Jamhu is represented 
under three different projections The first is ac» 
cordmg to the ideas of tlie PaurdtticSy in which one 
half of the equator is obviously combined with 
another half of the meridian, on the plain of which 
the map is projected I have marked the degrees of 
longitude upon the equator, and the degrees of lati- 
tude north, upon an arch of the first mendiaii. No 
notice 18 ever taken of these particulars by tiw Pau» 
rdnki , but a httle reflection m ill show the onguml 
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design of this diagram, though the projection be 
ever so disfigured * 

The true projection of it should be m the shape of 
what the ancients called the bottom part of a sling 
and this was admitted by Dionysius Perieoftes 
Posidonius before him admitted of it also but he » 
insisted, that the greatest length of this projection 
was m a north and south direction This sort of 
projection is represented m the third number of the 
same plate Number II represents the same portion 
of the globe, that is to say, the northern part of the 
old continent, as projected in the usual form, upon 
the plain of the fiist meridian 

In the first and second numbers, the two 
drw, or islands, abounding with Cirn'n'a oi resplen- 
dence, are represented diametncally opposite, with 
all due svmmetncal arrangement iti eierj^ part, to 
which the Hindus will always si^crlfice truth There 
are, however, some general outlines, which arc 
strictly true There are really three islands, or dwi- 
pas m the south east, and as many m the north west 
quarter of the old continent, corresponding exactly, 
or nearly so, to each other , and thej have also the 
same names The rest of the superstructure owes its 
ongin to the fertile and inventive genius of the 
Hindus The idea, however, is by no means a 
modem one, nor was it confined to India for 
ancient vri iters m the west acknowledged two islands, 
called Cemc, one in the east, and the other in the 
west the latter, called also Cptnt^ was placed near 
the straits of Hercules, and was said to consist equally 
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of three islands. The eastern Cemt, it is true, w*f 
said to be near the eastern shores of Africa This 
mistaken notion arose, through the information of 
tfie Hindus, who will hare it that the dwi^a of Land 
really joms the shores of 'Seme ha, or Africa. 

The geographer adc^ted this idea^ as well as 

' Arahan uritcrs m general 

The Gods are represented as travelling from one 
Trt~c£ta to the other , and the ^and dep^ ft>r souls 
after death, is at Yama^pttri, in the Peninsula of 
Mdfdcd, from which, on certain days fixed for that 
purpose, they set off togetlier tor H kanna-pttrt in the 
north west, which they reach after a painful march 
of twelve montlis. 

These three islands in the sooth east, are in general 
called Lancdy and in every one of them is supposed 
to be a city called a Lanra-puii, and theie is actually 
aplace of that name in Sumatra^ accordmg to Mr 
Marsden The walls of these three cities are of the 
same metal with the soil of their respeeme islands 
at couTsc the walls and palaces of in the 

Gold- Island, are of that metaU and of silver in the 
Siher-ixlaiid In the island of iron, brass, stone, oi 
clay, the walls are of these matt rials but more 
generally they are said to be either of iron or brass. 
The Gold- Island, or Sircarna, is also called Maha^ 
Lanca and Md-Lancd , fi om which is probably 
denved its morlem name of M&lhcd, whira M alao 
called Maldc'kya m the Dtoi-pur&n'a 

These islands were v\ cU knoim to the ancienti, un- 
der the appellations of Chryse, Argyrca, and Taprobani, 
That of Tapioband, though generally understood oF 
Ceylon^ was also extended to the three islands, for 
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Step HANDS of B^anttum 8a3r«, that Ar^rea, ihd 
Siher-Itlandy or &imatra^ made part of TaprohtmS^ 
and very properly too tor TaprobanS is obvkmsly 
derived from the Htnek Tdpti-R&cana, the island, or 
islands of RaV^ka, who was the lord of them, and 
whose name, in the spoken diafects, particularly rn 
the Tkkhtn is always pionoanced Ra^ban Their 
Sanscrit names are Cauchana or the Gold-Inland^ 
Rajata the silvei one, and Sinkala is Ceylon On the 
latter the epithet of Iron- Island is ne%eT bestowed m 
any book wluch I have seen but it is understood as 
a matter of course it was called also the brass 
country by Piolemv, though strangely misplaced 
by him 

Fiom \arious documents, through different chan- 
nels, he has mtioduced tuice in Ins maji of that 
country, this Tu’Cktmlri Jirst, as three islands or 
Pemnsulnr^ and also as three countries on the mam- 
land, under the names of gold, siber, an i brass 
ccHintnes Jlr DAWint has pto\cd that the 
PefUMSula of Mdidctt^ with mo^t of tlie places belong- 
ing to It, are twice repeated, and made contiguous 
by him 

In the Gold-Island, or Md-Lanau is the abode of- 
VamOj called Yama-pui't, or lu the spoken dialects 
Jam-cotCf a place well known to Aiahian and Perstan 
writera It is also called Lancd-puri, Lancd-nagare, 
the town of Lancd , and the straits ot Maided are 
cftlled, m the Purdn'as, Laned-dwOra or the gates of 
Lancd*, as we shall ace in the course of this work 
Canca is another name of Yam v or Piuto, and as 
the place of his abode is m Mdlancd, according to the 


• ScandM-pm'iMa, stcUoa of Tapi c hand'a. 
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the or ntes of LancA^ the 

i^ts of MilAcA might be c^led also with propne^ 
the gates of Casca, Pi,UTO,'or CaaohAwAra pus 
donotnmatioD is never used now by the PaurAtr'iCf; 
but there is no doubt, that it was so formerly , for 
the Cancador of Ali-Coshoi^ and other early Mu$d- 
man writers, is obi lously derived from Canca'dwh’a, 
Canca’s door or gate It is true, that they make a 
town of It, which they call also more correctly Can- 
cAnor for CancA-nAry which last js acknowledged to 
he the same with Canca nagaroy the toiinof Casca 
and io the Dekhm they always say nur or nurUy 
instead of uagai This town is obviously the same, 
which IS called Cocco-nagata or Conco-nagara by 
Ptolemt The country of Canca is Cattcade^a in 
Sanscrit y hence Musdmanw nters call it also Gung-dis 

Cancapw i or Canca mgara is then the same with 
Yama-pur% or JamcotCy called also in tlic Puranat 
MahA-LaHcA-ttun, or JkfA-LancA and it is probably 
the same wiih that called Baianca by ProLtui, and 

K bybim in Long l62 and in 4 40 Lat North* 

^ ^ ears, howexer, that ySttselman writers under- 
t|o(^ by It the town of Saba or Zaba for Vama-pun 
ct Jam-cote is a mythological city and never existed 

Vc observed before that ProLtJiv has introduced 
Into hu map tJie golden country, island or penm- 
nUa, not only twice, but that he has likewise 
ktr^uced twice, most of the places belonging to 
that countnr Accordingly Conco tiagara is agat^ 
fioticcd undCT the name of Coccoro nagara^ or fScai 
magara j from which Mvsdman writers have anadc 
Caracoi for Canca-rai-ghury the house or place 
«f abode of Canca-baja or Ya«a but they con- 
aider it as the same with CanomoK TIus town 
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tliey call Canacor^ which w some place mfhe G<m- 
getic provinces but I have shown before, that*C^7«a- 
cor OF Cmcar, was the capital city of the countiy of 
GanL^-dchay or of the Gangandce iti Bengal 

Jum-cote CSX Lanc&-puri, which D’Herbelot wntc» 
Giamcoiit^ the} place, with the IJmdiis, iii the cen- 
ter of tlie PtPtnsufQy in jive ile^rces of North, 
and in Long 176 or 175, according to Abul-Fazil 
and others, and Ptolemt places Balonca, or Md- 
LancA-purt in Lat 4*40' North, and in Long 162. 
The I/ingitnde of LancA or MA-LancA may be ascer- 
tained from the PurArraf , a circumstance i erv un- 
usual Yaina-puri is declared m these sacred hooks 
to be the general rendezvous of the departed from 
all parts of the world, and from which tliey proceed 
in a body with a proper guard, composed ot the ser- 
vants of Yam A, to Jjharma'ptm, wdiicli 1 shall show 
hereafter to be the purgatory of St Pa thick m 
Htranya or Sttcarifcyay the gold island m the west 
The days and distances are accuiatel^ described, 
which summed up amount to 81,554. Yojfnms* Tlie 
breadth of the world is 100,000 Y6jams, equal to 
1 8(f of longitude And these 81,554 answer 

of course to 146 48, which subtracted from 180 
degrees, leave 33, the h«tlf of winch l6 30' is .the 
longitude of Dharma purt, and added to 146“ 50' 
Will plate MlhLancA or Juvxote in long l62 20 
For these two places are at the furtliermost extremities 
ot Uie earth, which forms a perfect circle, sur- 
4fDundod by a sea, every where ot the same breadth. 
This amgUi ir route ot the departed will be thesubject 
0^ a separate paragraph It passes through India, m 


/ Pkt Ai^». 

T 
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the 'diHDctiQn of the first range of sixiTy n^oUR^uttl 
The PandiU^ whom AbuJv-Fazil consulted, placed 

€!imcadQr 126^? T^anem Lanc^ or tb^^kof 
AoAitf, whjcli la in ifO" of iongitufle, according to 
them Yanm-pttri is accordingly 1 905 Yojanai irom 
Lanc^i fio»e rcekcm 194^ wh^ will place JKna^uri 
10 Jong J78” Sg' 

The connnontator on the Suiy<i-Sii<th6nU^ hfW in- 
duced that distance very much , for he say* that 
L0ncA, or the three islands, occupy a spaog of 30 
degrees along the equator^ and this wili hnng their 
3S6tnne<l longitude of the easternmost shores ot A/d* 
Lancd nearer to its real ocie 

As ProLEUT places M^Lattc^-puri m the same 
longitude With the Paurari'jC 4 ^ he must have used 
tJie same and which he had probably wceived 
from the Hindus whom he conversed ith at 
druL Ma^Lancd hmngf according to tlie PnutinltcSy 
n the center of tJie Pemnsuia, it must be of cotuse m 
aixHit degree^'Of Latjtnde North and there it is 
placed by Abol-Fazil and m 4*20 by PToiiur. 
jifd Lfiacd IS called m the PurMs Vamaia and A/a- 
iaya, which last denomination it still retauis It is 
aty led also Caacham-pddu, or with the golden skirts. 
It may be translated tlie country of the golden ftet/ a 
title assumed b> tlie Emperors of Ava^ and other 
Kiogs of that part of the workl^ and the Maloy<nt 
breeze is as faisous in the east, as the Sabmn m the 
we«t, and lU cgpitaJ 'vas also called Suba or f 

la the hegtmdug of the Bt c^mSu^-^urdvfa, IM* ^ 
dared, that the strong hold of Vama in Tft-^a, that 
f5to say the Peninsula of Maiaca^ is 100 f^Wiu long, 
and JO broad, which i* autilciestly accurate 
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there a place called Mahiou^ 
probp^ly frotn the Sanstrit ' Maia^oHiiihmt) 
^vhjch impUe* a place <m the borders or shores of 
la^a the sioie is called Maktur by Mabc^ -Polo , 
and M^ilaya^cuLam are synony mous. Pen* 
fluiZa m pTOiLMir, I suppose to be denved from the 
Safi 6 crit Pan- Malaga t which implies the same thing 
For It 19 probable, that they were acquainted- oidy 
with the ttram^ tir or culam of the Pemnmla and 
Qanchana-pMa may also signify the foot, skirts of the 
golden mouiitam, or Pemnsuia 

The nc\t island is Sumatra, called in the Pur'an'as 
Pajata, or silver island, the Argyrt of the western 
geographers* In the Vrihat-cutka it is called Noirc^ 
or Naticira and St mtat, or the fortunate, and syno- 
nymous witJi Srimaira 

That famous island is called now Stsmatra, and by 
former European travellers Si/motta. In the same 
book, and in the Hitapadt^a^ it is called Carpfurtb, 
or caraphire island In the sDoken dialects, thajt 
woid IS pronounced CiT'/nrr and Cdjur “MAaco-PoLO 
gives the name of Fanfwr to one ot its province^ pro- 
bably for Canfur or (Jttmpar, as it is now called A 
beautiful lake on the island, is mentioned in the Hu 
tbpadesa under the name of Padma-nila^a, or Uw 
abode of Padma -de'\ i 


It 18 algo called Mundara m the Purdnas and as 
^ IS represented as a most delightful country, it may 
%e. denominated and it was called &iwkm- 


drrbv former geographei s But it seems, that this 
appellation is denved from Satnamkr m spoken 
delects of India, from the Sanscrit Samudra, which 
signifies the oceaa^ TTic authoi of the Pa^pim men- 
uons m island near th^ Ganges called Qceanu, and 

T Q 
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£L-£z>aissr siyn that the island of Sanamdctr is near 
the G€o^ei ProbaWy tlic author of the Perffduit 
ctmfouDd^ it with &igata island, a name of the aamf 
OBport; at the month of the Ganges and called also 
Oceanis by Diodorus the StetUan. The context, 
however of this author, and of more modern geo- 
mpbera, show that it cannot be the same island. 
Saeb^asius and others improperly laugh at the idea 
of an island at sea being called Oceams This Occanis 
was probably the place of abode of old Samudra> 
^ old man of the sea, often meationed in romances 
in the east. 

The word Samudra, or Setmundur^ are pronounced, 
Sttmmtdu^ aud Mundu m the dialects of Ceylon , and 
there is an island of that name mentioned by an* 
cleut geographers in the eastern seas, and svmposed 
by them to be the same w ith Taprobanh or Ceylon , 
but STE.pRAifos- of J^zantium says that the silver 
island made part of Taprobof^y which is reglly th* 
case. It is also called by them Palai^Sunundu, which 
1 take to be a corruption from PuUy^munduy Pulo- 
the island of SimundUy or Symotta The de- 
so^donof that island, under the name of Stmonduy 
docs by no means agree with Ceylon but is easily re- 
eohcited with Sumatra, though we know but little of 
the intenor parts. 


The large lake called Megtsba, with the metropolis^ 
docs not exist in CcuUm, but is probably that exten- 
sive lake to the south of MenangtahoWy mentioned b« 
1^ Maesdek m his map of Humatray from whicH 
several large nvers seem to issue TTie harbour of 
or Ipparus m Puh^imundu is called Aypoor 
Dakville, and ^pu by Mr Marsden from the 
ibmcrtt and Hindi u-pura or '/-/w, and in a denva- 
ftom At puray the town of the goddess ‘I or^ 
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BaA\ VNi* From this lake issues the nver Andra* 
f;u€i li or liidergej ee, in Sanscrit Indra-giri , because 
Its source is m the oi mountain of In bra, of 
Maghabd, from whom probabl)^ tlie lake in the plains 
below was denominatea Maghahu ov Mcgisbd, accord* 
ing to Plin\ , and Padiiid-miai^a or the place of abode 
ot Padma"-de'vi the consoit ot Vishnu, in the 
Hitopgdesa 

From this lake issued two nvers, accorchn^ to^ 
Plin\ , one called Paksmundus flowed towards the 
south, and towards a tow^n of the same name ^perhaps 
the modern Pakmbang) which was the metropolis of 
the island and had a famous harbour T.ie iiverdi-, 
vided then into three streams, the smallest of winch 
wasfne furlong broad, and the largest two miles 
nearly Thus 1 translate this passage of Plixy for 
It is impossible that three such Urge arms of a nver 
should fall into a harbour According to Mr Mars- 
DEN, tins lake communicates w irh the iivci of Pakm- 
bang for, says he, the inhabitants avail themselves 
of tilts lake in transpoitmg their goods to, and from 
Palcmbang* 

'riie other liver, toward the north, and supposed to 
issue from that lake, was called Cydaia^ piobably 
because it flowed tlirougli the country of Rii or Arit, 
called Datu by foimei European travellcis the capi- 
tal of whu li, on Its banks, was piobahlv called Co/fl- 
Jxu, or tlie town and fort of llu Tins is the laigest 
river m the island, and of course its yiurce tar remote 
into the m tenor parts of the couiitiv i he river Siac 
seems to be a branch of it aud the Campar is sup- 
posed to communicate with the rivci India-gni Op- 
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w>sibe to thi8> toward the west, another iiV^r flows 
trom the moantams of Indra^^n, and is called An^ 
drapeur or Indrapour froni the Simsertt Indra-pura 
amd I behevie chat the town is the same w^hich is called 
Andra-^irmndu bv Ptol£;3it,. and foisted mto Cry- 
Zwf by him, on a supposition thatit m as the same island 
with Pulo-Smundu , ind I belie\e that this is not the 
onlj place in Ttipjohane^ that belongs to Puh-Sntmjidu 
The naountains of iNoa^, or Maghahd in the island 
Sumatra, are mention e<i m the r> ihtft -cat h6, under 
the name of huUthata^ which is s\iioinmous with 
Aikgha^ from its summit being capped it!) cloinls 
and Indh^, who presides o\crra n, resuUsalioxe tiie 
clouds hence he is called Mt ouAv \ n Mlc w \- 

BA'HAKA, and in comusition MilghauaS, oi the 
cloud borne The other mountains in Sumatra^ men- 
tioned in the jy^hat~cat hdy are Mmnaia Vruihahhay 
and Chacra l^pon tlitse four mouniains, as many 
gods are, in the same booh, dcclaud to icsidc, and 
to trasel occasionally in their selt-moMug car^ to the 
fp^hiie Tdand m the west, in otdci to pas their rtsjiccts 
to V’^isHvt, and his consoit Annu it ev a , or flic 
daughter ot the Oieatt A ///<</(/, anodic r name for 
till'* Inland, implies its abounding w itli cocoa-nut trees, 
the lea\es of which hi mg agitated bv tlic winds 
strike against each o'-her, and seem to repeat the 
words Bjc-hac or ^ ac-rac or the continual noise wdiich 
the^ male is compared by the Hindus to what is 
called in Hindi Boc-boc or const iiit cliatteiing Su- 
maira is then the island of Boc-boCy Idc-vac or H^ac- 
vrac of Arabtan authors; who sav that the led\es of 
these trees s’nking against each other seeing repeat 
the woid H ue 

Sumatra appears to me to be the same island, m 
which JaMBULUs is supposed to have resided se\en 
years, and from whicfi fie went to PaUbothra Ihe 
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inhabitants, says he, hare two tongues, or htDguagcs, 
their own first, ami iwnbably the Malay was the 
other, which tlicy spoke fluently, bnt I suppose only 
in the districts bordering upon the sea Jawbdlus 
takes notice, that this island abounded with hot 
sprinit*, which is true of Sumatra, but not of CeyloiK 
1 hev had also an alphabet, consisting of twenty-eight 
letters, diudcd into seven classes, each of four let- 
ters There were seven original characters, which, 
after undergoing tour ditfeient variations each, con- 
stituted these seven classes Ihey wrote also from 
top to bottom and that this was the case formerly 
in Sumatra is mv opinion * For the manners of the 
natives of the Phiiijfpini^ islands, correspond in so 
many striking poticulars, \ntli those of the Suma^ 
4rans\ that no doubt can be entertained, sajs Mr 
JVlAttsoiv, it not of a sameness of ongin at least of 
an intercourse and connexion, in tonner times, which 
no longer exists The\ ustd to wute from top to 
bottom, till the Spumards taught them to wute from 
left to right 'llie fagala ilphabet in these islands, 
Inis certain 1\ great alhnity with those of Sumatra 

Tlie two alphabets of the Sumatrans consist 
only, one of twenty -three, and the otlier of nineteen 
letteis but it is probable that there were two sorts of 
them formerly, as in India, and which were origi- 
nally the same One was used by the more civilued 


• Dr Leyden v\bo liad been laltlv engaeert m mq nines concern- 
ing tbe tribes iiiliabilmg the uJaiids of the eastern 4rchipefago, parity 
confirms tins coiijeclore by Ihc mfornuiiien, lliat the nwHie of wnhHg. 
pracUsed by one of the tnben lo Sunatra (tbe is perpendi- 

cular but iiihlead of ctimmeaciog at I he top of tlte line, the wntiog 
begins at Ttve boUotn Muss den’s Itatta alphabet u slated to b« 
correct, provided the plate be turned lu a jierpendicular instead of a 
boDzontal direclMMi. H T G 
t Hulory of Sumatra, p 255 
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iMid learned classes, and at c<»iTt , th^ other was current 
among the lower classes, wlw»e jxWT and barren dialect 
had fewer sounds to express Be this as u maj the ele- 
ments of their alphabets ha^ e an ob\ lous adinity with 
those of t he Samcrit The Sawertt alpl laliet, at t er stnk- 
ang oft the double letters/ and such as are used to 
Caipress sounds peculiar to that language, has a sur- 
prising affinity w irh the old alphabets used in Europe, 
nnd they seem to haie been onginally the same 
This subject I intend to resume heieafter The Em- 
perors ot Sumatra, when endeavouring to introduce 
ciMlizabon into their country, opened an mieicourse 
With indta, but more particularly with the kingdom 
of Alagad ha, and PaUboihra , for as Mr M cusotN 
judiciously obser> es*, the Alala^ language has re- 
ceived no improvement Irom the (lialccts of the Pe* 
nmsula m Jmlta All the Hoidi and Sansait words m 
that language are sucli as were in use at the court of 
the Emperors of India, residin » m Pahar, and among 
the better sort of the inhabitants of that country 

The Kings of Sumatra call themseUes MahA^r^^as 
to this day , their prime mimsttrt> are called | 

which are both Ikimcrit teims In their lamruage 
Unaa and Dewaia are den\fd from Dlaa and Deiatd 
in SttnscrU, the first ot which signifies God, and the 
other a deity Among the names or places in Sumatt a, 
very few are Sanscrit, but the follow mg are undoubt- 
ed U such, VIZ Jtidragirt, Indrupu^a, Jpiira or Aipura, 
Stiiha-pura, Sntga-pour, or Sincapour 

Jasieulcs says that this tract of islands, orEancif, 
consisted of seven principal ones and to tins day m 


* Af Rci. V u p 233 

f Ht«l of SmMtra, p. 285, and from Manirt the Portvgvrs^ 
Mandar^ 
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the 'Pemmula^ Lanch is often called YaihLmKh or 
the seven Lanc6s, because it consisted ot sc\en 
islands This mtormation 1 owe Mr Duncav, 
OovemoT of Bombay From Yail^Laucii former tra- 
vellers made Ylanca 

Sumatra is perhaps the island of Sabald mentioned 
m one of the PMra«'<Ts, and it is the same which is 
called 'SaivaUi or 'SaibaLa in the Vui^u puranay section 
of the earth, and represented as a moLintainous region 
in the skirts of Bkadrh'vay or thir part of the old 
continent between the N E andS K quarters, rroiu 
Saibaiay Apllejus and AnisTorLt* piobably made 
Phebol or Psehol, as some learned men are inclined 
to read it The former says, that in the eastern seas, 
there are two large islaruls, Tapjobane and Pkebol 
Auistotle places the Utter opposite to Jrabia^ and 
we have seen befoie that the Pauranics, Aiahian and 
Pei ^n7;i aur hoi’s insist, that is dose to the 

continent of Africa The island of Saba/a is piohably 
the Sarnit or Shtimtl of I l-Edrissi and othei eastern 
geographers, who call it also Mil The coimtiy of 
Cipbala IS noticed by former European tiaveU 
lers, and m the year 1543^ adventuiei^ from tliat 
country plundered and ravagerl part of the island of 
Sumatra f 

III Let us now pass to the third island, or 
halOy now Ctyhiu Its Sanscrit name is a dernative 
form from a lion, and it was giien to it on 

account of Its being inhabited bv &nhaUiSy or the 


* Aristot dc Muodo 
I Hut of SvifMtrSy p. 
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ofFsprms: of a lion * It is, however, more generally 
called Lancii m the Purimas^ and is represented thcie 
as the country of Roxana^ or the brother of 

Cwcha, and both wcie born at the extremities of 
the v^orld, m the N W As he was couteinporaiy 
With Ra'mach vx dra, if rhere ev cr vv as such a Ik ing, 
he must have lived about 1800 vears hcfuie Christ 
The wars of Ra'v aka lu and the adjacent 

countnes, are famous all o tr IrM . nd make an era 
in tlie h'storj of Cryfon 1 ra litionaiv legends ui 
that island sav tl ar in unc ot tin-' ^ loocly 

wai, the i''I ind v\asdepO| ul 'cd, an * rcnuinc 1 i i tliat 
state for 1845 \ cais, I emp, o d\ lulMlK^cd Ik , 

or rather sav po^c t ft ' v ’ i il’"U ' i > < Gi[r d 

Saiiha, or ^ t" ^ Cvuno r^Ko, 

from die i c i ui MN lU f/ioUy c '1 n[ mjso 

in the /v Sa/jva^ 4he Idinoui jR<ik JuiifU 

was called Svimah or the mountain Suln It is 
mentioned in the coi imentaij on the Sm ya-SidiThanta 
in which it IS said, that M\ta the oftsjirmpj of the 
Sun, by the dau^^hter of the divine Tuashta in the 
west, came from R^maca-nagin a, or Rome to the 
mountain of Sdlmala in Lancd^ to make tupasya in 
honour of the sun, m order to obtain astronomical 
knowledge from Iiim Another name for it is Samd- 
nala from Sawnya-Nala another son of Txi asktdj who 
built Raima’s bridge Txioshid is the chief engineci 
pf tile gods, and his grand-son M\yA ot the Daityas 

The appellation of Saltca, or Sdltcc, as it was 
called by ancient geographers of the second century, 
n also a regular derivative form m Sufiscnt^ from 
or this denomination vvas unknown to 

Pi IKY According to F ftAfiTiioLOMEO, and former 


• As Rrt V, vu. p 4S 
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travellers, Ceylon was called Ham, and Ila-nhd, lla^ 
nkr y the countr}’' of Il&y whtch sj^nifies the earth in 
general Tra-nkdy or Tranktk^ another name for it, 
signifies the three countries, meaitiiig I suppose the 
three islands of Lane A 

The Hindus reckon the longitude from the meiidian 
of LoncA, passing tliroiigh the peak ot SahnaUiy the 
place ol uorship called R/unesn^ara, for dedicated to 
I^Tjcara , with the title ot R67Ra\ Haiifi oi Uijamy 
Mhii, and the mountain of Vatia in (.10 u or Siberia, 
whu.!! last IS most probably an imaginary place m 
that countiy The place of Ri'nna was called Arima 
b’v Mustlmayi miters, and thej' said that it was un- 
de 1 the equator, and exact h half way between 
the Htraits ot Alexamkr or Malaea, and those of Her- 
cules or Gades m the wesi and they ga\ e the name 
ot Gadir or Gades to these two straits, both leading 
into two vast JiJtdUen auean seas, and through 
Atimut\\c Hindus, and e^en some liabuin authors, 
It IS said, made their first meridian to pass Ali- 
CosiiGi d. Pi,rstan astronomer, who Ined alicut ^50 
\eais ago, s<i\s, that in his time some Hindus placed 
their first mindian at Ccnicadora, or Jim-cote in the 
east * I belieie that some of tliem d/d so formerly, 
and this of tonrsc occasioned atterw^ards some con- 
fusion Iheii fiist meridian then passed through tl% 
eastern Ctrne, and the last through the western one, 
the several islands ot which tract weie tlie onginal 
islands ot the blesseil When this mode ot reckoning 
w^as altered, the oiendian was placed in tlie Diiddte 
of the woild, yet it still passed throuh the eastern 
Cernt, though through a different pait ot it Tins 


• Abutfedae Chorasmtec, &c, dcscnplio iat Geogmpb mm 
voU ui p 9 
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induced them also to bnng one extremity of the 
western Ceme under the same meridian, pliably for 
the sake of symmetry, which wascertamly a sufficient 
rcMOn with them Thus the iron peaks of the two 
Tn<At6dru fell in the same meridian, and the 
northern one might be about Noca-Zembla 

This made me suppose, on mv first acquaintance 
with the Purhri<xs, that the Island was an 

Ulffpian land, and I resolved of course to giv e self 

no farther trouble about it The ingenious Mr 
BaittY would not haie failed, to baie considered 
this projection of the northern Tn-ciita^ as a confir- 
mation of hisouTi SI stem Ihere is another instance 
of the fondness of the Hindus for a s> mmetrical ar- 
ran^ment, and noticed by Strabo, as \\c haie seen 
m the first part The mountains to the noj th of India 
are in an oblique direction, and the first range of the 
snowy mountains is in the same line with Romaca^ 

C lan or Reme^ and Yamapuri or Jumcote^ as placed 
the HinditSj one at the furthest extremities of the 
West, and the other in the same manner toward the 
eaat, as represented m the second number of the ac- 
companying plate But as this oblique direction of 
the mountains to the north of India, does not look so 
well in the mode of projection adopted by the Hindus, 
they have represented them in a parallel direction 
with the equator , and with them Jumcotf: and Rome 
Strabo highly reprobates tliat alteration m the direc- 
tion of the nvoun tains to the north of India , and 
which in his time^ had been adopted by geo]) raphe rs 
in the west 

The two Gadirs, called the eastern and western 

f ates, by Arab and Persian authors, are in an oblique 
ircction, and may be called the terrestrial gates 
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for m heaven there are also two gateways, one m the 
west m the tropic of Cancer and the other in the east 
in the other tropic These were called the gates df 
the san the southern one was denominated the 
water gate, and the fire gate was in the north The 
souls of the departed ascend through one gate, and 
those who are to be bom again descend through the 
other, according to western my thologists The Hin- 
dus have also two roads, one m the north or left, 
and the other in the south Those who follow 
the left path, ascend through the nortliem road , and 
those, who follow the nght one, ascend through the 
southern path 
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On (he Languages <7/w/ Lttebati R£ of the 
Chx>ia£ Nations 

BY J LEYDEN, M D. 

THE inhabitants of the regions which he between 
an<l Ckiua^ and the greater part pf tjie islander® 
the eastern sea, though divided uito nuiBerou® 
txthei, and equaJ!^ dissjn^d^ Jn tJieir languages and 
manners, nia^ ictwith piopriet\ be characten^ed by 
the term Indo-Chinese ‘Situated between India ^niX 
China, each of which proudly stjles itself the most 
ancient among the nations of the earth, they hai e 
contented theiusehes with more modest claims to an- 
tiquity, and professed to borrow troin one or other of 
their neighbours the principal features of their reli- 
gion, laws and manners The different periods, how- 
ever, at which these were ad(*ptcd m different coun- 
tries, the various degrees of ciMlization, and the pre- 
existing habits on which the}' were engrafted, have 
produced a diversity of national characteristics, by 
which they are not only distinguished from the Indian 
ami Chintse nations, but also from one another, not- 
withstanding their common mixed origin 

The intercourse of Europeans witli the Indo-Chinese 
nations, thou^i, for the first two centuries after the 
amial of theroriuguese m the east, scaiceU inferior 
to that which was carried on with India or China, was 
not of such A kind as to furnish us w ith a veiy accu- 
rate or extensive knowledge of their laws, manners 
or literature, and for more than a century it has been 
rather declining than increasing Neither, since our 
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late rapid acquisitions m Indian languages aitd litera- 
ture, navfc we obtained any important accessions to 
our infoimation in this quarter, though both political 
and literary reasons seem to require them 

The materials of tins imperfect sketch were chiefly 
collected in the course of a voyage, winch the state 
of my healtJi caused me to take to the eastern isles, ^ 
in 1805, during which I resided some time at 
and Vfstfd jfchi, with some other places on the coast 
of /Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula* Cultivating 
an mtci course wnth a variety of individuals of diffe- 
rent ea&tem tribes, 1 availed myself of the facihtiei 
which the situation presented, to correct the vague 
ideas which I bad previously entei tamed, concerning 
tlieir languages, hteratuie and the filiation of their 
tribes Thoiigii my information was chiefly collected 
from native sources, yet it sometimes happencth that 
these were not exactly such as I sliould liave preterred, 
had better been attainable , and some times too, fnna 
the iniliffereat state of my health and other causes, I 
WHS no table to arailmjseU of tliese sources of mfor- 
mation to the extent 1 could liave vMshed Peehng 
myself equally embarrassed by the extent of the atb- 
ject, the dithculty of the research, and, perhaps Inaay 
add, in some instances, by the novelty ot tlie mvesti^ 
gallon, I should have hesitated to lay before the 
Asiatic Society these imperfect results, had I had 
any immediate prospect of pursuing the discuassiom 
1- do not Iwwever despair of being able, at no very dis* 
tant penod, to offer some more minute and correct 
views of several of the subjects treated here in a cur- 
sor} manner , and, at all e\ ents, I trust this attempt to 
introduce order and arrangement into a subject at 
once so extjensive and intricate, and to disentangle it 
from a degree of cooffwon winch seemed almost m- 
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extT|c^}e, may tjot ^ altogether without it« use; 
but may, even where I have fii/ed, serve to point out 
the proper method of investigation. 

The Indo-Chinese nations, at a very early penod, 
seem to ha\e generallv embraced the isystetn ot 
Bcdd BA From the want of ongmal historical do- 
cnunents, we can only conjecture tne period at which 
thw event took place, in the different regions over 
winch It has extended, but at present it is chiefly 
coofioed to the continent The coasts of the Malayan 
peniBsula, and of the greater part of the eastern isles, 
are chiefly occupied bj the Afoslem^ llie ongmal 
inhabitants, therefore, being for the most part con- 
fined to the interior of these isUnd^, are still very im- 
perfectly known to European '^ , so that it is often im- 
possible to determuie, whether their religious insti- 
ttttuMis are most connecterl with the tonets ot Rrah- 
HA or finnoHA, and often to reduce them to any 
known system From the names and epithets, how- 
ever, of some of their deities, e\ en as given m the 
vulgar and incurious manner of common nav igators, 
£tia often easy to discover their connexion with the 
gfand features of Hindu superstition, but our notices 
GOSKeming them arc generally too scanty, and our 
Banatives too erroneous, to enable us to classify them 
with absolute certainty. Such is the diffeitnce of 
oriental and £uropea/i manners, that the simplest nar- 
lator 18 apt to mingle con^cture with observation , 
wbil*? an absurd aJiectation of superior sagacity and a 
diidam ot Tulgar superstitions and prejudices, often 
prevent those who have liad the opportunity of obser- 
vatHKi, from detailing the most useftil piece* of in- 
fimnatiou, or induce them to reject, as anile and use- 
less fables, the my thological nairativ es which would 
enable us to deter^ne the origin of a nation or a tribe 
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Witli the exception of the Malays, and ijerhaps 
some rude tribes of mountaineers, the nations who 
occupy the countries which extend from India to 
China, piotess only one religion, and adhere almost 
solely to the system of Budd’ha In so vast an 
extent of country some diversity of local institutions 
13 always to be expected , but the spun of the system 
and Its influence on the manners of the people, in 
the same state of civilization, is essentially the same 
from Ckatigan to China This system m its grand 
features identifies itself with that which prevaib in 
Nepal, But&n, and Tihit, and has extended itself over 
the immense regions of Chm, Cham, and Japutn, or 
China, Tart ary, and Japan. Though it docs not 
appear that all the nations who occupy this pro* 
chgjous extent of terntory employ the same learned 
lan^age in the presentation of tneir sacred books 
ana reTij^ious tracts, yet this is the case with the 
Indo-Chinese nations, who, with the Singhalese, or 
inhabitants of Ceylm, uniformly employ the BdU or 
Pah, in tlie sacreil compositions of the Buddhist 
sect. This language docs not exist as a vernacular 
tongue, but is the language of religion, learning, and 
science, and appears to have exerted an influence 
over the vernacular Janguara of the Imh- Chinese 
nations, suiiilai to that whicn the SaTUcrU has cxhi* 
bited among the popular languages of Hindustan and 
JJek'hm. 

The Malam language, and the more original lan- 
guages of the eastern isles, seem m their original 
formation, to have been polysyllabic, like Sanscrit, 
Pali, and the spoken dialects of India The modifi- 
catKVia which these lan^ages have "received from 
g foreign source, seem for the most part, to have 
been ettected, rather by the immediate agency of *Sa7i* 

M 
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tint thim of Ptffi , tisough the inftucBce of tht$ latter 
is not to be entirely evduded But several of them 
have been a second time modified, by the intro- 
duction of Ar&btc, as the language of religion and 
learning, after the convenion of several of thest 
tribes to the Mahmmtditn faith. 

The vernacular /nrfo-CAiwcsc languages on the con* 
tincttt, seem all to be, in their original structure, 
cidwr purely monosyllabic, like the spoken languages 
' of or they incline so much to tins class, that 

it 111115 ^ stron^jV suspected, that the few original 
polysyllables which they contain, have cither been 
immediately derived from the P«//, or formed of 
coalescing monosyllables. These languages are sll 
prodigfoittly vaned by accentuation, like the spoken 
lahgtK^ of China, and every foreign modification 
mty have received seems to have been imme- 
dhdcly derived fVom the Path 

H I 

^ Inflw paucity of existing monuments, relative to 
iSbe JMhCktrtesf nations, no better method presented 
itself, either for classing their tribes, or laying a 
for llistoncaf researches, than by ex* 
itnhifng^tbc mutual relation of the several languages 
Whfdi arc current among them This method, when 
applied on an extensive scale, is always the surest 
Clue for devclopmg the ongm of a nation, and indi- 
cating the revolutions to which it may have been 
subjected, either by foreign conquest or colonization 
After the rclalioils of the language itself, the ancient 
momitneats and compositions, preserved m it, chum 
OUT regard , and I have thefefore noted, under their 
ft^spective heads, sucb as have come to myknowledn; 
pfC^tiing that my opportunities of procuring uiia 
spedea c? information have been very unfavoiuid^ 
and of examiiung them, very limited. 
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The Indo-Chinese languages may be coaw<^ed m 
the following order. 


Polysyllabic laiigua^es 

1 WalAyp, 

3 J&wa, 

4 > Btmaj 

5 Batts, 

6 O^.orT&g&fa. 


languages^ 

7 Ruib^ng^ 

S Bdmra, 

9 Mdn, 

10 T'biy, 

)1 Kb^bio^, 

1 ^ Uw, 

la Ai^l^ 


The learned language 

14 PaAi 


I Malatu — T he Malayu language, 90 pro- 
nounced in the Malaya peninsula, but by Eurofeam 
generally denominated Malay y is used by the nume- 
rous and enterpiising nation of that name, , who are 
termed Khtk by tlie and Mas(t by the Bar^ 

mas This language, which from its sweetness, has 
been termed the Italian, and from its widely extended 
nse, the Hmdaslaui of the East, though Jt coincides 
with the monosyllabic languages in its general con- 
struction and analogies, ts properly polysyllabic in 
Its form Having spread itself over a great extent 
of country, not only in the Malaya peninsula, but 
bw among the eastern isles, and having been propa- 
gated by a race more skilled in arms than m letters, 
It bos bfsaciied out tato ^oiost as dislects ag 
states, by mixing lu different proportions witli the 
native languages of the aboriginal races This is the 
cncmnstaucc which renders the investigation of the 
origin and relations of the Malayu language a matter 
of diflioulty, as It becomes necessary to examme the 
histpiy of the natioq^ as well as tlie structure and 
composition of the lan^^oage itself Though used 
by a uatnmof comparatively late origin, at least with 

M 2 
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to t:!« pnBctpal features which k at present 
presents, the history of this nation w still very oh* 
-scure, rather, Jt may be presumed, from the want of 
mve^gatton, than from the want of materials for its 
ilhutratioQ The history of the origin and progress 
of the MaUtyu tongne, of course partakes of this 
obicunty; but notwithstanding the great diversity 
which occurs in the spoken dialects, m the bazar 

or as the Malays term it, the Basa Dagang^ 
of the several Mala^ states, the Bam or written 
Jangnage of composition, is nearly the same in all , 
and the popular, or vernacular languages, are reck- 
oned pare, in proportion as they approximate to the 
wnttto language 

Assumrag tberefbre the Basa Jmti as the standard 
of cotnparisoR, the Mah^ language, m its present 
state, consists of three principal component parts^ 
Tile Iwst of these, which is rather the most copioOs 
and earredt m the language of conversation, may, 
perliapv, in the present state ot Vwr knowledge, h^ 
itgMed as original, thou^ it is not only connected 
With die insular wtng«ages,l)ut with some of the m<ft^ 
isyUsblcy as BArma and Thtm, The second, which h 
ohviou^ denv ed from the Sanfcrttf is rathw mfenOr 
w th€ anmber of vocables to the first, though as fiir 
s» regatdi^^*neral use, greatly superior to the thwd 
part, whkh » derived from tne Aralnc As a spoken 
language, the Malsyu exists m the mate^t punty 
m the tin conntnes, or the pemnsuTa of Maiai^s, 
which ts obviously the Temeiei of Ptolemt TemedA 
IS a regular denvatfVc from the Maiag vocable 
which signifies and from this, among other cii^ 
cn&DStancea, we may be peimitted to in& tbp high 
aatKjuity of the basis of the Makt^ language; mm. 
ils giving name to die Catsitmdes of the east The 
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laneu^;c is spoken m its greatest pun^ in 
the stales of iCiddeh or Tama Say, Per^k, ^lang^, 
KiUung, Johtr, Tnnggano, Pahang, and as far a« 
PataiS, where it meets the Siame$€ Among the 
western Malayz m general, it is spoken with more 
purity than among the more easterly isles, but on 
the coast of Sumatra, or Pul6w Purichu, it is inter- 
mixed with the Batta and other onginal languages. 
The Mcnangkdbofw race, w ho seem at an early period 
to have ruled the whole island of Sumatra, whose 
chief assumes the name of Maha Raja' of Raja's, 
and (kriv es his origin from Ltmkdpura, speak a dialect 
ol Malay u, which differs considerably from that of 
the peninsula, but which seems, as far as I can 
^udge, to coincide m many respects with the Jawa 
or Javanese language The race have probably de- 
rived their origin Irora Lankbpura in Jseva The 
MaUtyu dialects ol Riyiao and Lmga seem to be 
mixed with Javanese, as are those of the Malay 
states on the island of Java The dialect of Puntiana 
ami SamhaSy is purer than that of Barneo or of 
Banjar , but that of Passir, on the east coast ot 
Boi ucOy is greatly mixed u ith the onginal language 
of CtkbtSy or the BugU The MaSiys of Celebes 
speak a dialect greatly mixed with Bugh, while 
those of the Moluccas and the more eastern isles 
have adopted such a multitude of foreign words, 
that their dialect sometimes seems to be ijuite a 
different language. The simplicity of structure 
which the MaUtyu language possesses, in commoD 
with those of the monosyllabic class, greatly facilc- 
tates this adoption of foreign terms and the practice 
IS so prevalent m the more easterly isles, that the 
term Basa Timof , or the eastern language, is currently 
applied to every kind of jargon 

M a 
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Am die Malc^ tangu^, from its wide extent and 
die adTcnturous spirit of the nation, seems to have 
exerted, m the eastern isles, a modiiVing influence* 
simitar to that of the Sanscrit in Hmdostan and 
Dekkm, and of the Pah among the In^Ckmae 
nations, it becomes necessary to examine it somewhat 
more particularly , especially as some of the opinions 
I have been lerl to adopt concerning it, are somewhat 
difiercut from those winch have been entertained by 
names of great authority 

TTie Maiay language, according to M^hsdek, 
whose opinion has been rather adniiltcd than con- 
firmed by Sir W Jones, is branch or dialect of 
the widely extended language, prevailing throughout 
the islanda of the Ai chtpelagOy to uhich it gives 
name, (which may- be uncleistood to comprehend the 
Smuia^ Philippine, and Molucca islands) and those of 
the South Sea , comprehending, between Afadagatcar 
oo the one hand, and Easter Island on t)ie other, 
both inclusive, the apace of fiill 800 degrees ol lon- 
gitude This consideration alone,"’ adds that able 
fturbor, ** is sufficient to give it claim to the highest 
degree of antiquity, and to originality, as far as that 
term can be applied The various dialects ot this 
i^eech, f bough they have a won/lerful accordance in 
many essential properties, hav'e experienced those 
changes which separation, time, and accident pro- 
duce; and, in respect to the purposes ot intercourse, 
may hfs classed into several languages, ddfenng con- 
siderably from each other*"* In another paper, 
^bhsb^ in the Arch^ologia, voi VL this able 
sntlior has successfully exhibited a variety of in- 
stances of coinadence, both in sound and signifi- 
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cation, between the Malay and several of the eastern 
dialects By atteinpHnsif to prove too much, hpw- 
ever, I apprehend, that lie has failed essentiaJly 
He has pointed out a few coincidences, but has 
the mass of the language totally unaccounted for ; 
and as the few coinciding words may all have been 
derived from a common source, it is perhaps a more 
natural inference to conclude that they have all been 
modified by some general language, than with Sir 
W Jo\ to determine that the parent of them all 
has been the Sament The same author, m his 
histoiy' of Sumatra^ seems inclined to think that the 
Malay language was indigenous in the Malay pcnii?- 
sula, from which it extended itselt among the eastern 
isles, till it became the liagua Jranca of tliat part of 
the globe The author ot the description ot Siam, 
in the modern part of the Unnersal History, not 
onl^ assigns a very different origin to the lan^age, 
but accounts in a \ erv different manner for its un- 
common extent Describing Malacca^ he observes. 
The Malayan tongue is formed out of the languages 
of the diffeient nations \\hich resort hither, 
selecting the choicest words in each Hence it is 
reckoned the n ost agreeable and elegant m al) the 
Iiuhe€y which quality, joined to its use in trade, 
caused it to be learned by the remotest eastern people 
A language, formed according to this ingenious idea 
of selection, might piohahl;y be remarkably agieeable 
and elegant, but it uould I>e still more remarkable, 
as a new pha^nomenon m the history of nations It 
would certainly be a very uncommon occurence in 
the history ot mankind, to discover a nation so choice 
m matte is of abstract soui^d, and so refined m their 
uigans of hearing, as to take the trouble to learn a 
copious and unknown language, for tlie mere abstract 
pleasure of gmufying tins delicate sense or appetite 
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for awcet vocalic aottnds Nevertheless, though the 
autborw a little unfortunate in his doctrine of causes, 
the fact to which he alludes is worthy of attention ; 
for it is not necessary to possess a veiy minute know- 
of the Mt^ayu language, to be able to call its 
^(^%iiialrty in question ft may be safely affirmed, 
that neither the Maltty Im^xta franca of commerce, 
ittwr any of the mantime dialects of Malayu existed 
previous to the era of MAHUMWEn, in a •^tate similar 
to that in which they appear at present, and these 
dialects seem to comprehend ail that are usually 
included under the denomination of the Maldyu 
language. 

The Malayu language, m tins limited sen<»e, is 
obviously indebted to two foreign sources, for the 
m^onty of the vocables which compose it, and tliese 
‘ arc the Sanscrit and the Arabic 

The connection between the Sanscrit and Malayu 
ww first remarked by Sir W Jokfis, and Mr 
MAasDEK has conffrm^ the fact, by about fifteen 
examples^ selected, as be says, with little pains, from 
a Makry dictionary, winch lud he been acquainted 
With the Sanscrit lanj^ge, he might with veiy' little 
labour, have extended to fifteen hunthed, or jicrhaps 
five thousand Many of the Sanscrit words la the 
Malayu, as he observes, are such as the progress of 
Civiiixaticm must soon ha\e rendered necessary', being 
frequCDtly expressive of mental feelings, or such 
moies M thin Ring as naturally result from the social 
hdHti of mankind, or from the evils which tend to 
interrupt them Many of tlic names of the common 
oB^ts of sensation are also of Sanscrit origin , never- 
twess, the simplest part of the Malayu language, 
Ibd tbit which IS nwMt mdispcasablc to its existence 
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OS a dratiact tongue, is certainly not derived frem 
the Sarucnt 

With respect to the connection between Arabic 
and Mclayu, Mahspen observes, that the latter lan- 
guage abound* with Arabic words, which writers 
affect to introduce, because this display of literary 
skill 18, at the same time, a proof or their religious 
knowledge He ailds, that these words arc ^nerally 
legal or metaphysical terms, borrow ed from the Koran 
or its commentaries, that they are never expressive 
of simple ideas, are rarely used in con\ ersation, and, 
with few exceptions, seem never to have been 
thoratighl3< incorporated into the language This 
account ot tlie niiioduction of Arabic into Jifalayu 
IS unexccptionably just, excepting with respect to 
the use of Aiabic terms m con\ ersation, which is 
affected by all Maiai/i Avho have anj pretensions to 
literature Tli6 number ot Arabic vocables too, that 
have been mtroducedmto JWyizy com positions, though 
certainly infeiior to those ot Sanscrit origin, aie con- 
siderably more numerous than might be supposed 
from this statement, or rather, as m Persic and 
Turki, It IS difficult to assign anv bounds to their 
introduction, but the pleasure of the writer It may 
also be observed here, that in the Maiai/u language, 
Arabic plurals are veiy coninionlv used as singulars, 
as often happens in Turkic aiul other dialects which 
admit of a mixture of Aiabic M^bsdlv has men* 
tioned another peculiarity , m which Arabic vocables, 
adopted by tlie Malayu^ differ tiom adopted Sanscrit 
terms, \Vnile the Arabic words retain their peculiar 
and harsh pronunciation, those ot Sanscrit oiigm are 
softened down, and assiimiatcd with the rest of the 
language This observation must likewise be taken 
with many limitations; for numerous words, of Aia^ 
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he origin^ arc so completely assimilated to tbe 
* Imu pronuQcration, tliat tbej are no longer capable 
of being recognized, even by anatne Ara^y unless 
ly at^enuon to their zadicals , the aut and gham^ in 
particular, excepting in religious terms, aro very 
generally converted into A^f and Gaf, both m writing 
and proounciatioD It is certain, however, tl^at y/ro&ic 
words are naturally untractable, and are apt to have 
^ foreign appearance when assumed into an^ otlicr 
language, in spite of all modifications. The Arabic 
b a language so complete in itself, and so peculiar in 
ks structure, that it is as little capable of coalescing 
seatly with any other language, as a curved line with 
a straight one 

Marsdev has likewise hazarded an opinion, that 
the pohsh, which the Mahyu has derived from 
Sauscrii or Hindmiy has been obtained immediately 
from the natives of Guzerafy pieviou.s to the debase- 
Bient of the genuine lintdicui of tlic northern pro- 
vinces, by the mixture of Aiahic nouns, and tlie 
abuse of verbal auxiliaries The resort ot the people 
d Guzerat to Malac^y lie adds, is particularly 
ootitcd by Di Hakros and other luthentic writere , 
and It IS M ell know n th.it the Hindu language has 
been preserved with more purity m that, than in any 
other n aritmie province ot India" io tins, it is 
sufficient to answer, tliat tbe Hamit it vocables, 
adopted in MaUrm and Guzaiiiiy aie gent rally pre- 
served purer in the formei than in the Utter, tliat 
the Guzadti has no pretensioni. to he consukred as 
a pure dialect of Ilinduviy hut on the contrary, is one 
ot the very first that was corrupted by a mixture of 
ArahtCy and that Jong pnor to the penod mentioned 
by I)i Bakkos Ihe HengdU language itself, cor- 
nlpttd in pronuncia^n, as it certainly is, might ha\e 
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been more itfely t^bijjted, ai tbe medium for the 
mtnxhictton of SSamcnt vocables into Maiayu, Many 
Santcnt words that are m current use m Beng&Uy 
hkewise occur in Maia^ with almost the ven same 
pronunciation. Of this it is easy to produce a mut- 
titude of instances The following are such as pre» 
sent them Selves spontaneously 

Beikg Mday. 

Tot’hapi » • • Tfitapt . •* but^howerer 

Pamh • • • . P^n **. « far1b«r,agau] 

Tu»k*le - . TbtkaU • tb«tt 

< • * .* BaogMi • « « rmccDrfamilj 

Ktchhu or Kichl^ * . Kiclii * * a UUk 

loggit, a sigtia! notice, memonr 

Barnttg, a gift, a thing, a quality Barang-baraDg, any thing 

But It IS needless to adduce further instances , as 
the Malay history' und the language itself, exhibit 
traces suthcientK clear, to direct us to the region, 
with which tlie Malays had the most frequent inter- 
course, at an early period, and from which their lan- 
guage seems to have icceived ihc most considerable 
modifications, and that is the ancient kingdom of 
Kahnga Here I am again under the necessity of 
dissenting from M A RSDEv’s opinion He says, “It 
J8 evident, that from the TeUnga, or the Tamool, the 
Malayan has not received any portion of its anprov'c- 
meat ” I apprehend that the expiess reverse of this 
opinion is evident, for the Malays^ at this very pe-r 
nod, know the Coromandel coast by no other name 
than Tanm Kehngy the land of KeUyg or Kahnga ' 
ii multitude of compositions, current among them, 
profess to be translations fi-om the Basa-Kdnigy or 
Kahnga language, and the Maiayu language contains 
a great number of words that are Tamuly Malaifdlamy 
andTehngrt, though neither Sansctit, HTrtdttrf, nor 
Guzerhn, and a variety that are only to he found 14 
TeUfigdy the vernacular language of the Kahnga 
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For tbc same reasons that I infer an ancient “intcr-^ 
course to have subsisted between the Malawi and- 
Kakngas, I am induced to think that a veir mtiraate 
conaectioa subsisted, at a very eaHy penod, between 
the Maio^ and Javanese Not only the proximity 
of the island of Jetoa^ and the constant intercourse 
between the Malays and JoDanese^ point to this con- 
nection, but the whole of Malay literature, the state 
of the Jangua^ and the whole senes of Malay his- 
tory, condnn it It is from the Jacanese that the 
Malays profess to have received all their earlier 
mytholo^cal fables , and a great variety of their 
books profess to be translations from that language 
even in compositions professedly translated from the 
KeUng language, the Javanese name of the story is 
often mentioned and almost every Sanscrit term, 
that occurs m Malaya, is likewise to be tound m the 
Basa Dalam JawOy the high language of Java, or 
father die language of the interior, though a mul- 
titnde of Santcnt words, current in tJie Javanese 
languJ^, axe not to be found m the Malapu Besides 
many ai the Malay states, and those ot the greatest 
antiquity, are known to have been founded b> 
Jaoanese adventurers, anterior to the anival of the 
Arab$ and if the historical traditions of the Malays 
were better known, there arc many reasons for sup- 
posing, that more of them would be found to claim 
the same ongin. 

The greater part of the worda of Sanscrit origin, 
Ibund ID Malayu, do not appear to have been intro- 
duced through the medium of the Bali In many 
uutances, the Malays form approaches nearer tlie 
pure Sanscrit than even the Bait itself; and many 
i^hological ttories exut in Medayu, apd mytbol^ 
g^i ^h^racters are mtroduced in tli^, that as far 
as I have been able to learn, do not occur in Bfk 
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oomposrtions at all^ nor in any'of the Indo-Chine»t 
languages of the continent 

Bnt after assigning the Arabic and Sanscrit rtica- 
bles to their proper sources, a Urge proportwn of 
words in the language will still Tcmam unaccounted 
for , and these wo^s too, e'«jpres$ive of the most 
simple class ot our ideas, and tlie most icmarkable 
objects in nature This part of the language, which 
m comparison ot the rest, may be termed native or 
anginal, Mahsdlv attributes to what he reckons 
the onginal insular language of the South Seas , and 
this original language, again Sir W Jones pronounces 
a den \ d ti v e fi om the Sanset it That it is not Sanscrit^ 
a very slendei knowledge of the two languages is 
sufficient to evince , and it this ongmal part should 
Itself turn out to be denved, as 1 apprehend, froox 
different sources, the idea of an onginal insular lan- 
guage unit fall to the ground Now there are a 
variety of reasons for supposing that this part of the 
Maiayu language, which might be imagined the mosl^ 
simple and original, is m reality, more corrupterl and 
mixed, than those parts which are confessedly de-i 
rived from a foreign source Several of the Moiayn 
terms, which express the most simple and reniarkdate 
objects in nature, appear to be only gross auricular 
ctorrtiptioflff of true regular terms in the more ancient 
eastern languages, as jiaipfl, B6gis^ and Barm±} 
and many the simplest objects arc notdistin^ished 
itt Mahyu by sunple words, but by compouna meta- 
phoneal andf significant terms The omwaion of 
the ffrst syllable, in words denved from a/oreign 
language, whether ancient or modem, is a frequeaC 
pracnce in the Maiayu language thus the Sanscr^ 
becomes aud thus rumhidum^ the 

moon, ni JmwMst, becomes Bhlun m Maistfu — and 
iWf/itt/i, which signifies whUc, m Bitgis, becomes jmtl 
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in Mdia^ Agam the metaphorical term imta-harit 
which literalK signifies the eye ot day, is the only 
native term for the sun , though Cbrnkerzeah^ a cor- 
niptioitof the Bah term Chakriwak^ has been adopted 
in the higher dialect, or poetical style, termed thf 
Boia Dahm. The Malay term tuhin \rhich signihes 
the aged, is used as synonymous with AUaht'aaUt, 
which they have adopted from the ArahtCr A number 
of 'Tkay vocables occur m Malayu , but, for the roost 
part, they are neither expressive of our simplest ideas, 
nor of the most remarkable olyects in nature, exr 
ceptujg perhaps kUy the contracted tcmi of Aku^ I, 
ja Maiayu^ which is the same in T'hay or Siamett* 
A variety, however, of important words seem to have 
been adopted from the Barma language, especially m 
the verbi auxilianes , and m most ctf these instance^ 
It may be observed, that the Malayu pronounciation 
coincides better with that of Ta^oyy or Tmfuiu, than 
with that ot tiic Banrm proper Thus the substan- 
tive verbal auxiliary of the present, adda^ jeems to be 
only a modificaticm of the more simple da ox of the 
Btunna language Tlir past fuda of the Banaa 
dfy the auxiliary of tlB&friture jacU of the Barma ra- 
^-^^'^loounced ytt-^ or ja-Ai^ wdl or nwy, is a 
modihcatiod of th^ Barma Mk P^iv 

missive auxitary Uk tif k Of tbo 

nectron of dse Maiayu \vitfr>a4Lyja^ tbei^pok^ dmiects 
of Chinay itw mote difficult itQ\{>pe 3 fc with ac<?ii«cy> 
m the present .state of our knowledgci > Bariiow, wd 
some other authon of rcputalion, iftchni^ tp 
attnbute the onean of the Maky tetbes to the natioM 
of C^srm, and Satautiorjabservea, thjiti many i4fH)pda> 
m the languages of are sundat m found (d 

ChinetR vocabTes , and that the <30^spoodiPg WQfi^ 
^neraiiy express the same idea^ in Iroth langnagef' 
Of value of tb» opinion rt is noteftsy to apeak m 
vatt/cit terms, for the proper Chxtme Languages, 9 ^ 
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at least ten in number, and the dialects Sumatra^ 
vary edmost as much, on a imall scale, as the dialects 
of the Chinese , and to jumble together a number of 
corresponding word* itt all those dialects, may there- 
fore be HO very difficult task Some comcidencca 
tliere certainly are, bet Ween the Malayu and the 
Chnese-Maaiirm languagD, thus m th^ first personal 
pronoun, sa^a and guff, which both si^ify t in Mch 
iayu, very nearly coincide witli the Ckine&e sea6 and 
ngOy which hai^ the same si^^nificatton , but, on the 
whole, these coincidences seem neither vciy numei oua 
nor important 

The Malays language is extremely well fitted for 
being a Ltngm Yrmca, or general medium of com* 
munication amcmg the eastern isles, by the smooth- 
ness aiKi sweetness of its tone, and the simplicity of 
its structure and construction Its simple pronouns 
indicate rank and situation, and are almost as nume- 
rous as in Chmese ^ Imt the different dialects of the 
Malayu vary considerably, both in tlie use of the 
pronouns and of the verbal auxiliane* It may also 
be observed, that the more mixed and impure any 
dialect of Maiayn is, it is more verbose,' more indefi*- 
mte in its oxpresMons, and more loaded with useless 
auxiliaries and epithets, which ^cumber the lan- 
guage, without adding either elegance, force, or dig- 
nity The beauty and elegance of the M^dayn is iti 
simphcity , and the purity of its minor diai^ts may 
often be ascei tamed by this criterion alone. 

The Irtoraturcof the Malays^ though the language 
IS well adapted for poetry, is not distm^ish^ by 
many fieaturesof originality A degree oi monotony 
and repetition occurs in all the compositions of this 
monosyllabic langaagei, which has a great teiidejicy 
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to damp the ardour of composition, and extinguish 
poetical fire. The construction of the Malay is ana- 
logous to that of the monosyllabic lan^a^s, and 
there 15 also considerable smularitv m the ^aracter 
of Its compositions The most favounte species of 
composition among the Mah^s^ is the Pantim^ a 
word which js generally translated song^ but which 
perhaps might with more piopnety be rendered 
aimkox pirwerb, as it consists of a simile, proverb, or 
apophthegm versified, and its application APantw* 
IS a rhyming quatram, and is always restneted to 
four lines, hence it affects a kind of oracular brevity, 
which IS very difficult to be comprehended by Euto- 
j^anSf who can seldom perceive any connection be- 
tween the similitude and die application The Ma^ 
allege, that the application of the image, maxim, 
or similitude, is always accurate , but it mav be sus- 
pected that if one half of the verse be for the sense, 
ir often happens that the other is only for the rhyme, 
as m the 2mcient fVelsk triads oi triplets, in which 
there is professedly no connection tween the na- 
tural image and the moral maxim These Patithx$ 
the M^ys often recite, m alternate contest, for 
severaf hmm, the preceding Ptintian always fur- 
nishing the catch-word to that which follows, until 
one of the parties be silenced or vanquished, or as the 
Malay* express it, ht clead, suda TiuUt Many of these 
Pantims bear no mconsidcfablc resemblances to the 
Dohras and Kuhit&s in the ancient Htnduoi and Vru}a 
dialects ot Hmdostan 

The Sdya is another species of composition, which 
la analogous to the Persic Musnecu Moral poems, re^ 
gembhng the Pundmmiks of the P-erstatts^ didactic 
works, or descriptive compositions and legcndaiy ot 
Ifitroic narratives, are composed m this measure, ^e 
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Chefitra or Hika\at, also denominated Ckttra and 
"kuggawtn^ from the Javanescj la more generally writ* 
tcti ra prose, but frequently mtcTmived with verse, 
both in the measures of the *Sl!^yerand Pantiin Thesfc 
Cheiitras contain tlie mythological stones current 
among the Malay tnbes, and also fragments of their 
history, embellished ui a poetical manner The three 
great sources of all the Malay legends are the Jeetia- 
nese, Keling and Arabic languages, but in the com- 
positions of latter date, the chaiacters and incidents 
are so mixed, that it is not always eas^ to determine 
to which of these sources they ought to be referred 
CThere is also one class of stories which the learned 
Malays term Susupun^ I imagine from an ancient dy- 
nasty of Jewanese princes to whom they relate Some 
of these legends also coincide m the general story 
with those of the Siamese^ as the Malay SeUmhari 
with the Siamese Kh^np^hai , and the Hikaiat Shah 
Mur dm with the Siamese Lin-tStig When characters 
familiar m Sanscrit mythology are introduced into the 
Malay legends, their adventures are generally trans- 
ferred by the Malays to the interior of Java, and 
e\en Arabian characteis are often represented as per- 
foiming their adventures in the countries — 

Manj of these narratives exist both in prose and 
verse, and of several theie seem to be two edi- 
tions, one derived immediately from the Javanese 
language, and which commonly contains a consider- 
able number of Javanese vocables, the other fro^n the 
Keling^ which ofteh contains a certain proportion of 
v^ords more immediately derned from the Sanscrit 
atid Tehnga 

Of this latter class are probably the narrative* 
termed HiKaiat Pihdcewa, or Panii stones, 

N 
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si 5 tan popuiar versions, or rather abndgements, of 
the difterent parts of the Mahabh'irat ^ ; some of 
which, in reality, give the outline of tlie story^ «# 
^thfully as the pmiular abridgements of which 
Xhave perused in Makrdta^ TanuU or Teli^e 1 
aip only acc[uaiiited with the following MtSay 
knat^ of ^8 class , Ptndawa Lima^ the stoiy of ths 
£[veP<W«iS^s, Ptndawa Jaya, the victory of the Pfl«- 
Fvuiawa Berjuddt, tiie gamin sf of the Pand^; 
Pindatoa Pijyam bali, the Pandtiis borrowing a Par 
Ztfcc, pjndmtfa berj&^val kapur^ the Pandia selling 
iimc* The Hikmat Make Raja Buma of Puricku 
Nikassaf2yOT account of the contest between Baahma 
and Vishnu, professes to be translated from the 
jS'eZutf of the dramatist Mungakarta Niga'ra The 
Sak-&p¥nduL, or history of a Keling Rajah, is pro- 
bably derived from the same source The Hikaiat 
Sfi Rama rs reckoned a Susapun story, as are the 
Kufioma hidra or history of Indra, the Bahnia Se^ 
too SoA K&hut, or history of the war with the Apes, 
the Ri^ak uiar Nwggawong, the Hdcaiat Btda Sart^ 
the Hihuat R^a Piksrmuii or Viceamaditta 
Chebitba, the Htkoiat Derma Rajah, the Hi- 
hauU KoM a Damaa or Malay version of the KaUl a 
Thama 

The following are Jifoanese relations^ the Hikmat 
Chdckil fFumung^tt Rajah of Kirr^n, in the in- 
terior of Jai«, Hikmat Jaram Tomaea^ or the 
love of adveoturea of a chieftain of Minp^kUy m 
Jaoa^ composed by Andii^, the Kiidm rerbmaya 
Chentra^ or stoiy of a pnnee of Kimp^n^ the 
Perbmaya Chentray the Misa Kiamong Chentra, or 
htttqry of a Pnneeas of m Java^ carried off by 
l^HGUNO BAPA^aCgAKAABiMA, and wticiwd by 
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hiiA%K Kala , the Jdrah Kilinang Chentra } llUs 
JMu B^der Ktsna dkertira, the fVitm, or 

htetbfy yf Inv KuitTAtuTTt , the Gambar 
Putta; the Gambar Sn Ratu Anitm-Ani Mala^Uy 
of history of GAMfiAB Sm, Princess of Ddhd alld 
KaIa Avo'ji of Mula^a, the Naga Bisarut or Hi- 
tory of 4 Prmeesg of Ddkdj who was transformed ihtd 4 
snake, and confined m a lake, the PvtH Kola Btmi 
or history of V rsHNU, the Kmta-Buhin, or history of 
a chief of 1^an)arknhn m Jctca^ the Kiiana Jayang 
Suhn^ dr history of Radix Jaran Tinanoiu, thfe 
Angling Dermcrct Raj&-Cktr%tra^ and the Hikaiat 
Parang P^ting^ or history of the hatchet without 
the handle To the same source are probably to be 
referred the following, if they are not purely of 
Mahay composition, the Hikatat Ptlanduk Jtnaka, 
or hfstoij of the sagacious hogdeer The Hiiaiaii 
BArUng Pinggey^ or Tiistoiy of a wonderftil bird — 
The ZSv/j Matidu Cheritra^ the Sayer Sri Batin^ the 
Hikaiat Bian and the Hikaiat Rqjak Boodak 

The following are modifications of Arabic narratives, 
accommodated, however, to the peculiarities of the 
jWa/tfytt manners and customs The Hikaiat Atnir 
Hanida The Hikaiat Rajah Kkeiher, the chief of 
the Jeicish tribe of Kheiber m Arabia The Hikaiat 
Rqfah Hinduk, the Hikaiat Mahummcd Hanifaht the 
Hikatat Khajeh Matmhi, the Hikait Ebbs, the 
kaiat Rcgah Shah Murdan, the Hikaiat Sultan Ibra~ 
him-ibn-Adhemj the Hikaiat Sekunder Dulkhametni 
The Koran is also translated into Malayu m the same 
paraphrastic manner as mto PetAc 

There are many Malayu com^Uiohs of a histori- 
cal nature, thdu^ they are not so common H tb^ 

N 2 
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dasses that have been enumerated such as the 
hatat ^vhich I have not seen, but 

which has btcA desenbed to me as a genealogical his- 
tory of the Malay Rajahs The Hikaiat Maiaka, 
which relates tlie founding of that city by a Javanese 
adventurer, the amval of the Portuguese and the 
combats of the Malays^ with ALBUftUEBQUEand the 
other Portuguese commanders The Hikaiat Pitra-^ 
je^a^Putti^ or history of an ancient Rajah of Malacca^ 
the Htkautt Achi, or history of Jchi or Achm m *Sh- 
matra and the Hikaiat Hang-Tuhay or the adventures 
of a Malay chief during the reign of the last Rajah 
of Malacca^ and the account of a Malay embassy sent 
to Mtkka and CofistantinoplCy to request assistance 
against the Portuguese Such historical narratives 
are .extremely numeious , indeed there is reason to 
believe that there is one of every state or tnbe, and 
though occasionally embellished by fiction, it is only 
from them that we can obtain any outline of the 
Malay history, and of the progress of the nation 
The juridical customs or traditions of the Malays 
have likewise been collected into codes of different 
antiquity and authority Among those of the great-^ 
est authority are the Undang Undam, and the Jddat 
Malayu TTie most ancient of these regulations, 
however, appear to hav e been adopted from the Ja- 
vanese and Pugis Particular states hav e at different 
penods composed peculiar regulations , as the Adddt 
Ktddek, which were compiled by Rajah Shah Aluw, 
in An- Heg 1J51 

No dramatic compositions, m the Malayu language, 
have falleu, as ye^ into my bands, though many 
of them are said to exist Scenic exhibitions 
termed “ fPayang-xpayatig, were till lately, very com- 
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mon m the peninsula of Malayu, but are now repre- 
sented as lest frequently exhibited The subjects of 
the Malayu dranoas are the same as those of their 
histones and romances, from which, hke the dra- 
matic compositions of the Starimt and CkinesCy they 
onl} differ m assuming the form of dialogue and 
sohloquy, the progress of the incidents being gene- 
rally the same 

The following specimens of the Malayu Pantun 
and Sayer A\ili exhibit the measure of the verse and 
the style of the composition The first Pantiin is a 
challenge to engage in a poetical contest The rest 
exhibit the peculiar images introduced, and the man- 
ner of presenting them m the Pantun 

Tuan bulu, saya. tumlang 
Manleh kita berkiler taji 
Tuan sapulu, myi Btimbilaii 
Manleh kita bcrsindir nyani. 

You are a bamboo and I am but a slender twig. 

Yet come on, let us sharpen our weapons 
You are as ten, and 1 am only as ume, 

Yet come, let us coatead jq ironical TCree, 

Boah dilamabro* pangau pangsn 
Sam^uga b^ymya merah 
Jaugan tuan berpilis bangsu 
Samsjuga daranya merah. 

The pomegranate has many partitions. 

But the feed is equally red m them all 

I>o Dot give an undue preference to a race of meni 

For the blood is equally red m them all 

Boah mamplum deri Patom 
Masa sabiji de kulum rOsa 

N3 
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Tuan Islam saya Nasrapi 
Sama saip^ DiaDjmsun^ (iu«a. 

Of tl^ I^a^goes of Fatffifi 
4 nj>« Qti« If but a mouthful to « dag r 
T 9 U arc a ^tid 1 am a Christian^ 

But WC mutt equally bear our o«n EauUs 

Batang padi jangan de rurut 
Kalu de rurut rusa batangnya 
Hati muda jan^ de turut 
Ka|u d,B UirOt rim 

Shake not the rice etalk. 

If you shake it Uie stalk u ruined 
Do not vidd to \outhfuI mclinabon^ 
y you yield your person u ruined. 

Bin kunmg den Patani 
Pmang mu da den MaUka 
Futi kuning ana’k Nasraqi 
Itu membawa badin cbilaka. 

Hie yetiow betel leaf of PaUuUp 
TTie fresh betel-imt of M^acca, 

A white yellow chrwtian damsel. 

Bring a person to total rum. 


The following passage of the SShmhan U given as 
a specimen, of the Sayer verse, in which the Malay 
romances and moral poems are generall}^ composed 
In both measure and style they exfeubit con- 
siderable reserablai^e to tj^ ancient English and 
French romances , there ia httle vanety o! pause or 
accent, and the hue consists indt^PermtJy of eight or 
nine syllables, one long syllabi^ b^pg reckp^iecf equi- 
valent to two short. 
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TutkAJfe tuan lurdtali D]aa]}g 
Matt zbamiddang «qi6rU bilitaa^ 
Cbahianya limpafa ^lug ginmlaDg 
Teadalifa abang dapat mamaod^ttg 
Pipinya bagei pa& de lalaug 
Bemmbdt d^vgan leheraja jlajutg 
Pams lep^Ttl gumbn dao wajaftg 
Barang de makan berbayang bgyacg 
Dahiaya bagei tahan bd] ud 
K mnugnyt biDtub bsgei detiUai^ 
Lah de amttljadtkan tdlun 
Mftnikki chiochin permaU Silttn 
Changgeynja pai^g ber kHat kOat 
SepOrti mutiara foda teneat 
Pmggangnya ranopiTig terlalii cbantlk 
Leher laksana gumbar delaHk 
MuDgluaikaa kata yaog patth cbtrdik 
Eibitnya bag^ patey cUcharik 
Teada. tnamiki laku her 
Gigmya itam bokkua ber baja 
CbarUk moilik ^dang de Raja 
BendntiEg kdtum bdnga Seraja, 
Fkrasn^a eldk biikim kapalaog 
Idkahkaa jiwa garangan htlacg 
Kapada matt suda terpaudang 
Teadal^ dapat kumbali polaog 


When B>y mirtrcss looks f«th froan her wmdovr, 
Her eye sparklmg like a star, 
its bnlhent i>yi glaacmg and guttering 
Her elder brother canaot support its lustre , 

Like the red mangoe it the hoe of ber check, 
Beconung her tapenog neck. 

Traversed with shadows whencrer she awallows j 
Ber tetures Dke those of a statue or seemc figure, 
Bcff ftrekwd fike flie new mooo ia iti first day, 
XT 4- 


m 


I 
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Her eye-brovr curbed, so feJr I cot|ld deToor htr. 

Long has she been choaeato be my mutrcBi 
Weaniig a ni^ set i?nh gemi of CS^fon, 

Her long nub sbtniqg like ligl^sing, 

Transparent as a stnog of pearh. 

Her waist slender ami extremely elegant, 

Her neck turned bke a pohabed statue. 

Eloquent m the enunciation of her words, 

Ber parting bps Uke the cnnKon red wood 
Not by dreM, but by henelf adorned , 

Black are her teeth stained with bt^a powder, 

Graceful, slender, appearing bke a queen. 

Her locks adorned with the SerajA dower*. 

Her features beautiful with no defect of symmetry. 

My soul IS often ftuttenng ready to depart, 

Glancmg eagerly forth from my eyes. 

And quite unable to return to its station 

The character generally used b^y the Malays, is a 
Hiodification of the Arabic, and, in addition to the 
proper Arabic alphabet, the Malayu uses six letters, 
of which one is the Persic chi, a second the slurred 
dal, of the Hindostam, two more correspond in power 
to the Fersic and Hmdostam pa and ga, but arc writ- 
ten of a different form, and the remaining two, nea 
_and nya, are peculiar in form, but correspond to the 
nasab of the hrst and second series of th^ T>eoa~Na- 
gan alphabet The Malays of Jeroa, howe\ er, often 
use the Jacantst character, to express their own lan- 
guage, as those of Celebes do the Bugis In the Mo- 
luccas, the Latin character has obtained some degree 
of cunency, even among the Malays, and is some-* 
times used by them to express the Malayu language 

^^Malayu language was one of the first cultivated 
in the east by Europeans. The first attempt to form 
a grammar or dictionaiy of it, as far as I know, was 
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made by David Haex, who published in Malapt and 
Dutch, a vocabulary with some grammatical observa^ 
lions At the request of Cardinal Barbertvc, the 
Dutch was rendered into Latin, and publishetl with 
the Propaganda types at Rome, 1631, under the title 
of “ Dictionanum Malaxco-TMtinum et Latino^ Maloti- 
cum, operd et studio Davidis Ha ax” This is 
a work of some merit, but seems to have been 
composed m the Moluccas, and inclines to the 
Basa Timor, or eastern dialect of the MaUzyu Th^ 
author has given a short hst of Tarnata and Por- 
tuguese words, that have been adopted into Malayu, 
and some useful observations on the phraseology 
Professor Thunberg, probably by mistake, mentions 
this work as published in 1707 It seems to have 
served among the Dutch, as a basis for similar compi- 
lations The “ Malaica Collectanea Vocabularia, ’ or 
collection of vocabularies, was printed at Batcrcia m 
1707-8, in 2 vols 4to and the “ Dictionanum te 
TV -ford ende Spraak bock in de Dutsche en dt Maieyscke 
Tale” at the same place in 1708, m 4to A “ Mor- 
kucke Spraak-hunsV or Malay Giammar, was pub- 
lished by George Hendric Wervdly, Amsterdam, 
in 1726, 8\o A Nieieioe JVooidenschaft m Nedei- 
Duitsch, Maleisck en Portugeesch, was also published 
at Batavia m 8vo 1780 The English have also con- 
tributed their share to the cultivation of this language. 
Bowrey’s Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay lan- 
guage were published at London in 1701, in 4to, after 
the author had passed nineteen years m trading among 
the eastern isles This is a work of great merit ana 
labour, and though the English chaiacter only is used, 
yet the pronunciation and the signification ot wordt 
are generally given with great accuracy^ Bowbet, 
however, had the assistance of the two craraent orien- 
talists, Hyde and Marshall, m its composition, 
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jbotb of whoff) vere excellently »^ilW m the |a3>- 
guage la ISO) was published at London, A Dws- 
^loudfy of the MoJajf tongue, to which is prefixed, 
Gmmtuar of that language, by James Howisok, 
A4 D ” The author ioujids his cUims on a ten years 
acquaintance with tlte Moioys, and tUeir language 
Jroni the scarci^ of s work, 1 have not bcea 

^le to potnpaxe it with the publication of Dr Howi- 
but I suspect the additions of the latter to he 
oeidier numerous nor important One improvement 
be has attempted, and it is the following “ Jn giv> 
^ the Makjf words m the Arahu. cbmeter,” rays 
be, “ we have followed the excellent example of 
b^<MiAapsoN and Giuchrist in their Pertmn and 
flp»doo6tanec Dictionanes, and it jb, in fact, the chafr- 
sacter used by the Mnl^s themselves ” But had 
Pr Haw ISON been acquainted with the A/fl/cy ortho 
gp^phy, he would have perceived that this barbarous 
piode ^ converting the Engksh character into the 
^er«c, could be of no possible utility, either to an 
£Kropc<m> oi an A**atic. The Maiayu has sn esta- 
Idtshed orthography, like the Arabtc, Persic, and 
JimSoaimn , and this estabbsbed orthography of 
Moday A/55 he has violated, repeatedly, in eveiy 
page, not only by spelling the Malay words in a 
mode Bcrer used among the Malays themselves, hot 
hy all their peculiar characters, and by using 

Ptfsic characters, as na and ga, with which 
tfae Malays arc unaeqaamted altogcUier “ A short 
VocahuUry, English and Mtdayo, with grammar 
Sides for the attainment of the Malayo language,.” 
«Fas pul^flhed at Calcutta m 1 798 The rules (differ 
htdeiVom those which appear in Howisoirs Gram- 
mar, prefixed to his Dictionary, and the vocabulary 
geoesaDy cxMocides with it m the explanatzon ^ 
words, which are not very numeroos. Beades dwse 
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which iuve been pnnted, many Vocabolartes 
and Dictic^lianes exist m MSS in Dutch, Engk^ aii4 
JPt^rtuguese f and of these several are in my possession 
^L4ND, m his “ Dmertatw de bnguis 
Onentaliumy^ mentions a laige MS DictioniMry 
which he had consulted, composed by LEiOEKtnafc 
a Dutch clergyman m Uatavia, from which he haa 
selected a specimen of tlic language Several smaller 
Vocabularies ot MfUayu have been published, chrefly 
by voyagers and travellers, with larious degrees of 
accuracy Being generally const! uctcd in a very 
burned manner, by persons devoitl of a radical know- 
ledge of the language, and often, as may be pre- 
sumed, under the necessity of expressing tueir 
questions by a mivture of signs, they generally 
^ound m very ludicrous errors and nsible mistakes 
Of tlus kmd, many instances might easily he selected 
from dir LARD ubb’s Mutay Vocabulary, nor u 
that puhli>i;>jed by Professor Thun berg, in his travel^ 
entirely them Besides they are generally 

mixed with a variety of Imgua franca, and oth« 
eastern words tb&t are never received m correck 

The sacred scriptures, at an early permd, began b* 
be translated into the Malaga Language Tire gospet*- 
of Matthew and Mark were fii-st published m tbft 
language and Arabic character at Enchtmi, 
in in 4to according to the version of AtJ, 

Cobh Euvi^ ^Jid accompanied widi the DtAtch ver- 
sion. A second edition was puWtslied at Aw^^rdam 
in The gospels of Lukji and John were pdbh 

lisbod at Apt^erdam, in I646, accorduig to the vd^ 

of JotiJf Van HASEn aad dus? Heujik^w 

^bbshed “ iMwt pmre$, MaJmei ^ 

” Thfr refwfebflhed* omwo 
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correctly, with a version of the Acta of the Apostles, 
by Just Heuhu, at Amsterdam^ in 4to 1^51 Gc-- 
news was published in Malay ^ at Amsterdam^ in 
according to the version o^JJan Brouwer, and the 
New Teataneot, by the|TODe author, in 1668 A se^ 
oond edition of Genesis was published in 1687 The 
four Evan’^lists and the Acts of the Apostles were 
published * in the Malayan tongue,” at Qj^ordy in 
1677, in 4to and repnnted in 1704 Both editions 
are ia the Roman character, and though Heurn’s ver- 
flion was followed, yet the firet edition had the ad- 
vantage of being supenntended by the learned 
Hype, who has prefixed to it, a dissertation on the 
dialects of the Malay y and the method to be employed 
in studying the language The Psalms, or “ Psal^ 
terium hngua Malaica ct Belgica,^ was published by- 
VAN Hasel and IIeurn at Amster^m in 168^ 
The “ PiolUrttm Malaicd' was published at Artistcr- 
dantm 17J5, with musical notea A complete \er- 
Sion of the ftble was published at Amsterdam^ m Ro~ 
HUtn characters, m 1733, and this version was again 
published m the Arabic character, with the addition 
of the Malay peculiar letters, at Batcpvuiy in 5 vols 
8vo 17-58, under the direction of Jacob Mossfj, 
Governor General of the Dutch possessions in the 
East Indies The persons who superintended the 
edition were Johan Maueite Mohr, and Heem 
Peteub Van de Werth \ Malay catechism was 
also composed by Gustavus William Baron Van 
IjjHOFf, and printed at Bataom m 1746. This ver- 
sion of the Bible, is composed m the idiom of BatCBcia 
and MalaccOy and I have heard it objected, that it is 
not very intelligible m Sumatra^ and other Mdl&y 
countries, but 1 re^rd it as quite impossible to form 
a Malayu version \^icb would be approved In point 
of style, in c\«ry country at the same^tflhf, 
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fi>r SO CTeat is the diversity m pomt of style 
tween tlie Juccaneit'Malayu and the Anibtc-M&iayu, 
that even m the same country, those who are pro- 
ficients m the one, are often scarcely able to under- 
stand the other 

II Jawa — ^The JatcOj or JaoanGse language, is 
admitted the Malays to be that of a more ancient 
nation than themselves, and at no \ ery distant period 
seems to have been current through the whole ex- 
tent of Java The island of Java was formerly sub- 
ject to a single sovereign, bearing tlie title of Ratu 
A GONG or SusuHUVANo, of the Susupun race, who 
generally held his couit at Kirripun oi Suryakarta 
The nation was brave, enterpiising and populous, and 
before the introduction of the Mahummedan religion, 
about the jear A C 1400, their power was supreme 
in the eastern seas, and they extended then conquests 
to Sumatra, Boi'neo, aud even as far as the Afoluccas 
Their >oyage» often nValled the celebrated Argo- 
nautic expedition m the spirit of adventure They 
tiecame known to Europeans only m the decline of 
their power, yet it Wtis still so formidable as repeat- 
edly to shake the auriionty of the Portuguese m 
Malacca itself, and one of the dependent princes of 
Java was able to fit out a fleet of thirty large vessels, 
the admiral of which was so stiongh built, as to be 
reckoned, at that period, tannon-proof The Jatc>a 
ianguage is subdivided into a great number of dia- 
lects, alt of which may be respectively classed under 
the heads of Basa-dalam and Basa-liiai , the interior 
or high language, and the extenor or vulgar lan- 
guage of the coasts Both ot these differ consider- 
aldy from the MalayUy which has adopted a multitude 
of teitns from tlie Basa-luar Jawa or coast language 
of Jawuy compared even with which the Malayu Ian- 
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gwAge Appeafs to bfe a oorrupt derivative The lalS^ 
goagv ot the interior, hoirever, or the 
Jvistif has a close and mtimafee connection with Seoi^ 
and expresses the simplest objects and ideas 
vocables which seem to differ no farther from thi 
Sctnscrtt than in the correct pronunciation necessarily 
ptoducted by the use of a less perfect alphabet The 
only Javmese that I have met, who could speak the 
BiU4-Mam Jcrwd, was not able to wtite the charac- 
ter, )et I perceived, m forming a short radical 
vocabulary, that he used many Sstmcni words for 
common objects, which are not m any dialect of 
Mata^u 

The alphabet of Jawa^ is peculiar, and has no re- 
semblance m the order ot position to the Deva nagari. 
Hie number of characters are twenty, and these are 
vaned by four vowels, e, i, u, o, but the real num- 
ber of voeahc sounds is considerably greater The 
J^pcanese character is written from right to left The 
alphabet has been exhibited with considerable accu-^ 
racy by Le Bkun, and also by Reland , and it ap- 
pears to have attracted the attention of the learned 
Htde, as an “ Alphabetum Banfamense” w as found 
amongat his Posthumous papers, which had been 
written for him by the Ambassador of the kmg of 
Bantam. 

Various ancient inscriptions and monuments are 
said to exist m the interior ot Jcpca^ one of which ^ 
seen by Thumbebg, at Paduidis^ near the blue tnoun- 
tams in the mtenor of the island, which consisted oT 
eight hnes and a half, engraved on a atone ptlUrt, 
about two feet m breadth The charaeters seemed, 
t6 tem, to be written from right to left, and no piir- 
tau hifcd hcea abk to decypher them. 
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The dialects of Bugticn and Sttrido^ in JeevA^ rat 
said to be very distinct from theJavane^ proper; 
and, from the first of them, the language of S6kk 
supposed to be denved This point, however, I 
have not been able to investigate in a satisfactoiy 
roanner 

The literature of the Javanese is similar to that of 
the Malays, to which it seems to have given origin 
Their Kuggawins or Cheraras, contain their mytho- 
logy, and the adventures of their ancient heroes, and 
exjjibit them i^a style which has no mconsTderablc 
rcsemblanee to that: of the Hindu Pm anas The 
Javanese laws are arranged m codes of considerable 
antiquity, and celebrated among all the eastern 
islands 

The Jazoa or Javanese language does not appear to 
have been regularly cultivated by Europeans, though 
some of the orutimes of their m j thological stones have 
been published in tlie transactions of tlie Asiatic So- 
ciety in Batavia, as well as some vocabulahres of the 
Jawa language In the Dutch woifc, entitled “ Begtj^ 
tn raorrgnwg du Oasimd Compan ” or the rise and pro- 
gress ot tlic East India company, a i omparative view 
IS exhibited of the Javanese arul Malaga languages 
The MahmnmediXfis have translated the Koran intct 
Javanese 

The Bah and Mndura languages, spoken by the 
inhabitants of the isles of tl>e same name, appear from 
the best mfoFination I could procure, to be dia- 
lects of Javasese. The greater part of the mhabi- 
tants profess the ancit nt religion of their ancestors, 
resemW l^e Hindus in their appearance, Wear the 
Hwdu marks on their fof ahead, and the wofinen bum 
themselves with their deceased husbands, according' 
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te^he practice of tlie Htndoi Like the unconverted 
iaoartcsCy they are peculiarly addicted to the worship 
Ikdra, Surta dnd Vishnl , but being neither to 
gosseasion of their original religious books, nor of 
^ extracts from them which have been adduced m 
the Transactions of the Batavian Society, I forbear 
to dilate on this subject at present. 

Ill Bu'gIs, — ^The Bugts may be reckoned the on- 
gioal language of the island CeieheSy in the same 
manner as the Jataneie is that of the island of Jaoa 
This ancient, brave, and martial n^ion, also, be- 
came known to the Europeans only lu their decline, but 
there are a variety of circumstances, relative to them, 
whteh incline me to regard tliem as probably more 
ancient, in the eastern seas, than ev en the Javanese, 
— In courage, enterpnze, fidelity, and even fair 
dealing m commerce, they are placed at the head of 
all the orang ttnwTy or eastern men, even by the tes- 
timony of the Malays and Javanese themselves, and 
to Compare to them, either the Onnescy or the conti- 
nental In^Chmese nations, were to compare an aas, 
caparisoned m stilF and gilded trappings, to a gene- 
rous courser The nation, to winch the BitgU exhi- 
bit the greatest resemblance, is the Japantst, but I 
have not been able to discover that the same si- 
nnlanty exists between their respective languages, 
which appears lo their natural characters 

The island of Celebes was formerly divided into seven 
principalities, which were all United under an elective 
and limited sovereign In this state, the island was 
the centie of eastern commerce, and extended its con- 
(juests, on the one liand, as far the island of Baity and 
on the other, beyond the Moluccas The BugU language 
waft assiduous!^ cultivated, and their ancient my- 
thology, traditions, laws and history, preserved m 
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books, the greater part of which are still exfent, 
especially m the iatenor, artion^ the tribes who still 
adhere to their ancient religion. On the sea coiwt^ 
the Mdhurrvmtdan religion prevails, and their booki 
resemble more tbe later Ch^trds of the Mailers lii 
1&05, the Mmgk&sar Rajahs with the whole Jifung^ 
kdsa^ tiatipn, by one of the most singular revolutions 
on record, renounced their ancient religion, and not 
only adopted Islamism, but compelled a mimber of 
the inferior sUtes to imitate their example 

The language, on the cOasts, is much 

mixed with the eastern Malayu^ and is found pure 
only in the ancient books, and m the interior of 
Celebes It exhibits strong features of oriOTnahty 
in Its vocables, but resembles the Malay u 2 L-ndT 8 gdia 
in Its construction With Malayu^ Japanese and 
TdgaU. It exhibits many coincidences, but it contains, 
nv its original state, almost no words of Sanscrit on- 
gm With the ancient Taimta, or Molucca lan- 
it also exhibits some coincidences, but as 
chad no favourable opportunity of studying 
and none at all of examining tbe Tar- 
iiatUy wuth any degree of accuracy, I cannot pretend 
to determine the nature of this connection Com 
pared wuth the Mnlayu or Javanese^ it has certainly 
more the air of an original than of a denvati\ft 
tongue 

The Bugxs alpliabet consists of twenty-two letters, 
wjnch arc varied by the six vocalic sounds a, u* i, e> 
0, 'ting The form of the character Is 
though It appears to belong to the same clws as the 
'^atta^ and Tdgald The power of the chAfteters 
‘coincides nearW with that of the 
though they diner a little both in n'unxber and* in th« 

O . 
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oWtr o/ mmffVMxxt The form of the JB^U cba- 
racto^ ‘seems not only to difftr considerably, m dif- 
bnt the alphabet also vanes ih the nom* 
tii4 order of the lettets. This proceeds from the 
aa^don or rejection of tb^ double consonantly 
wflieh, though used m ancient and classical cpmpo- 
sdtjons, are seldom or never employed in letter- w^- 
tjug or common business, and hence, when a B^U 
wntes down his alphabet, it maj vary, in the nmn 
her of the characters, fiom seventeen to twenty-two. 
The only B 6 gis alphabet, pnnted or engraved, with 
which I am acquainted, is that which b given by 
Foatar, in a comer of one of the maps of his ** Voy* 
age to ihc Mergui Ay chpelago ” The letters are not 
fonned according lo the commem round B^igU hand, 
but sharp angled, like the and Batta cha* 

racter , but m other respects it is sufficiently correct 
The Atg'ts character is also employed frequently m 
writing Maiayu compositions 


The lal]|piage of the ancient S^U composition* 
disphtp hdie diversity of dialect, but conaidrndde 
vanity eictsts in tlie language of conversaUon, in thq 
difoent state*. The dialect of Mtmgk^gar or 
Moamar. the bravest and most renowned of the 


proper, bnt the dialects of Enr 6 /umgt. 0 Mr^ 

dor, and especially Ta-Rajja, seem almost to^ dit- 
frrmt languages. 


language has never been reralariy cuHIt 
hy Europeans, though the Zltt/cAhavc ffionAd 
jSbnd^ments of some of the histoncal relation^ ib 
I4fhicn it abounds. 1 have formed a short radical 
f ciCilHilary of both tbe Bitgit and Mungkdsar, bat 
cannqt consider it as pure and unmiEed, being de- 
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ftved froih inliaMuiSitt of the ccj^t, thoti^ lODje 
bf ihtstii were v^ry and trftctured 

thair peeuliar leammg From the sitme source I 
c^iained the follbwliig hst of the tnoit popblkr w- 
gU cc^po>kion3 


1 

9 Bati4«aG^, 

3< Guru DjeSiUat^ 

4 T<gonr6mp«, 

5 Lasinl IjS^, 

C Batira Latoi]» 


7 Oputolaga, 

8 Araulaogi, 

9 PanonTiwfSi, 

10 Lajirt-hoi, 

1 1 Jamiiri Cbuu, 

13 Laurup»y*l, 

1 3 Hotnn Datu 

14 Lamipulod^Tunpo, 

15 Latum Mullimiog, 

16 laubdun-BeO^ 


] f Lapa Bichara Lan Smd^iar6, 
18. Gutupatalotopalagaoa, 

19 Lapping Ngatisang, 

SO Opu Sannnuda, 

» Opu!a>M^D4tU'na-Sop^g, 
8S. LOtu^g^UaaP^a Lia^ay, 

93 SamGai^ 

94. 

25 B[ot\ln E7it{\^uii^ 

90 Data 


97 


98 Hotuii-iltorti 

99 Lafea-hjo, 

30 Tobaia Oqji, 

31 BadaBog Libeh, 

3S Lamada &omlet^ 

33. Pallawagp, 

34 Lawaju-lbogi, 

35 Lamapa^uiv 

36 Ditu-MowOBl4h, 

37 Lalumpang M^ga« 

38 Lasawong-I^uigt, 

39 Rotaa di Papaog, 

40 AjiL6d^ 

41 Laso^iaiig Aiuro^ 

43 LaUi>>iian-jivi, 

43 Bajap4gulij 

44. Latupu SalUa« 

45 Latupdgulla, 

46 Latan nan Fuian^ 

47 Satya-boDga, 

48 Lasahifig-pugi, 

49 Lagi-1^ Tokiiliagb^ng^ 
5D La^iiaro4gi, 

&1 DatulvKala, 

53 Lapaoidbra, 

53 Rotan di bmaugiofen 


iriie greater part of the compositioiis here enu^ 
merated, celebrate the deeds of their national hcroea. 
But brides these, the Addaty or codes of 
law a^ of considerable antiquity, particularly thoee 
«P Giitf, WtgUf Bom and Mandat^ and of great 
pute, amoDff the eastern tribes Several of thm 
are translated into Maiayu and JacamMt. Tltt KoJ^ 
js also translated into the language. 

O 9 
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The Bug is songs and lomaiices are famous amon^ 
all the islands of the East , and, as far as I can judge, 
from a \erj limited knowledge of them, equally ex- 
cel, m force of thought and fluency of versification 
The use of rhv me is much less frequent than among 
the 'ihe melodj of the \cise depends on 

the rhythm, and the measure, m the histoncal poems, 
has often considerable similaiitv to some of the spe- 
cies of veise The follow mo lines are given 

as a specimen from the “ fr^palitei,' the only Bugis 
Stoiy in my possession 


Narftelangi napapabaja nalokunruna IP'^paleiti 
LaJo saitvi jng pasisiaii nto maUjidro b^impangi 
Rjttomapiddanp sisuliiigi nidtdiidiliia nnia kakand 
W'emapamaT natr nruna UIu saliwaiig rutupanmipa 
LaLunatillum timmakuddd W ullinia\\ a 16 Soptngi 
Jillokasawa kakaparnai lumpuna. Cfurta tujnna ^nbartg^ 
Naranrukie Lajutemo bcsoroaogutujb Pasjaungft 
Mabaliada wrmapamai nchinaruna kuem mua 
Megania katu Uidangpaliuna liniia tamanna tunbutik 
LoUngiiKcf tunpasabi ujutanai tidillLrlfe 
MuariDili iulaun patalutuna lolangung^ 

In the morning twilight, when the da’v began to 
dawn, awaked fVepaletei^ and went out of the pa- 
lace, stepping carelnlly ovei those who w^ere sleeping 
in regular rows, and those who w'ere reposing irregu- 
larly, where her elder brothers were sleeping two by 
two, and along with her went out Pamai, her nurse 
and attendant Wulliruawa of Sopatg, went forth, 
and having opened the beautifnllv formed window, 
began to express her gnef, “ my elder sister 
Pabiai, point out to me the situation of Ckma (a 
distiict m Crlthes) and show me in what direction 
Sabang lies, where Pabsaungi dwells, the brother of 
Laju Teni6 ” Pamai answered, see how beauti- 
ful!}, the floating clovuls rest on the stately trees of 
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China^ as if they had been arranged by art How 
beautiful are the lau^is, which seem as il tJie earth 
had of her o\\n accord accommodated herself to the 
retjuest of man How graceful \vave the trees, with 
their tohage to the view, and the golden bamboos 
which enclose the lawns ’ 

Tlie Bliois songs are \ei^ numerous Some of 
them aie shoit proveibial maxims ^el'SI^icd, and dis~ 
play considerable force ot both thought and lan- 
guage, but I base not met with an} which exhibit 
the peculiar character of the Malayu Pantun They 
howe\er exhibit m in\ traits ot the peculiar manner^ 
of the Buy IS tubes In the following specimens, 
the hist alludes to a vci\ common mode of punish- 
ing cowardice m CtleWs^ the second to the practice 
of poisoning weapons, and the last is a brief dia- 
logue between a lover, going to battle, and Ins mis- 
tiess, who piesents him wnth her betel- box as a pait- 
jng token 

Tikkungi talas^ijoa malul 
Tapasild ei andriguru mahHi 
Corn pc mil Item segnem, castra, 

Iinmo ducem ti Tiidum cJStrato 
'Jlllu ritumati balubalu rilR'leang 
Rta pai,efabane ianru tojirru 
Tumera ntirilebu dadi aiu ta 
J here are three artjcle*> exposed to bale 

111 the clash of co>nb?t - t he tetnjx r of the laiice 

i iiL lorm of the bulli t and the gum of the poison tree of San^atn 

Eja npaliiirung aiamu marakka silla 
Rikdd biDtia poh ridlapi tia 

Haja-Tiimpa nkap^ku muiiiappa nnnawat iig — — 

Tilla returona salijia lopalopaku 

Sdpahoa rikko ot^ko Undna paitwa 
Tinimunroa paruparungtindria kampulajangaug 

O 3 
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Eja ' object of 0jy secret afiectioa^ be not easily moved to ^^nere, 

W}iate%er nevs arrive from tte battle, till 50U see 

M> tru Timpa taken from m> girdie, but then grieve for the dead— 

- — T here are three proljibitjoas in mj betPl box, with which xeu must 
ccnforin 

They are wrapt up in the folds of the betel leaf, — talk not ui the time of 
action 

LfOiter not idly wiihui your tent — skulk not ae you advance ou the foe 

The poetry is characterized by the 

same features as the Bugis, ard their national \vars 
with the Dutch is said to be a favouiite topic among 
the poets of that race The follov/ing specimen, 
which IS a poetical challenge, alludes to the diver- 
sion of cock-fighting, the favourite amusement of 
the nation 

K^mi jaegang nvaya bija jangang sundawa 
Nwjxuunrrf^ bnrgasB tjnunibukkf'V^— 

Bukki tonja konuiulla puna innukke nuruntu 
Tiiiumbckk^y^ biraf^apun ni*i]lung 
Where IS that courageous cock, that true game cock, trained to combat — 

for here is hn match, full of vouthful spirit, vet unconquered 

Let him then enter llie liats with me, if be would be conquered , 

Hitherto invincible, if 1 am ever conquered, it will be now— — 

IV' Bima — The Btvia language i6 used in the in- 
dependent state of Btma, which includes the eastern 
p'^it of Sumba^a, and the western part of the island 
End^i winch was childishlj^ denominated Flores^ by 
the earl^ Pf/rfi^gudsenavigatois, and, after them, by 
succeeding voyagers and geographers. If my mfor- 
mation js correct, the Bima language extends over 
the greater pa it of the island EndL The Bma lan- 
guage l^^ 1 elated m some respects to Bugh and Java- 
nese, and on the coast is mixed with Mala^u , but 
nevertheless it has strong pretensions to onginalit) in 
its pronouns, verbal auxilianes, and simple names of 
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objects In those instances, m which it exhibits a 
relation to the Bugis, it seems to be more closel)- con- 
nected with the Mungkdsa) than the Bugis proper, 
and yet, m sentences, the difference is striking, as m 
the following example Where is the house of the 
Rajah BiLeg kuam rumata sangngaji ( Bima ) Ker6 
iujuna embana k^rayhg (Mungk ) '1 he sun, in Bma 
js termed Mata-liro^ in yiungkasar^ Matulo, in B^g'iSy 
Mataso A man, in Malay, orang, is, in MuTigka&u) 
and BugUj tau ^ and jn Buna^ do The dialect of Sum^ 
bara^a, which prevails in the districts of tlie island of 
that name, which are not subject to the Sultan of 
Bima^ IS of a more mixed character, and though it 
appears to contain many original \ocables, yet the 
mass of the language seems denved from other 
sources, as Bnna^ Javanese and Bugis Neither the 
Bima nor Sumbawa have any peculiar character, but 
use, indifferently , the hug is or Mnlayu I attempted 
to investigate the relations of both these languages, 
by forming comparative vocabularies of radical words, 
but not being able to prociue any compositions m 
either of them, 1 do not flatter myself with having 
been able to obtain the purest native terms m every 
instance 

Specimen of the Bug'is, Mungkdsar, Bima and Sum- 
baxi'a laiiguages 



Bu^s 

Mungku\ar 

Birria 

JumiaU'*. 

X 


iiiuLLe 

nabii 

ui, kaji 

liju 

1)0 

hmada 

d6ya 

wc 

Idl 

ikale 

iia 

kkta 

lliou 

mu 

ikdU 

augorm 

mu 

JOU 

li-O 

itau ngVbUig 

gomi 

kau 

he 

ea nea 

>ejijo 

Sia 

i>a 


eamaaung 

yangasing 

do ede 

jija taiman 

Lius 

jae 

3emu(: 

akL 

ta 

that 

3 ero, yetu 

anjon ng 

() 4 


to 
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BugtJ 

}fungk(;sar 

SiiiO 

Siiubai.La 

wbo 

iga, niga 

mai 

choMt 

<ai 

what 

aga 

apa 

au 

komi po 

where 

pegi 

kemi 

bench] 

mi po 

when 

Buna 

u'lgipana 

buneei 

piiUn 

which 

kega 

ke vng 

mabt 

‘langnn.jio 

IS 

unka 

r a 

vara 

adda 


mhio 

eroko 

n<^ 

roA 

can 

nidkuleh 

kii]<,gi 

lau 

ban 

sun 

mataso 

matalo 

m'lfaliro 

matah^ » 

Biooa 

ulung 

buluti 

wura 

buiun 

star 

Titti ng, 

binloeng 

tara 

bmtang 

wind 

angi.g 

angi 

^ngi 

angin 

raio 

bosf 

bo^i 

ura 

ujm 

day 

aso 

alo 

Ino 

aiio 

nigbt 

wunni 

bungl 

a'lnangacli 

aoopotaag 

in cm log 

ele 

beribasa 

aimusidi 

anosiop 

evening 

araueng 

karv^ng 

aimumbijang 

anorav i 

year 

tanng 

tdUUg 

baa 

terb 

earth 

(ana 

butta 

dana 

bunii 

water 

uwai 

lene 

01 

aik 

sea 

tasi 

tamjiarang 

moti 

let 

river 

salok 

binanga 

nanga 

pungburang 

■wave 

bomba 

bom bang 

bdlumba 

omak 

sand 

kasi 

kdSl 

sarei 

garsik 

mountain 

buluk 

monchong 

doro 

olat 

hre 

api 

pep^ 

ah 

apt 

stone 

batu 

batu 

watu 

batu 

gold 

ulawuug 

buiateng 

misanganga 

bulay^ng 

Hirer 

sallka 

saUka 

saidka 

saidka 

salt 

paie 

chela 

Siva 

Sira 

iron 

bissi 

basi 

beM 

host 

lead 

taniera 

tumWra 

ivimbinga 

tima 

brass 

tumbaga 

tuinbaga 

romba 

tomaga 

white 

inapuii 

k^-bok 

hi><a 

pub 
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Bitgrs 

Afnngkdtar 

Birm 

Sumhawa 

black 

malStong 

lehng 

Tt\ei 

pi9alc 


inachilUh 

eja 

kala 

mtra 

mellow 

mauni 

kuni 

moneba 

kuilllJg 

green 

nion'chombulo iiow 

awa 

IjOVT 

blue 

maguu 

gau 

kolubu 

koljU 

fi.h 

bal6 

juku 

londc 

ampa 

fowl 

nianu 

jangang 

janga 

avail! 

bird 

j-uajiu-man-u 

jangdjig jan 

ridsi 

puw 

Xiger 

tnachang 

tnai^kang 

inacUan 

mach in 

serpent 

ula 

ulara 

sawa 

u[a 

ibecp 

bembe 

bei bt 

bee 

badesa 


lliis specimen of a comparatne \ocabularj, wiU 
com c\ some idea of the actual st ite ot these languages, 
and of the actual \ anety 'which subsists ir the lan- 
guage ot con\eisation especially on tlie coasts and 
maritime distiicts Many of the words which occur 
in one language^ aie also found in othcis, though ge- 
iierall\ with some difference of pronunciation, and 
somenmes in an oblique sense Freqiienth too, besides 
the terms which I ha\ e selected, a\ hich arc only those 
of cuirent use, se\eial other wmrds of the same signi- 
fication might be found w ithin tlie compass of the lan- 
guage Inus, instead of wind, in the high 

BugU, said) ung occurs in this signification , and in- 
stead of 6alaka, siKei, bultmata occurs m the high 
Mungkmar dialect In the same manner, the personal 
pionouns in tciminate their plurals in wanung, 

and in Alungkmar in both of which s>igmfy 

all Thus, (Bug ) idmamvg^ (Muug,) ikuttengasiugy 
we all ( Bug ) ikomanung, ( Muug ) ikaungun^tng^ you 
all (Bug ) mmanuug^ (Mung ) yoijo yang-ngahwg^ 
they all It is woith\ of ohser\dtion, that the Udui 
language spoken m Orissa, forms thepluial of its per- 
sonal pionouns by the addition oi the particle mank. 
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or TTumcrngj like tbe T)wi, m umhhkmanct 

itimbhcTMAh ahncmjt or hnani^ xz^ yc, they 

V Batta —The Batta language, wmch I rem 4 
u the most ancient lan^age ot Surnairaf is useahy 
tbe Batta tnbes, who chiefly occi^j the centre of that 
island The sm^larity of their manners, and in pai> 
ticular the horrid custnm of anthropophagy, practised 
by a nation in othei jespects more civilized than the 
Malays by whom they are surrounded, has attracted 
the attention of Eurvptiam from the time of the ear- 
liest voyagers to our own tunes, but no very satisfac- 
tory account has ever been gi\ en of them, as a nation. 
The best description of them is certainly given by 
Maksden, m his history of Sumatrat but even that is 
very imperfect and superficial, and at variance, m 
some respects, with the mforraation I received from 
judividuaU of the nation Marsden confines their 
fiSMSinibaiism to two cases , that of persons condemned 
for crimes, and that of pnsoners erf war , but they 
ibsmselves declare, ibat tliey frequently eat their own 
EcUtioos, when aged and infirm, and that, not so 
much to gratify their appetite, as to perform a pious 
ceremony Thus, when a man becomes infirm and 
weary of the world, he is said to invite^ bis own 
clulihea to eat bun, m tbe season when salt and limes 
are cheapest He then ascends a tree;, round which 
his fnends and oflspring absemble, and as they shake 
the tree, }Oin lu a funeral dirge, the import of whKh 
IS, “ The -season is come, tbe fnut is npe, and it must 
desccniL” Tbe victim descends, and those that are 
nearest and dearest to him, deprive him of life, and 
devour his remaifts m a solemn banquet. Ihis ac- 
count 18 certainly tnorc likely to excite incredulity 
than the account of Maiwoen, hut it is the account 
cf some of the Baita* themselves, as M'ell as that of 
the Malays m their vicinity Tins mhnman custom is 
not, however, withouta precedent m historv, for Hb- 
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BOi>oTUf posiU^ply asserti, tl^Ui the Pada^ or Paihiot, 
ai^tiOO years before our a?ra, were not only addict- 
ed to the eating of raw flesh, but accustomed to kill 
and eat their relations when they grew old Now it 
IS conous that Batta or for the name is wnt- 

ten both ways, seems to he the lery word which, in 
Grceit, IS rendered PodtfKW, the letter/) being almost al- 
ways pronounced b among several of the Indo^Ckiaege 
nations, as in the Nvord Pali, winch is almost always 
pronounced B<ili The following is the account which 
Herodotus gives us of the Pa£ty, or Padaioi “ Ano- 
ther Indian nation, who dwell lo tlie eastward of 
these, (the Indian Icktkyt^kagi ) are of nomadic ha- 
bits, and eat raw flesh They are called Paday, and 
are said to practise such customs as the following 
Whoever or the community, be it man or woman, 
happens to fall sick, his most familiar friends, if it is 
a man, kill him saying, that by his pmmg m sick- 
ness, bi« & 8 h will be spoiled for them , and though 
lie deny that he is sick, they do not attend to him, 
but put him to death, and feast on him When a 
woman falls sick, she is treated in like manner hy 
her most intimate female associates They also sa^ 
cnfice and feast on him who arrives at old age, and 
this 18 the reason that so few of them ever attain it, 
for they kill every one who falls sick, “before that 
penodJ^* This account of Herodotus certainly cor- 
responds very in mutely with the customs attnbuted 
to the Batta race, and renders it probable that this 
modem natKm derive their oiigin from tlie ancient 
Fadim or Baiey Neither is it more incredible that 
the -fcrr/fls should eat human flesh as a lehgious cere- 
mony, than that anthn^phagy should be piactised 
fay the class of mendicants termed Agdrah runlh, im 


• Hxrodot. lab Uh i. 99 
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Bengalj and other parts of JW/tf, which is a fact that 
cannot easily be called id question It is surprizing 
that this singular custom has received so btt/e mvcs- 
^^lon 


The names of the different Bafta tribes, of whom I 
have been able to hear, are the following — 


J Balta SebaluDgu, 

S BatU P^einbamn, 

3 Bitta Kwalu, 

A Balta PannaT, 


5 Batia Toni, 

6 Baita Biia, 

7 Bdtu Kuiulsog, 

8 Baita Sipagabu, 


In many of the Batfa customs, considerable sum- 
lanty to those of tlie Kairso\ Malahat may be traced, 
as ta the law ot mhenUnce, according to which it is 
not the sou, but the nephew, that succeeds 


The Batta language has considerable claims to on- 
quality, though it is not only connected with the 
^lalaytiy but also with the Btma languages 

In point of construction it is equally simple as the 
but It IS with the Bugts that it seems to 
have the most intimate connection Indeed, the 
manners of the abongiual Biigis are supposed to have 
exhibited no small resemblance to the peculiar cus- 
toms of the Batta nation , for the Bajja or T6.-Raj )a 
tribe, m the central parts of the island Cdeles^ are 
said still to eat their prisoners of war The Batta 
language is the chief source of that diversity of dia- 
lect which IS discoverable m the langua^s of Suma^ 
tra The Rajung or R^ang diaket is formed by the 
mixture of the Batta and Malayu, the Lampung^ by 
Malay and Batta with a proportion of Java* 
fide. The Karrowsy who are subject to Achi or Achiriy 
use only a slight \anation of the Batta language, 
while the language of Ach. proper consists of a mix- 
fore of Malayu and Batta^ ith all the jargons used 
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by the Mo^km of the east, whether Hmdcsiamf 
Jrah-TamuioT Mdpilh The Achtnese resemble the 
Mdpdlas qf Makihar more than any other tnbe of 
Malays they have long been connected wi|ij them 
as a people, and use many MdpiUa terms currenldy m 
their language. The dialects of iV&zs and the Poggy 
islands, the inhabitants of the latter of which are 
termed Mantmay^ by the Malays, have perhaps 
greater pretensions to onginahty than any of the 
dialects of Sumatra, but resemble the Batta more 
than any other dialect Hence it may be suspected, 
that if we were acquainted with the books of the 
Battas, and kn^uv the full extent of their language, 
in all Its \ driety jpf expression, elliptic phrases, and 
obsolete words, the coincidence would be still more 
striking There as probably, too, some diveisity of 
expression m these dialects, even in their present 
state, for m forming a short radical vocabulary of the 
Ni(U language, I t^nd it differed considerably, m 
some instances, from the specimen published by 
Maesdev, in the sixth volume of the ArchcEobgia 

The BaJta language has been cultivated by writ- 
ing, from the earliest times, and numerous books are 
said to exist in it. 1 have only been able, howe\ci, 
to piocure die names of the follow mg — 

1 Siv3 Marangdja, 3 Kaja Ism, 

3 b) > a Jarang'MiiDdopa, 4 Malatndeva 

Tlic Batta alphabet is peculiar, both in the form of 
Its characters, and in the order of their arrangement 
It consists of nineteen letters, each of which is va- 
riable by SIX vocalic sounds like the In the 

power of the letters, it nearly corresponds with the 
Bigis and alphabets, the difference between 

tU these being extremely trifiiug, consisting solely in 
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«»e of thdai ^pfessiDg tWo cognate Sounds by oil^ 
character, oradamg a new character, or the roodiifica- 
tkm of k character, to express a double consonant Of 
^teqamt TetettTtwacc But the Batta character has 
i^notfier j^ccuhanty ; it m written neither from right 
tb left, wot frotn left to rigjit, nor from to te>t- 
tom, hut, in a manoet directly opposite to that of 
the Chm^ ftom the bottom to the top of the hne, 
te the JfericfWtt are said to have arranged their hiero- 
gly^diics The material for wnting is a bamboo, or 
3te branch of a tree, and the instrument for writing 
the point of a kns, conseouently their native forests 
always famish them with matetiais in abundance, 
and instead of our pages and vedumes, they have 
tlictr bamboos and literary faggots Marsden has 
given a tolerably correct Battb alphabet, in his bis* 
tory of -S'trtrtaffYZ, but instead of plaCmg the cbarat> 
tert in a perpendrcular line, he nas arranged them 
bsnamitnlly, which convey an erroneous idea of 
dttir natural form The JSaitaSf sometimes, read 
their bamboos honzontally instead of perpendicular* 
as ^ Chfta^ and Japanese do their Moks, but 
H*e Cktnae consider the correct mode of reading to 
be from the top to the bottom of tbe page, and the 
Battas from the bottom to the top The Imes at the 
top of a Chinese page are always regular, and if a Ime 
term mates m the middle of the page, the blank space 
18 towards the bottom , now the Battas sometimes 
write on growing trees , and in this case, if a Wank 
space occurs, it is towards the top of the division, a 
circumstance which determines what they consider 
aB the natural position of their characters The 
Batttf characters, when arranged in their proper po- 
sition, have considerable anakgy to the BiigU and 
The Laatp(tng afld R&jimg characters coin- 
erdo ib power with tl^e of the BattOf though the ar- 
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raigetnent dififerent, and so fer from being consi- 
dcitd as bngmal alphabets, they are only re^rded^ 
a« far as I could learn, by the Battcts, as diflfcrcnt 
foifjiis of the same character Indeed, the gteatcr 
patt of the difftrenceisr th^ exhibit in form, nrty be 
fklrly attributed to the different materials on Which 
they Write, and the different manner of writing, 
while the diversity in the number and arrangement 
of the letters may be referred to the same causes which 
have produced a similar variety in the B&gls alphabet. 

VI Tag ALA — The Tagala or lather Ta-G&la or 
the Gala language is among the PkiUipinefi^ what 
the Malciyu is m the Malay islands or the Hindostam 
in Hindoitan proper A Spanuh missionary, whopos- 
leased a minute knowledge of this language, has de- 
clared, that “ The TSgila possesses the combined ad 
Vintages of the four principal langua^ in the world. 
It IS mystericnrs as the Hebrew , it lias articles fijt 
nouns, both appellative and proper, like the Greek, 
it is elex^t and copious as the Latin , and ecpial tb 
the Italian, as the language of compliment or busi- 
ness*” To examine rigorously the justness of this 
culogium, 15 foreign to my purpose , it is necessary 
only to state, that it is considered by those who hare 
studied It with most attention, as the radical Ian- 
Mage, from which the greater part, if not ail, the 
dtalectB of the Phi&ppines are derived A mis- 
sionary, who had resided eighteen years m these 
idlgnds, and whose account of them has been trans- 
lated from the S^xtmtk, and printed by Trevekot m 
the second part of his Relations dc divers Voyages 
Cartetues Paru 1084,” declares, that though every 
district has its particular dialect, yet that these have 
all soQie rdabon to each* other, such as subsi)st3 
amoo^ the Lomliard, SicUiasi, and Tuscan dialects 
Ihere are su dialects of this kind, m the island df 
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\f(mila^ and t\FO zn Oton Some o/ tluese arc citf" 
n&nt jin several islands^ but the most general are 
Jogizi* and 'Bisaya^ the last of which is very 
«{ia barbarous, but the other more refined and 
4fhezij The opinioa of tins missionary is confirnled 
]i»y Fjia- Gaspar de San Augustin, who asserts, 
that all these particular tongues are dialects of one 
general language, in the same manner as the AtUCf 
lomc, and Jiobc, are all dialects of Gnck^ or as (he 
ItaUant Spani^ Portuguese, and F) cnchy are all de* 
nvatives fiom the Latin 

Tile Tifgdla language has been cultivated only by 
the Spanish inissionaiies The Tdgdla grammar of 
Fka Gaspah de San Augustin, which has passed 
through two Cflitions, was printed m J703, and 
again in I7b7 In bis preface, lie requests those 
who are desirous of more numerous examples in the 
Janguage, to have recourse to other grammars, espe- 
,Ciafiy to that of Fka, Francisco de San Joseph, 
who is elsewhere called the Demosthenes of the 
T^gila language A confessional, by the same aur 
tlw, ID Spanish and X^gdlUy was published in 1/13, 
and republished with the second edition of his 
grammar In 1627, Fra Aephonso a St Anna 
published his F^pheacum de la Doctrina Christiana 
en lingua Tdgdla^** and, besides these, many other re- 
hgious compositions, both in prose and verse, have 
been published bj the nnssionanes. 

Tlie TagSIa alphabet consists of seventeen letters, 
three of \v hich are vowels, and fourteen consonants 
It IS of the same class as the B&gls and Ba^ta alpha- 
bets, and resembles them much m form , and, it is 
piobably fiom some idea of tins similarly, that 
FitA Gaspar de San Augustin asserts that the 
Tiigdh characters were derived from the Malay$. 
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The chsi'a/ct^f ^ aa di^ult tp re^ aa tf 

«jjy to WHte ft i» wntte» with an iron oOi 
hanabooft an;d palm leaves, amd the Spiini^ rmsaiona- 
He» aase^ that lh« amcient mode of wnti^g was 
top to bottom, bke tbe From or- 

conwtaince of their wwtang with ao von atyle on 
bamboos, and from the resemblance of the letters to 
the Batta character, I ahoold rather imagme that the 
ancient T&gdla mode of writing was from the bottom 
to the top. Tfie T^gdla characters are still used ux 
CovmUmt and m gjeoeral among ihe>T^gcdas who have 
not embraced Christianity, and even by the Ckrxsfion 
converts, they are stiU preferred m epistolary eorr^ 
pondenee, though the contrary has been insinuated 
by some of the nussiQuanes, who alledge that the 
roman alphabet w^as eagerly adopted, on account of 
its being more easily read 

Tltf J%g&la language, with a considerable number 
of peculiar vocables, and great singulanty of idiom, 
IS neverthdess to be considered as acoMate language 
with Mahyif, Bi(gU and Javanese few languageei, 
on a cursory examination, present a greater appear- 
ance of onpnality than the Tdgdia Though a mul- 
titude of Its terras agree precisely with those of the 
languages just enumerate, though the more simple 
idioms are precisely the same, and though the nouns 
have neither, pixiperiy speaking, genders, numbers 
nor cases, nor the verbs, moods, tenses or persons, 
yet dw idioms are rendered so complex, and the sim- 
ple terms are so much metamorphosed, by a variety 
of the most simple artibces, that it becomes quite 
impossible for a person who understands all the on- 
words in a sentence, either to recognize them 
mdividually, or comprehend the meaning of the 
Vboie* la ijhistrftting, therefore, mechanism of 
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language, few linguagcs artmdre instructive than the 
T^gAla The artifices which it chieflj employs, arc 
Uic prefixing or postfixmg to simple vocaWes, cer- 
tain particles, which are again combined, and ctolcwe 
with others , and the complete or partial repetition 
of terms, m this rcdtiphcation, may again be com- 
bined with other particles. 

The Tdgdla forms the pluraU of nouns by the w'ord 
mangOy as the Malays by hanyh\ both of which sig- 
nify tXany^ and seem to be the very same word, as 
the m and h are often pronounced in such an indis- 
tinct manner, in tlie Indo-Chinese languages, that 
they seem neither to correspond exactly to our nor 
our b, but to an intermediate sound To proper 
names, the Tdg&ia prefixes the particle Ji, and <mg 
to appellative nouns The first of these corresponds 
to the Malaga sa, and the latter to yang, both of 
which are frequently used in Malay u in the same 
manner , but the TagSda combines both these with 
the particles T^a and ka, the first of which signifies 
ft, and tlie latter to, and thus they form stna, karta, 
mna, which (except the last, which is only % diffe- 
rent mode of writing the Malayu nyang, rf these, who,') 
scarcely" occur in Malayu The plural xif nouns, id 
Malayu, is sometimes formed by the repetition of 
the singular, and sometimes this repetition is not com- 
plete, but consists only of the first syllable or 
syllables This also occurs m the TUg&la, m which 
language banal, the Malayu banar, signifies just, true, 
and t£tco signifies a man, corresponding with the 
Bkgis tau A just man in TUgdla, is therefore, ang 
bai^ na taco, or by the addition of another particte, 
and altering the position of the words, ang ttsuong 
banoL Now if we substitute the 3/a^u word orang, 
for the Bu^ and Tdgdla term tau or tava, we may 
tender both these sentences thus , yang ortmg yang 
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henar, and ^ng hearmrn^a orang In the plural, 
signify, mcHf the Tagdla gives, ang manga t&um^ 
babaml, to which the corresponding Malayu phrase 
IS, yang banydk orang yang babomr , or again lu^ 
T&gidOy ang bahanalna manga tcroo^ to which the cor- 
respondii^ Malayu is, yang babenamya banyak orang 

The simple pronouns, which vary so much m all 
the dialects of the eastern seas, are nearly the same 
in Tdgdla and Malayu, though it is not very easy to 
recognize them in the former language when com- 
bined with particles Thus in the first pei son ako, koi, 
hta, teni^are pure Malayu, and in the second person, 
7m corresponds equally with rno, while ikao and lya 
seem to be only trivial variations of the Malayu 
ungkau and ayo In the third person siya is only a 
variety of sayba like stappa tor sa-appa, nlw, m Ma- 
layu , while myoy of him, his, is pure Malayu, as are Uu, 
that, and mn of ths, while yan, this, and yam, that, 
correspond to im and anu It is howev er chiefly in 
the \ erb that the peculiar character of the Tdg&la lan- 
guage displays itself The substantive verb is gene- 
rally omitted altogether, and its meaning is denoted 
Jjy implication, or the position of the words m a sen- 
tence Sometimes, however, it is expressed by the 
article ay, the contraction of the Malayu adda, as Sim 
ang masipug ^ Who is diligent ^ or rather, Who is he 
who is diligent^ jjmipag ay st Jagitxa, ;/ ss 
Jagula that u diligent, or literally, he who is diligent 
IS one Jagula 

The Tdgdla verbis being only names of actions or 
states of exist^i^ they cannot properly be said to be 
either active or passive, neither have they any per- 
sons, cumbers or tDt>pds all these being expressed 
py particles prefixed or postfixed to the 'radical word 

P 2 
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Thcpnticipal partidcs cijt^yed m modffyTDg 

veros art aiso common to the Malityu hmguagf 
The Tdgdia particiea are tut, img, mag, pag^ ungm, y, 
d»> in those which coirespobd to them m Mdkyu art 
frt, nyang, meng or mi, psngy^^yangmengyyang, cm, ahtn 
Ifieir Significations are rawcaHy the sarac, ngr cf6 they 
differ essentmUy m their aim pie application, but in 
the variety of inodes according to which these parti- 
ctes my be combined with the verb m its srmpk 
form, in ltd redn plicate fbrra, mits senn-redupntatc 
ftirm, and the vanety of transpositions of letters and 
the changes of one letter for another, mphorme gratia, 
which all these combinations give occasion to, m all 
thesc^ the T&gdia is mfimtely superior to the Malaya, 
if there is any merit m a supenontywhich consists ifi 
Eitater nitncacy The changes wmch occirr m Ma- 
hyu are few and obvious, in l^gMa they an* digested 
mto an extensive and complex system, in winch per- 
fect ftnmhanty with e\ ery form that the word can 
assume, not only by the addition of particles, but by 
the mtCTtrbange of letters, is necessary to enable a per- 
son to detect the radical, which is often mote disgeiised 
tbin in the most complex Arabic denvatives Thus m 
2^4rthe root, tolog signifies to sleep, natalog dko, I 
slept, TUttofoldg ctko, I am sleeping, matalog, sleq>, 
raatotoiog ako, I will sleep, katolog, pagkatvlag sm 
pcegkakatolog, sleeping, mtotahgpa ako, I ste^t ot was^ 
sleeping, angnaioiol^ the sleeper, angmatotolbg, the 
person who is to sleep, rmkatohg ako, I had rfept 
natologan, the having been asleep, natutabgan, the 
being asleep, katologan and katotohgan, tfis bemg 
isfeep, or act of deeping, or-lhe steepmg place and 
for the ploral nnngatotogan, mngaiatotogan, panged 
ftgf/Di, ^gaiatotogan, kc the particles jw, wa irtidJMr, 
jbccommg nmga, manga and fanga, m the piural — 
This is an instance in winch cnangei of the radical 
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Word ate \tjy otovious , ra the following tliey are less 
-K), htthat to lift, ^ungmuhat^ hungmubuhat, bumukaf, 
mgbuhiU, nakakthat, mtbukat, bmubaty Jky 
fmbuhat, buhatm^ huhuhaim^ nagpahukat, nagpapabuhetf^ 
wagpabuhat, magpapabtihat, pagpabubat^ pagpapabu- 
kat, pinabuhaiy ptn^buhat^ ^rnmatj vamuhat^ fiCWM- 
mahot, mamuhatj marmmuhat^ pnctrmthat, ftnamamu- 
hatj pamuhatin^ pamumvhatm The adaition of a 
greater number ot particles wonld still produce a cmi- 
siderable number of additional metamorpl^oses, m 
which It would be very difficult to recognize the oti- 
gmal radical buimt , but these may suffice to shew dse 
genius of the language, and they will also tend to 
shew the extreme danger that any er> mologist or gram- 
marian incurs, who presumes to treat of one of the 
eastern languages without a radical knowledge of it, 
and even, m some degree, of its cognate dialects 

The greatest defects of Fra Caspar de S Au- 
hustik’s Tagdla grammar proceeil from his not hav- 
ing comprehendea sufficiently the original simplicity 
of the dialect, nor even the simple artifice by whui 
the greater part of these changes have been effected , 
«nd from having composed his grammar on European 
pnnciples, without attending luufonnly to the pecur 
liar character of the language 

With respect to the onginal literature of the Tu^ 
gdhSf the accounts of the Spanish missionaries are ra- 
ther discordant Sometimes they represent them as 
totally devoid of histones, and books of science , and 
sometimes they represent them as in possession of 
many histoncal poems , not considering that almost 
the whole body of the eastern history must be gleaned 
from poetical tradition It however appears, clearly 
enough, from their own accounts, that tlie ancient 

P 3 
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religious traditions of the T^^la race, their genealo- 
gies, and the feats of their ^wls and heroes, aretaxe- 
ftlly preserved m hiatoncal poems and songs, which, 
in their youth, they carefully commit to memory, 
and are accustomed to recite during labour and long 
voyages, but particularly at their festivals and so- 
lemn lamentations for the dead These on^nal me- 
morials of the race, the missionanes have, witli pious 
care, attempted to extirpate, and have employed 
themselves sedulously lu composing religious tracts, 
both in prose and verse, in the T&g^lOy with tht 
hope of supplanting the remains of national and pagan 
antifjujtv AJanj psalms and bymn^ and even somf 
of the Oreek dramas composed by Dionysius Areo 
PAG iTA, have 111 this manner been translated into 
the Tagala language Among this brood of T^giik 
poets, the names of Fba. Antonio S Gke 
GORio, of Fra Alonso de S Ana, and ol 
Fra Pablo Clain, the translator of Ken^pu, intc 
arc celebrated, but the most illustrious ol 
them all, says the reverend father Gaspak de S* Ai; 
ousTiN, IS Fra Peoro de Herrera, the very Ho 
dacb of the Tdgdia language, as appears b> his booli 
of “ JPostnmenas ” With the onginal Tdg 6 la poetry 
J am unacquainted, and I beheie uo ap^imoa of t> 
has been hitherto published S Augustin, m hr* 
grammar, treats, indeed, of TUgkla poetry, but h< 
piously confines his examples to the Works of hr 
ghostly brethren He observes, that the 
vcise, IS regulated by the rhythm of the syllables 
aud the similanty of the vowels in the close Thu 
similarity of the terminating vowels does not Rraoun 
to regular rhyme, for the consonants may be totalb 
ditferent, though the vowels are similar, as in thi 
Spanish rhymes termed Asonanfes Thus laglag am 
taUal mt and cahuy, silip and bukkir, however iroper 
ftet as rhymes, are all that is required m the tenni 
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nations of Tilgdla verse. The Tdgdla metres, adds 
the same author, are rather lyric than heroic, and lie 
adduces specimens of several Latm and Castilian 
sures, irnitated m that language, besides a legitimate 
sonnet addressed to himself, on publishing his Tdg&la 
grammar by FaA Joseph i>f el Valle The fol- 
lowing specimen from the Tdgdla v^ion of one of 
the dramas of Dionysius Areopagita, is an imita- 
tion of the comic verse of Terence 

Dito S3 dakkjUug kahamo Dang Grecta 
Ay itoug bayannaog Jthenas lalo, rooia 
Sa (bang mangH bajang na sasfitop bags 
Hangan saona, at magpanga} on pa. 

Besides the TdgdUx nation, there are several other 
races, which inhabit these islands, who differ consi- 
derably from each other in features, language, and 
the \ anous relations of the social state , but concern- 
ing them, It IS more difficult to apeak with any de- 
gree of certainty Such are the -Pawipawgtw, who re- 
side to the north of Manilla, tlie Biswas, who are 
generally diffused over the Philippines, and thepamted 
race, termed, b} the Spaniards ^ Pirttados, who are, 
by some, reckoned a branch of the Bisdya nation, 
and allied to the Taghla and Biigxjs races, while, by 
others, they are supposed to be ot the same origin as 
the Harafoi as 

Of the Btsdya language, I hav e seen some lists of 
words It appears to be either mixed with Tagaktf 
or derived from the same source , but it is seldom 
possible to judge of any of the eastern languages from 
a few straggling specimens, formed in the immed, 
inaccurate and incurious manner in which these are 
generally collected For this reason, I shall offer no 
observations on the Pan^ango language, of which I 
have also seen specimens, on the Biaju, Tirun, or 
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fUn languages of Borneo, nor on the Hertffor% or 
tte Papu^ latiguagea of the eastern isles Tlic 
tongub IS a very mixed diilcct, but is derived chiefly 
fiwn the Mai^, JcEoanese and T^gUa Fokrist, 
hoKMevet, » juchned to reftr its peculiarities to the 
BktkyO Ihc language of Mehndermo, or Magm* 
ifeino, which i%crfy coincides with the Lardin dialect, 
Ss dso a compound of Mola^u, BugU and Tdgdla, 
With a certain proportion of the ancient Tarnata or 
Molucca language, which seems to have been an ori- 
ginal tongue The Biaju lan^age is reckoned on- 
gmal, but it has no written character The Biajus 
are of two races , tlie one is settled on Hoi'tteo^ and 
Are a rude, but warlike and industrious nation, who 
reckon themselves the original possessors of the island 
of Borneo Ihe other is a species of sea-gypsies, ot 
itinerant fishermen, who live in small covert boats, 
awl enjoy a perpetual summer on the eastern ocean, 
Ghifbng to leeward, from island to island, with thfe 
'VMiations of the monsoon In some of their customs, 
%hi8^ smgular face resemble the natives of the Maldtvc 
ashmds The Maldtvtans annually launch a small 
hark, leaded with perfumes, gums, flowers and odo- 
nferoGs wood, and turn it adrift at the mercy of the 
wmda and waves, as an ofTenng to the Spirit of the 
’totnde, and sometimes ‘fiimilar ofienngs are made to 
the spint whom they term the Kwg oj the Sea In 
like manner the Bi^us ^perform their offeiiiig to the 
god of evd, launching a small bark, loaded with ail 
the sms and mirfortunes of the nation, which are 
imagined to fall on the unhaprpy crew that may b« so 
unlucky as first to meet with it 

The Ttrdn hr tubes live chiefly on the 

north ca^ coast of Borneo, and are rhekoned 
a savage and piratical race, addicted to eating 
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the fhsh of their enemies 'VTkh tbeiT langin^ I am 
totally tmartjuainted, but it w reckoned jiectiiiar It 
18 very probable, however, that they are only a tribe 
of Id&n, whom, again, I imaCToe to be only a race of 
Hamforca or Adders, as they are termed by the 
Dutch^ who ?e€m to be the most orrgmal race of all 
the eastern islands, excepting perhaps, the Papuan 
The Iddn are sometimes termed Mairut , they ane 
certamly the ori^^inal mhabitants of Borneo, and 
resemble the Haraforas e^ally m stature, agilitj’', 
coloui, and manners llie Haraform are indigenous 
in almost all the eastern isles, and aie sometimes 
found oti the same island with the Papuas or oriental 
negroes They are often bghter m colour than the 
Muhammeditn races, and generally e\ccl them in 
strength and actisnty Tliey are universally rude and 
unletteied, and where they ha^e not been i educed 
to the state of slaves of the soil, their manners have 
a general resemblance In their manners, the most 
singular feature is, the necessity imposed oneieiy 
person, of some time in his life, embruitig his hands 
in human blood, and in general among all their 
trioes, as well as the Iddn, no person is permitted to 
matry till he can shew the skull of a man whom he 
has slaughtered They eat the flesh of their enemies, 
like the Battas^ and drink out of then skulls, and 
the ornaments of their houses are human skulls and 
teeth, which are, consequently, m great request 
among them, as formerly m Sunmtra, the ancient 
inhabitants of which arc said to have originally brad 
no other money than the skulls of their enemies 
The Haraforas are fotind m all tlie Moluccas, m Ce- 
Philippines, and Magindano, where they are 
tefined Subano ot Mdnubo, and the ferocious race 
mentioned by tvho live inland from Sit- 

imtnka in Swnatf^a, &nd ^te accustomed to atone thetr 
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av^n fcuUs by offering the beads of atrai^rs to the 
chiefs of their villages, are probably of the same 
dcaqnption 

The PapuaSf termed by themselves I^olotl, but by 
the Spaniards of the Pmippines^ negntos dd monte, 
from their colour and woolly hair, are the second race 
of abongines, in the eastern isles , in several of which 
they are still to be found, and m all of which they 
seem to have ongmaiiy existed Some of their 
divisions have formed small savage states, and made 
some advances towards civilization , but the greater 
part of them, even with the example of more civil- 
ized races before their eyes, have betiayed no symp- 
toms, either of a taste or capacity for improvement, 
and continue! in their pnmitive state of nakedness, 
sleeping on trees, devoid of houses or cloathing, and 
subsisting on the spontaneous products of the forest, 
or the precarious success of their hunting and 
fishing natives of the Andaman isles seem to 

“be of this race, as also the black mountaineer tribes 
of the Malay pemnsula, termed at Kiddeh, Samang , 
at Fcrak, and in the Malay countnes to the N W 
of Kiddch, Bila , while to the southward of Ferdk, 
and through the straits of Malacca, to the eastward, 
they are termed Dayak The Fapuas, or oriental 
negroes, seem to be divided into i erj small states 
or rather societies, very little connected with each 
other Hence their language is broken into a mul- 
titude of dialects, which m process of time, by sepa- 
ration, accident, and oral corruption, have nearly lost 
all resemblance The Malays of the peninsula, con- 
sider the language of the blacks of the hills ^ a mere 
yargon, which can only be compared to the ehattermg 
of large birds , and the Papua dialects* in mai\y of the 
fastcin isles, are generally viewed m the same light 
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The Arabs, in their ^ly voyages, appear to have 
frequently encountered the rapms, whom they 
descnbe in tlic most frightful colours, anrl constancy 
represent as cannibals They are mentioned bv the 
travellers Ibv Wahab and Abu Zeiu, in the Stlsilet- 
alrTuarM, translated by Ren au dot, and nearly the 
same accounts seem to be repeated by MAsunr, 
Yakuti, and Ibk 4 l Wardi The following passage, 
which OTvea the name of one of the tribes, is adduced 
from the Persic treatise termed Snr ul Akim, the 
author of which appeals to have visited the eastern 
islands After mentioning the great island of cam- 
phor, prolubly Borneo, he adds, Beyond this are 
other islands of diiferent sizes, among w Inch there is 
one ot considerable extent, inhabited bv a race of 
blacks termed Kakiilut, who resemble brutes in form, 
and when they can seize on a peison, they kill and 
eat him Of this practice, I have had experience, 
having escaped only by throwing myself into the sea; 
as the saying is, * when you are going; to be slam, 
throw yourself into the sea, and perhaps y ou may 
survive ’ E\en so it happened to me, for getting on 
the trunk of a large tree, 1 kept my hol^ for three 
days, when I was thrown by the force of the ivinds 
and wav es on a desert shore, and after endunng much 
hunger and thirst, reached at last an inhabited 
country ” 

The tubes of the eastern islands exhibit a vanety 
of singular and interesting appeal auces, not onl} m 
the civil and political, but also in the naturarand 
moral history ot man If some of thom appear in el 
naked and primitive state ot barbarism, in others the 
vestiges of ancient art and science indicate, that they 
have suffered a relapse from a prior state of civilization. 
This IS pai ticularly ob\ xous among the Mala^^ Jaoa^ 
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HeKfj Bat^ and B^gU tnbes, among Tfrhom the 
jjohfihed style, and elevated acntunents, of many of 
their «OEnpositjons, and tfieir dexterity its some of the 
arts, esfwally tlic compounding and Mrarkmg of 
Taetals form a singular cemtrast with the neglect of 
personal morality and the relaxation of all the bonds 
of society , white ancient and wise regulations are jh 
a great measure snperseiled by the most absurd and 
!>arbarous usages Among the most barbarous of the 
Haf'ofora amT Papua laces, there are some, who 
^whetner male or female, use no species of cloathing 
yirhatsocver, and consequently exlnbit few traces of 
ttat modesty which is supposed to be innate m the 
human species The same phaenomenon, whether 
natural or produced by situation, is exhibited i-imong 
^e the families of whom live constantly 

together, on the sea, in small boats Vestiges of 
cannibalism appear to exist among the greater part 
of the Tilde tribes in the eastern isles, but the Battas 
cf Sumatra, who are supenor to the Malays in the 
ItBOwledge of the arts and letters, have likewise pre- 
served it, as well as the Tabunka tribe in Celebes 
Of manj^ df the most absurd, unnatural, and batba- 
Tons of their usages^ H is obviously impossible tofonn 
a just opinion in the present state of our knowledge, 
as we are totally ignorant of the spirit of them, and 
of the system of opinions with wdiich they are con- 
nected Some of them may find a parallel in India 
and China, and it maj be observed, that both the 
the Indo-Chinese monuments contain many 
aHusjons to a state of society and manners on the con- 
•tment, similar to that which subsists among the most 
Tjabarous of dw tribes, of the eastern isles Perhaps, 
too, we shall be disposed to regard, with some degree 
•of complacency, the most absurd and the most illiberal 
-portions of the religious systems of Bhahma and 
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Budd’ha, if wc consider the dreadful superstitrom 
that they probably supplanted, and the brutal state 
of savage existence which they exchanged for civil 
polity and social order The Vamras of Hmkmsok 
are reckoned a tribe of mountaineers, even by many 
of the Hindus The barbarous, but brave attd actiw 
Id^ of BrnyieOj are termed MarUt^ which is the Sdst- 
tent name of the forty -ume regents of the winds, 
and companions of Indra The standard of tbc 
Sattas IS a horse’s head with a flowing mane, which 
seems to indicate a connection with the Ha;^agrtva 4 
of Sanscrit history In the present state of our know- 
ledge of th€^>e tribes, however, it is not conjecture, 
but rigid and accurate descnption that is required; 
and in the present instance, it is not my object t» 
consider their ci\ il, political, or moral lelations, unless 
as far as these affect the philological investigation of 
their lan^ages and literature As the chiet utility 
that results from the examination of some of these 
ruder dialects, is to enable us to ascertain the kmite 
of languages, more interesting and important, per- 
haps It ma^ be thouglit that great mmutetiesa viould 
he misapplied on objects 6f such secondary irapOT- 
tance It must, however, be recollected, that succew 
m important researches, often depends on the accu- 
racy with which mfenor investigations have hem 
conducted, that in commencing an investigation it 
IS not alwajs easy to predict what will ultimately 
prove of superior, or mfenor impoitance, and that, 
tt all events, it is safer to bestow too much attention, 
than too little, on what must be the basis of historical 
iBvestrgatvoo In all such mqumes, I therefore do 
not hesitate to adopt the sentiment of the learned 
Ce Lov€, that “ Truth is so interesting and satisfac- 
tory, when perceived, that no pains should be spared 
to discover it, even m the smallest matters ” 
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Vll Euxne'kg — ^The Rukkbig is the first of that 
singular daw of Indo-Chinese languages, which may 
he properly termed monosyllabic, from the mass of 
their radic^ words consisting of monosyllables, like 
the spoken dialects of China These monosyllables 
are subjected to great vanety of accent and intona- 
tion, in almost every instance and require an accu- 
racy of pronunciation and a delicacy of ear in speak- 
ipg and comprehending tbem^ far beyond what is 
requisite m the languages of EuropCj or even in the 
polysyllabic languages of Jsia Tlie Indo-Chinese 
lang^uages of the monosyllabic class, borrow a con- 
siderable \anety of terms from the Pali or Balt^ 
which exists among tbemr as the language of learning 
and science , but in adopting tliese polysyllables, 
they accommodate them to their peculiar enunciation, 
1^ pronouncing every syllable as a distinct word 
Tlie Rukhhig is the language of tlie onginal inha- 
bitants of Arakany who adhere to the tenets of 
IBudd’ha Form mg in ancient times a part of the 

empire of Magadkuy from which they seem to have 
denved the name of Mug or MaugOy by which they 
arc generally termed by the inhabitants of Bengal y 
and being from their situation more immediately 
connected with India , their language is by no means 
purely monosyllabic, but forms, as it were, the con- 
nectmjj link between the polysyllabic and mono- 
syllabic languages The Rukhhig race is admitted to 
be of the same radical stock as the Barmas or Bir- 
mans, and is understood to ha>e greatly preceded 
that nation in civilisation The Barmas^ indeed, 
derive their own origin from the Rukhhig y whom they 
generally denominate Barmd Iwi, or the great Bar- 
maSy and they consider the Hukhhig as the most 
ancient and onginal dialect of the Burma language. 
This idea is certainly correct, and it may be added. 
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that the RukMng orthography and pronunciation are 
neither so defective, nor so much corrupted as the 
Barma, and that conse^ently, in tracing the history 
of the language, the Rukhing is of much greater 
utility to the philologist In another respect the 
language may’be considered as purer , until their late 
conquest by the Aa^mas, the tribes of RukkSng seem 
for along period to have retained their independence, 
while the proper Barma tribes hav e suffered various 
revolutions HCnoe the Rukkhig retains more of 
Its ancient form, and is less corrupted by foreign 
mixtures The modifications, therefore, which it has 
received, are chiefly derived fiom the Pah or Baliy 
which was cultivated in the countiy as the learned 
language, and contained all their sacred books The 
RiSch6iig has accordingly adopted Ball words and 
phrases more copiously than the Banna, and has also 
preserved them m a greater state of orthographical 
punty The pronunciation of the Rukhhig is perhaps 
broader and grosser, but more articulate than the 
Barma, in particular it strongly affects the use of 
the letter r, hich the Barmas genei ally convert into 
V, in their pronunciation Sucli, however, is the 
difference of pronunciation between the two nations, 
that even in sentences, where the words are nearly 
the same, they are not easily intelligible to each 
other 

The Rukhing alphabet coincides accurately with 
the Deca-nagari System of characters in its arrange- 
ment, and very nearly in the power of the particular 
letters The only variation of importance is, the 
expression of both the acute and grave accent of 
the vowels, as well as their common sound, lu certain 
Cjises This provision, hovvcier, does not extend to 
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ail tl)ie vocalic sounds hi tbe UuJchStig alphabet but 
only to those sounds this species, wfuch are of 
aapaC genefal use A swiiJAr ooJitriv^^Qe for th« e^- 
session of accent, occuis m all the alphabets of tho 
Vfiotiosy liable lauguagfss, but varaeS, m extent, aq^ 
cording to tlie exigencies of a particular language. 
Thus, m RukhSng, after the simple alphabet, fol(o\« 
the combinations of the simple letters, with tpa^ ya, 
M, and of it preceding them Then follow some 
tnple combinatioas of the smne letters, after which 
are exhibited the commoa foraas of syliahles which 
tenmnate in a consonant, as ok, aag, akh, dty dp^ 
and others of a similar krod , and finally the varieties 
of accent, as acute and grave, are presented, m those 
vowels arid nasals which are chiefly subject to 
hiflueuoed by them. 

The lUikhlag character has considerable sionlanty 
to the J^0rBUt^ in the greater part of its letters Tlie 
following sunide characters, however, g*ha, ja^ Jlia^ 
wfo^ tUy t'hcL, dp^ dha^TM/dhn^ ra, Ua^ as well as somf 
cf the more complex combinations, clifiTcr greatly 
fponv the respective forms of these clwacters m tho 
IRanna alphabet, and exhibit considerable resemblance 
to some of the ancient Canarp characters The 
Ktfkhhig simple alphabet is exhibited vyith considera- 
ble correctness by Cant J Toivers, in the filth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, though many of 
bis particular ohservatioos, as well as general views, 
aue for from be«^ accurate , chiefly, it may be pre* 
smned, from the novelty of the mveatigatUo^u 

The Rukkhtg lan^iage, m the sna^iknty of 
its structure - expression, has great 
ta ^ Mdidi/iL It has properly no . numbers^ 
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cases, nor flections, in its nouns, nor conjugations, 
moods, tenses, or persons, m its verbs Many words have 
asubstantive, atljecnve or\ei})al signification, accord- 
ing to their position in a sentence, but m general, 
the names ot <)bjects, qualities, and actions, are 
sufficiettrK distinct from each othei The plurals of 
nouns aie fomied b\ numeraK, or uords expressive 
of p] mall h, as /«, <2 TWrtrt , lu-suug-iccwk^ three men , 
lu ahitng, many men , hi iilung-iixng, all men , mirntnay 
a notnan , mimma alung-sUy many xcomen Compa- 
risons are made by particles expres&ue of number or 
quantit} such as or mret-th, muck, ahk and 

hla}ky vei'y y prH, kus, wider , akung, many Cases 
aic expiessed b\ pai tides equivalent to the prepo- 
sitions oi postpositions ot other languages, or by 
juxta-position, vhich has often tlie force of the 
treintive in the RuMng language Thus, a man's 
hand, mac be expiessed uidifteientl^ by lu-lak^ lu- 
hrna'lak, or lu-chted-lak 

The simple pionouns are nga^ I, kOy or mOng, thou, 
and yang-su he , the plurals of which are formed by 
the addition ot ;w, as wgu-ro, ue, mong-ro,ye , yang- 
sa-ro, tliei/ But in addition to these simple pronouns, 
theie are various others, vvbidi indicate rmk and 
situ ition, as in Malayu, Chimse and the in o nosy liable 
languages in general, vbich have all of them paid 
peculiai attention to the language of certmonj, m 
addressing superiors, inlermia, and equals These 
ceienionial fomis m Rul king die sometimes funned 

particles added to the simple pionouns, and some- 
times they aie significant terms, such as servant, 
lord, biglmess, majesty, used pronominalU, or rathei 
I ill an absolute sense, without any expressed pio- 
jiomiual adjuncts , as in addressing a superior, when 
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the terms sir, sakhang, highness , Khang- 

pdid^ majesty ^ are employed 

The pronouns in common use m RukhSng^ according 
to this variety of ceremonial forms, may be thus 
exhibited 


/, tor. 

thou, yf. 

fte, thof. 

Dg^i 

k6. 

djngf 

nga-ro. 

ni6»g. 

jaogsu. 

n|;a ro-hma, 

nang, 

yang-su ro. 

kygwfeng, 

akySw^Dg, 

^ng hma, 
aJcySweng ro, 
sky ^ w feng-ro-hma, 
at\ gw^ng-tza-rfe, 
»kyew«ng tz’hang re-ro 

awe>, 

nioog-hma, 
motig-ro, 
mong ro-hma, 
nang-ro, 
nasg hma, 
nang-ro-hina, 
aw'e} ro, 
awey hma, 
awey ro-hma, 

»u-ro 


To explain the particular instances in ivhich each 
of these pronominal terms is used> is not consistent 
With ray present object, which is only to present a 
general outline of the structure of the language 
The moods and tenses of the veihs are in lihe 
manner evpressetl by means of particles, oi significant 
words, like our auxiliary \erbs Such are si, hi, hi-ri 
and is, bn and U y&kk, m, been, bji-76 and 
bri-kha-rS, uas , miy, mil, and 7a~TnS, may, can, 
yaung, let, permit, hi~sua, been The position of 
these particles m a sentence, is often, however, a 
matter of considerable dithcultj, and is one of the 
circumstances in which the elegance of stjle chiefly 
consists The ^tyle chiefly affected m Rukhhig 
composition, is a species of measured prose, regulated 
by accent and the parallelism of the members of & 
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sentence Rhyme, however, is not required, either 
in the teraimatmg consonants or vowels, though it 
frequently occurs from the structure of the language 
The general form of this measure seems to he four 
long syllables, each of which, however, is conversible 
into two short ones, or may have a short one inter- 
polated before or after it Thus, the passage adduced 
by Captain Towers, from the Manit Saxn^'an, as a 
specimen of his svstem of orthography in his “ Obser- 
mtxons on the Alphabetical System of the Language of 
Alva and Rac kain,'' may be arranged 


M.iha Simula, 

Man gn chak-kr4v\Sl4, 
San’khra pram bram, 
Tam ddin pi’ t4, 


Tam-kfia hnark ch’bauD, 
Khre tSchb^, 

Shii ch pd so T’him-mS-sdt, 
Cha ga do go, &.c 


Sometimes, however, more complicated measures 
aie employed m Rukkeng composition, m imitation 
of those which occur m Bal^ Many interesting 
works are represented to exist m the Rukhkng lan- 
guage, but the gi eater part of them are translations 
fiom the Ball The Tdlawar Ckerita^ is said to 
contain the histoucal traditions of the Rukhhig 
nation the “ Kank^" composed by Anguli-Mala, 
and the *' 'Phamma-sat or Dherma Sastra^ contain 
their system of religious observances, and code of 
laws The following is a list of the most popular 
Rukkting compositions 


1 Haja biintzi 
? Raja wougtzd, 

3 T6mi, 

4 N6mi, 

5 Janaka, 

a Suwanna asyang, 

7 Bhundat, 

ft 1 zarngdi-gungnia 


9 Sad a shyw’ch chaung, 
10 Malid, 

1! Lm-nga-gyaiDfc 

12 So’p-soung gjeng, 

13 Bhundat-kapy^, 

14 Bo-thi-hmain-d^ij 

15 § famg-dara, 

16 Saing we-ra, 

Q 2 
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17 krauL-ch6, 
tS Nara-cho, 

19 Athi’k-bala, 

20 Abh>-<}am ma, 

21 K’hur>ci’ch kj^ng, 

22 Para-ma-saing-gou^k-kjcDg, 

23 kMaba-Raga-Pha-ky^Qg, 

24 Sapa“kj6ng, 

25 T“ham-nia-sal-kfteing th\ i, 

26 Pham ma "iat-kra k-ru> 

27 Pham-ma sat-Matiu» 

2f Pbam-ma-^t-krudaing, 

59 Logasara, 

30 Sa-bn-hla, 

31 Taing tjbau, 

32 Radaoa hnip§-khrj, 

33 Kadana paing gung, 

34 Rudana paddaing, 

35 Radana-kwemg kh\ a, 

36 Radana powjig-kh-Howk, 

37 Ba-na’t sa, 

59 Kraing-nia-tei'ch p’bak-powug 

39 Ngi-tzi sada pruig-do, 

40 Ga’p-p’ha-ky^ng, 

41 Lakhana-d^ba, 

\2 J^ma-kapya^ 

43 Nga-chaing brain g, 

44 Rama-wuf hu cha, 

43 Bramasara, 

46 Bdd*dho-wa da, 

47 Peda sow't, 

45 Muug^ sow t. 


49 Kbuaei'ch-ra'k, 

50 Khunei'ch-ra’k pareTp, 
31 Patha wi-jfe^a, 

52 Sa-gra-u-ch’bowTJg, 

53 L6-kcweng u-ch'howng, 

54 Sit-t’ha-da-nu, 

55 Sat powng, 

56 Sat y^tig, 

57 Sat hnEwamg, 

5S s® brwe-k’h£, 

59 Moe Id-krang-cha, 

60 &u waing-podLtDDwiig'Cba* 

6 1 Thi-to-pad6 sa, 

6'’ Noma-ko-ga tha, 

63 TSche-hnei’ch ra-si, 

64 kbowng-gn, 

65 Xhowng-lap, 

66 Kbowtig-ng^, 

67 I'fi-hnaung gra, 

68 Me t’haung-gra, 

69 Su-n»6-Pha, 
al^bu, 70 Rewatta-cha, 

7 1 Aswa-pida, 

72 Proffcg-bra, 

73 Owng-pa-di-cha, 

74 Pamg pro cha, 

75 Uga. 

76 Mowng-chwa cha, 

77 Cho-r6, 

T8 Ya’t-r6, 

79 Lbog-di-cha, 


From this list, it is evident, that the subjects of 
some of the&e works are the adventures of characters 
\\ ell known in Sansct it ru j thologj , as the RamafV 'it'hu 
or histoT}^ oi Rama, tlie Budd'hcHwa-du or history 
of the Avatar Budd’ha , others of them seem to be 
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only RukMng versions of well known Sonscrit com- 
positions, as the T'ki'to-pa-d^sa, or Hitopadesa^ tlie 
^ham-ma-sut-ManUj or Dherma-sastra oj Menu 
The Suwarma-Aspang^ is the popular story of Sl.\ur- 
NA Springi, or the golden cow, formed by the 
Brihmen Sumbukara aIisra, and presented to Raja 
MuKUNDe Deva C\japati Tlic BhuRIdat 13 the 
history of Raja Bhuridatt\ of Magadha^ mention- 
ed in the Maka Bhai at a, and the Bhundat-kappa, oi 
Bkundutta-kavpa^ is a poem on the same subject The 
Raja-buntza is the Rukhkng edition of the Raja- 
Vumsctvali^ the Raja IVontgza is a different work on 
the same subject, and the PaVha--ix.i-jhfa seems to be 
the Pnt thu-xyt^pa Of the modifications they have 
received m the process of translation, I have hitherto 
had httle opportunity of judging, but as far as 1 have 
been able to investigate the subject, not only the 
style, but the incidents and progress of the Sanscrit 
narration is generally altered, to render them more 
illustrative of the ascetic doctrines of the Buddhist 
sect, such as tlie guilt of killing animals, even acci- 
dentally , and the perfection acquired by Rishis m 
solitaiy retirement, by means of sublime penance and 
meditation 

The Rukhtng language has never been cultivated 
by Europtajis , the observations on its alphabetical 
system by Captain Towers, and the shoit specimen 
of Its vocables in Dr tie Buchanan s ‘‘ Comparatwc 
Vocabulary of some of the Languages spoken in the 
Burma Evipiref both in theuthvol of the Asiatic 
Researches, being all that has been published con- 
cerning it in any Eui opean language The specimen 
given by Dr Fk Buchan vn, oui^ vanes from the 
Burma in seven words out of fifty, and these are 
only vaneties of pronunciation, excepting “ bosheef 

Q 3 
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a chil^, which IS also and rmtema^y ^hich 

•eeras to be aa error, as it does not signify to tit, 
either m Rukkhig or Banm, but literally “ does not 
stand," the proper Ri(kk{?i^ term being rdt ckmrk 
Tile words in the vocabuUiy certaml\ exist in Rtik- 
as well as in Barma , but in some instances 
diiferent words are in more general use, in tlie fornier, 
as ahii, long, instead oi shk, am] po-mro-namg-grong, 
beast, instead of taiaitzan The Rukhhig pronun- 
ciation, sometimes too, is modified o} the Burma, 
and the letter r is almost always omitted in the spe- 
cimen, though It is a distinguishing charactenstic of 
the Rukhhig pronunciation Thus, the Rukhtng 
requires mri-gri, earth, instead of mymgyee, in the 
specimen , kn, g^eat, instead of lyet, kripa^, joot, 
imtead ot kuzpamo , krau'k, sis;, mfittsid of ktouk , kn, 
a star, instead of kyay, and rn, the sun, instead of my 
These errors, hon e\ er, are not to be at trib uteri to 
Dr Fr Buck an ak, nor detract, m the least, from 
the merit of his exertions in commencing the inves- 
tigation, they evidently proceed from the inaccuracy, 
hurry, and indistinct pronunciation of Ins Barma 
assistants, and m his situation were perhaps not to 
be avoid^, unless by attending to the native ortho- 
graphy 

Dr F Buchanan has also exhibited comparatii e 
specimens of two mixed dialects, spoken m Abakan , 
the first termed Ruinga, spoken by the Moslems of 
the country, and consisting of a mixture of Arabic, 
Hindi, and Rukhhtg, the second, termed Rusdn, used 
by the Hindus of Arakan, who adheie to the system 
of Brahma, and formed by a large proportion of 
conmpted l^nscflt and Bengali, united to a compa- 
ratively small portion of Rukhhig Tlie dialect 
of the province of Yo, as it is pronounced by the 
Barmas, and K6 as it is termed by the Rukhing, 
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only a slight variation of the Huhhhigf which it ap- 
proaches ^uch nearer than the Barma The range 
of mountains to the north and cast of Rukking is 
inhabited by a race termed KhHg, by the Ruk'keng 
and Barma tribes, or as it is written by Dr Fa 
Buchanan, Kiayn , but who term themselves Kol^Ht 
and whose language is peculiar, having little or no 
affinity to either Rukhhig or Banna From the two 
names, R6 and Khhig, the name of Rukhhg is gene- 
rally denv^ed » but the national name of the Rukhing 
race is Ma-rum-ma, uhich seems to be only a cor- 
ruption Maka-Vurma , Vurma bemg ?d epithet 
generally assumed b) the tubes of Kshatiiya e\- 
tracLion The inhabitants of the mountains b^ween 
Rukhing and Chaiigan are teimed Sa-maiuig-syang 
by the Rukhkng tribes, and are asserted to speak a 
different language They are probably onlj a division 
of the Khcng or Kolun Whether these are the same 
with the Kukis, who inhabit the high langes of hills 
to the N E of Ckatigan, I ha\ e not been able to 
deteimme In the able and cuiious *descnption of 
this singular race, given bv J Macrae, Esq in the 
seventh volume of the Asiatic Reseaiches, the lan- 
guages of the Kuki and Mug^ or Rukhing races, are 
said to be so intimately connected as to be mutually 
intelligible That the two adjacent tubes should 
be mutually able to understand each other, is veiy 
probable, but tliat tlieir respective languasces aie 
connected, in this instance, 1 apprehend to be very 
dubious tor in a specimen of abov c 500 radical terms 
of the Kakl^ which I owe to that gentleman’s polite-' 
ness, 1 find very few whicli aie similar to the coi- 
respouding Rukhhig^ or that were undei stood b) an 
mtellgent native ot Aiukan The subject, however, 
requires furthei investigation, and theie seems to be 
no peison better tpiahfiecl than Mr Mveavr, for 

Q 4 
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prosecuting the mquir_y, both by his abilities, and 
his situation 

VIII Barma — T he Banna language is used by 
tbp great and po\^erful nation ot the Bai'mas The 
name of this nation has been written dideientl^), by 
almost as many authors as have mentioned it, while 
no person seems to have thought it worth his while 
to inquire how the Barman wrote their own name 
This they eonst'^ntly wnte Barma, though from 
affecting an indistinct pronunciation, the\ otren teim 
themselves Byamma, Bomma, and Alpamma, which 
are only vocal coiruptioiis ot the written name 
Amadlttls, houeier, in his preface to the Alpha- 
betum Barmannm seu Bmnanum,' with equal igno- 
rance and couhden( e, denies flatlv , that anj nation, 
countty, citv, or language, e’Sists, which b\ the 
natives thembe!^es is denominated Banna Tins 
name, he asserts to hive been intioduced soleh by 
the Ignorance and v icioiis pionuncution oi Europtojis, 
since, says he, by the analog} of the language, the 
nation is denoinmated Bomah, the great fiom 

ho, the head, a chief, and mah, a man This silK va- 
pouring etymology Is, hovvevei, entnelv avtise to the 
estabbahed orthography of the Barmas themsclv es, and 
only worthy ot P Paulivls, or a modern Frenchman 

The Barma language, like the Rtdhotg, m its 
original state appears to be pjrclv monosyllabic, 
but It has borrowed ficcly from tlic Bah, and in 
imitation apparently cf that language, it has some- 
times formed words of some length, by the coalescing 
of Its original monosyllables Being completely 
devoid of every species of flection, whether m nouns, 
pronouns, or verbs, its constiuction is extremely 
simple, and depends almost solely on the principle 
of juxta-position, like its cognate dialect, the 
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Rukhh}g, which it resembles m structure Its pro- 
nouns and particles are peculiar, its idioms few and 
simple, and its metaphois of the most obvious kind; 
but it is copious m terms expressive of rank or dig- 
nity, and the rank ot the speaker is characterized by 
tlie language he uses 

The Banna alphabet cm responds to the Bali, and 
is regulated b\ the same principles of accentua ion. 
In point of foim it has considerable lesemblance to 
the Canara, Siaaaia, and Telmga alphabets, but is 
lather moie simple m the formation of the character 
CAnPANius, 111 his Alphabctujn Bannanum seu 
B'Ymanum^ is inclined to derive the chaiacter 

immediately fiom the square Bali^ used m Axa^ and 
both ot them fiom the Hthjeriy through the medium 
of the Ptrsic Amadltxus, improving on this idea, 
oi rather adopting that ot Baver, seems to be desir- 
ous of deducing both, as uell as the Malabar or Ma- 
layalam^ tronr the Armenian^ a character to which 
thev ha\ e scarcely the remotest resemblance, and the 
orgin of which, is itself involved in great obscurity 

The character of tlie Barma language has a very 
considerable effect on the stvle of the compositions 
it contains Repetitions ot the same turn and ex- 
pression, are rather afiected, than shunned, and a 
kind of naked strengtli and smiplicity of phrase, 
with short sentences, pregnant with meaning, are 
the greatest beauties which tlie language admits of 
“ The Bomans^ says Carpanius, in their poetry, 
are more careful ot preserving similar terminations, 
than an equal numbci of s) llables, and use this style, 
particularly in treating of religious sub]ects ” The 
fact, however, is, that the similarity of teimination 
IS neither sought, nor shunned, but lecurs from the 
geniM* of the language, very fiequently The 
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style of the principal com positions is a species 

of measured prose, regulated almost solely by the ac- 
cent, as m the Rukhhig, the diifereut dialects of 
ChmesCj and the other monosj liable languages The 
tone of polished conversation requires an approxima- 
tion to this style of composition The verb is gene- 
rally placed in tlie close ot the sentence, and the de- 
fect of conjuctive particles, to connect the different 
members of a sentence, renders a considerable de- 
gree of repetition absolutely necessaiy to prevent 
confusion 

The harma language has been highly cultivated in 
composition, and contains nuineious woiks in reli- 
gion and science Besides numeious books on astro- 
logy, mythology, medicine, and law, in the latter of 
■fthich the most important is the Bam ma-Sat kye(, or 
^eat system of justice, vvith the Constitutions of the 
Barma princes Tlie Barmas are asserted, by Dr 
Buchanan, to possess numerous historical works, re- 
lative to the different dynasties of their princes, the 
most celebrated of which is the AIaha-rn)a-JVayngee 
“ These people,” says he, “ have also translaterl his- 
tones of the Chinese and Sianiese, and of the king- 
doms of Kathee^ Koshan^pyee^ Fa^oOy Saymmay and 
Laynzayn ” On the importance of such works, sup- 
posing them to be stnctly of a historical nature, it is 
needless to dilate It appears probable, however, 
that many of them maj resemble the Hindu Chentrds 
The Barmas possess numerous smaller poems and 
songs, and even natakaSy which may probably bedc- 
rvyed from Sanscrit tradition, as the adventures of 
Hama in Ltinkay are favourite topics m their dramas 
The following are some of the most popular works m 
the Barma language, and several of them, I find, 
exist equally m Rukhtng, Sianme and Malayux 
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Some of them are purely mythological, but otiieri 
are Chentrds of the nistoncal class 


1 Jma*MaQa> 

SI 

Kuara'pyeu, or account ci the 

S Nuntia-Juja, 


celestial Kioara, 

3 Nvmdagmiia, 

92 

Mabn[»6ng Wut’hi, or iugtory 

4 . Chiicdagnms, 


of Raj&h Maltn, 

■6 Narada, 

43 

Jinaka, or htstorv or S^h Th 

6 Temj, 


naka, denpnimated u &iaaiefc 

7 Ncmi, 


Maha Chm6k, 

S D hammapada. 

24 

Yuwajt. termed m Uuk’b^g 

9 Naniagara, 


Ruan, 

10 XiOgasara, 

25 

Swipri-«^g khan. 

1 1 Longanit’bi, 

56 

To k’han. 

12 Maho-Sufha, 

37 

Munigurgsala, 

13 Wesundura, or>tory of Rajah 

28 

Anueasana, 

Vesundaru, 

29 

Suai> uashau. 

14 Pdfamik’han, 

30 

Wu'hora, 

15 Chndongk^ban, 

31 

Ragileinga, 

16 Bqngk’han, 

32 

Sada syi'cb ebaung. 

IT Kado-k’ban, 

35 

1 

& 

18 Chatu Daaiasara, 

34 

Ngare-khan or descriptu» tA 

19 Saagwara, termed in Siajnese, 


Naraka, 

the SuCbon, 

25 

AUagatt-ltonga, 

20 Rhundat, 

36 

Hmit'chew' b6u'g 


The Burma language has some variety of pronun- 
ciatjon in the dSperent proMnees of that empire. 
The dialect of the V6y situated on the east of the 
Jfukan mountains, has been already noticed The 
Tanbigsarty or language of the inhabitants of the Ta~ 
naserim district, denominated Tinneav by the Sumese, 
also differs considerably from the common Borma, 
The Tanhigsan certainly have many peculiarities of 
expression, and many words in common use among 
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ticm, are at present obsolete among the Barmas of 
Amy but the majonty of them are to be found in the 
Barma wntmgs, and the Tanhngs&n are therefore 
reckoned to use an obsolete dialect, rather than a pe- 
culiar language I have already mentioned in what 
respects the Barma and Rukheng are related to each 
other The following comparative list of terms will 
show more particularly the extent of their diflPerenoe 
in current use 



itukiitig 

Barma. 

Month 

khatiang 

pijit 

back 

nau-k^ng 

n36 

kn«e 

p3-chhei’cb tu 

du 

booe 

aro 

ajo 

beait 

alfing 

na towng 

seeing 

mrang-re sfi 

myaag su-ha 

&m«Il 

kaing-r< 

elm 3an 

touch 

pait-l§ 

seing'Su ba« thi 

trouble 

ma-r^ 

kh^k 

strength 

akn 

akjan 

marnage 

maya-m-chi’p-t^ 

1^-t’bat gya. 

Ixk 

ahiaag 

asyang 

circle 

apawk 

akw^g 

storm. 

mukn 

mo8e]k 

hail 

rau-gyowk 

ni6-ai 

moemng 

mS-sowk'tba, oyi-ga 

mS-neik, 

evening 

nyaja 

nya-tif, 

sea 

mreik 

p^g-lt 

dust 

tnr6-&ioh 

among, nj)6-moog 

mud 

ts-mai 

sum 

fire 

ming 

mi 

knfilfc 

hr6 

shi 

ditch 

mrout^ 

kewng 

gold 

hxvi 


silver 

roue 

ngo^ 

liortc 

inrouog 

niiyia 

fowl 

krak 

kymk 

cock 

krak-plia 

kjiuk-ehi 

ben 

krak-ma 

kyiuk>ma 

snake 

mnii 

myew< 

••u 

rowak 

yew^k 
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Barma. 

bed 

sSloeug 

kadeng 

taylor 

ang^dap 

khyowk sama 

whrte 

apni 

pyu 

hard 

kyang 

mi 

Yegetable 

h^og tePch ruakk 

hetng-ew^k 

hnt 

ayenga fikha 

f ayeng su-ba 
^ ayeng-da ha 

second 

haei’ch-khu-chowng 

hoet'cb-khu'SU'ha 

I 

akyeweng-hma 

kyewen-nou^p 

we 

akyeweng ro-hma 

kyewen-do 

thou 

mong 

m^g 

you 

mong ro 

m^ng do 

he 

yang su 

su 

they 

yang su ro 

su*do 

this 

dfi-ga 

di-ha 

that 

t*ho^a 

ho-ha 

who 


bilu 

what 

j^ma 

baha 

which 

&u 

b4h» 

if 

t’]]o-sb>aog 

hl^g 

phye'di iileang 

though 

la 14’t-hl6ukk 

about 

le'khi-gra't-me 

pit 

many 

akung, 

apdug 

perhaps 

kaing-ra by a 


yes 

how'll payak 

hou't-k^ 

no 

ma hi 

ma u 

IS 

hi 

31 

was 

bn 

pyi 

has been 

hi yak 

si-bi 

I ought to do »t 

akyeweng look kowng- 

kew en nou'p*louk-gowng- 

vie 


f will do it 

akyeweng-ro-hma louk- 

kewen-nou’p louk-ya-dd 


ra-r6 



The Barma affects a more delicate, but at the 
same time inarticulate pronunciation than the Rttk- 
hSng, and less conformable to the actual orthography 
of the language This is particularly obvious in the 
conversion oira into 5/^1 in Bai'nia, but the Rukhhg 
itself IS not devoid of its peculiarities, among which 
maj be mentioned the conversion of ska into ha 
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Thus the word ¥rhich is wntten shH^ in both lan- 
|uages, IS in Barma pronounced syi^ and m Rukhing 

The specimens which Dr Buchana n has exhibited 
of the languages of the Karieng or Karayn, as he 
writes it, and of the Kiayn (which seems to be the 
same word softened m the pronunciation,) the rude 
tribe which denominates itself KoUtn, certainly show 
considerable analogy to exist between these dialects 
and the Barma proper Some Bmma words seem, 
likewise, to be discoverable, in the specimen he has 
gi\en of the language of the Moitay, or inhabitants 
of Kassay, as mee,Jire,7iga^Jish , and more copious and 
correct vocabularies, with a more exact orthogiaphy, 
would pi-obably exhibit a more intimate connection , 
but a certain degree of acquaratauce with thegiam- 
matical principles of ever) language, and with its al- 
phabet and orthography, if a written one, is abso- 
jutcly necessary to give any philological value to a 
specimen of its words The inhabitants of the Niko- 
bar islands are sometimes represented by those who 
have visited them, as speaking a language which is 
radically Burma, while, by others, it is reckoned 
Malayu If FontaN'^’s short vocabulary (Asiatick 
Researches, VoL III ) can be depended on, the AMo- 
bar language seems to have veiy little connection 
with either the one or the other , as it does not ap- 
pear to contain abos e two or three words which can 
With certainty be reftned to either of them 

The Barma language has been little cultivated by 
Europeatu, eveeptmg the Catholie Missionaries The 
" Alphabet um Barmanum” digested by C a up an jus, 
was published at Rome m 177^ Carpanius men- 
tions) Jn hi3 preliminary dissertation, that, at that 
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period, a gramniar and vocabulary of the Barma lan- 
guage had been prepared by P Joh Maria Per- 
COTO, Bishop of MbsoUif which seems never to have 
been published In the preface to the same work, 
Amaduttus mentions, that the gospel of St Ma- 
TREW, and the epistles of St Paul, had been ren- 
dered into the Burma language, together with the 
“ EmngeUa dw um ommum Domimcalium^^ Epistola 
Dogmatica, et Dialogus infer Missumai mm et Talapoi- 
num^ T Paulinus, also mentions among the ^r- 
gian MSS a dialogue between a savage Khien and an 
Ex-TaUtpom^ written in the Italian language by D 
Cajetanus Mantegaiius, the object of which is 
to expose the doctiine of the Talapoim^ as contained 
in the books of the Bar mas Khien seems to be the 
name of the rude tribe termed Khlug by Moslem 
writers, and Kia^n by Dr Buchanan , and the 
work Itself the translation of a composition circu- 
lated among the conveited Baimas bv the catholic 
missionaiies Ihc lalapoim seem, hovve^er, to have 
retaliated on the missionanes, and Di Fr Bucha- 
nan has printed Vincentius Sskoerms^nos tiana- 
lation of “ A viac of the Religion of Godama,” com- 
posed by At uli Zarabo, tor the express purpose of 
converting the Cbribtians, m which rJie English, 
Dutch, Armemam, and othei nations are exhorted 
to adore Godam a, the true God , to adore, also, his law 
and bis priests, to b e sol i citousm the giv ingot alms and 
m the observance of Sila, and m performing 

IX M6n — The M6n language is still used by the 
original inhabitants ot Pegu, who denominate them- 
selves M6n, though bv the Bannas thej aie termed 
Taleingy and, by the Aawwe, Ming-rndn This lan- 
guage has never been cultivated by Europeans, and 
the only specimen of it, known to me, is that pnnted 
bv Dr Fr Buchanan, f Asiatic Researches, Vol V.l 
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It seems to be quite original, and is said by the Bar- 
mas and Siamese to lia\e no affinity with either of 
their languages I have met no learned man of the 
race, nor have had anj opportunity of cultivating 
the language, but I have been informed by a Tala- 
that they possess many ancient histones in this 
language, which is not impossible, as they seem to 
have attained civilization, at a more early period 
than the Bannas , and, though now reduced, to have 
been formerly a gieat and potent nation In the 
early Portugueze histones they are denominated the 
Paadalus ot AI6n , and they are supposed to have 
founded the ancient Kaiammham empire, at a veiy 
eaiiy peiiod llie name Kaiammham^ mentioned hy 
the Portugueze^ is piobabK connected with the 
Siamese name ot the nation, Mmg-mdr The Mon 
alphabet if I can depend on the specimens ot the 
character shown me by a Bai man of some leaining, 
IS onU a slight vanetv ot the Barma-Buli^ with which 
It corresponds, in the power and aiiangement, as 
well as the form of the characters 1 hav e, hovi cv ei , 
had little opportunity of in\ estigating this sub)cct , 
and, expecting to have visited Pe^i/,*did not avail m\> 
self of that op poi turn tv to the fullest extent The 
examination of the Mon charactei and language, has 
no peculiar difficultv, and mav b(^ i^asily accoiiiphslied 
by the first literary inquirci who max visit Pegu, and 
I still indulge the liope that inv future mqmiics may 
be attended with success in mv cstigatiiig their rela- 
tions 

X Tiiay' — Tlie Thay language is tliat winch 
IS used by the Sianuse, wlio, m tlieir own 
tongue, assume this name as tiicir national ap- 
pellation By the Baimas, tliey aie denomi- 
nated from whence the Poitugueze seem to 

bnrrnwed Siam and Siaom from wliOin 
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the otlier nations of Europe ha\e adopted the term 
La Loubebe, who visited Siam m I687‘bj as Envoy 
Extraordinary from the monarch, has given 

incompdidbly the most accurate account, that has 
Tver been exhibited, of this nation, formerly reckoned 
the most polished of eastern India He divides them 
into two races, tlie Tm and the Tat Ym 'flie latter 
nation, he adds, are reckoned savages, though the 
most ancient Their name signifies hterallj the great 
Tai^ and in older to distinguish themselves from fhis 
nation, the ruling race, ui modern Siam, assume the 
name of Tdi-noe, the little Tai Dr Fr, Buchanan, 
hovvever, on the authority of the information he re- 
ceived in the Barma dominions, divides the Siamese 
race into manv states, and gi\cs a specimen ot the 
\ocables ot three dialects This brief vocabulary^, 
with La Loubfres obseivations on the lan- 

guage, and The maxim of the Talapoins^' translated 
ontot by the catholic mission an es, which he 

has piiblislied in his “ Historical Relation the King- 
dom of SiamT constitute dU that has been published, 
respecting the language or literature of this nation, 
rn any Euiopeati tongue Tlie lesult of my own in- 
quiries ceitainly coincides more diiectlj uith La 
Lou^^ebe’s mtorniation, than with that reccued, by 
Dr Fii BucHA^ vN All the intelligent SiamesCj 
whom I have mer, and among these, there were 
TalapomSy both ot the Tai and the Taiyai race, agiee 
m asserting, that the Siamese nation, propeily so cal- 
letl, consists of two tubes, the Thay and the T'hdy- 
jhay, torso the names are properly wiitten Of these 
the most ancient are the T kay-j kay^ formerly famous 
for their learning, and the power of their empire 
It IS added, that many monuments of this ancient 
race exist in the kingdom of Siam , and I was in- 
formed, ui particular, that m the \ icinity Ltgor^ 
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about five journey f»om Trtm^, there are vanous 
ancient inscriptions, on stone, among the nuns of a 
Ve^ Ancient temple, which are attributed to the 
T'hay-fhay^ but which no person among the modern 
T*kay IS able to decypher The T^ka^ language, onr' 
Sitaticse^ as it is wiittra by these two races, does not 
differ essentially , but the spoken dialect among the 
T^katfjhay^ is much more strongly accented, than 
among the IT hay pioper, or the present ruling race 
of Siam The T'hay j hay inhabit the country be- 
tween the Mc-nam and the Ma-kon^ or river of Cam-^ 
bodia, but the T'kay^ for the most part, inhabit on 
the VI est of the Me-nam^ Oi lietweeu that nver and 
the frontiers of the Ttnmsr^ M6n, and Batma nations 
As to the Tai~loongy of whose vocabulary Dr Bu- 
chanan has given a specimen, all the Siamese that 
I have met, though thej admit tliat a district is de- 
nominated by this appeUation, viuatiimoasly deny, 
that there is either a race of men, or a dialect of the 
language, which bears this name The words them- 
selves, which Dr fa, Buchanan adduces, as spe- 
cimens either of the Tat bong or tlic Tai-yay^ are pure 
'Pkay, whenever they are not auricular corruptions 
of pronunciation, or words of different meaning, in- 
troduced, apparently, by the interpreters misappre- 
hension of the sense required to be expressed Hav- 
ing myself been frequently exposed to similar misap- 
prehensions, and knowing, from experience, the dif- 
ficulty ot avoiding It, especially m languages, m 
which not only the signification vanes, with such de- 
licate shades of pronunciation, as are almost undis- 
tioguishable to an European ear, but the train of 
ideas themselves, is regulated by such a subtde, and 
as it were hieoroglyphical set of principles, I am far 
from insinuating any carelessness m Dr. Fr. Bucha- 
NA-N, whose comparative vocabulary is the first at- 
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tempt to classify these languages , but I am attehJpt- 
mg to account fbr the mistakes, into which hfe Sfeeihs ' 
to have ^en inevitably led, by the misapprehen^on 
of hi8 interpreters Thus, mo signifies tkt kand^ in 
T’hay^ and paw-moo, which he exhibits as the Thi- 
loong variation, is only Fa-m^, the palm of the hand, 
in the proper language K6n, which hfc wntes 
signifies the arm, m T hay or Siamese proper, and in 
the same language, komooee, which he gives as the 
Tm-y&y synonime, signifies the bmtr part of the arm^ 
from the elbow to the wrist, and moo, the Tailoong 
^nomme, signifies the hand. Tin, signifies the leg, ni 
Siamese , but naung, which he gives as the Tai-nay, 
signifies the skm , and koteen, the Tat yay synonime, 
the joints of the leg , in the same manner langteen, 
which he gives as the Tai-nay, or common StavUese, 
^rj-oot, Signifies literally the upper part <f the Joot , 
and Swateen, the Tai-fmy synonime, appear^ to be a 
mispronunciation of Fatin, the under part of the foot 
Satt Signifies a beast, or animal, and nook, the Tai-yay 
aynomme, is ornly a mispronunciation of nhk, a bird, 
as are noup and naut, the Tat-fiay and Tat yatf words, 
which are given to signify a bird, Pawk signifies the 
mouth, hxxttsop, given as the Tai-yay synonime, is a 
mispronunciation of tsot, to dntik; San signifies 
bnt lot, the Tai-yay synonime, sigmfics child, and ttn* 
ht, the Tailoong synonime, one child , yeon signifies to 
stand, but loot-sook, the Tai-yay synonime mispro 
nounced, signifies to iiseup , and PeinUng, the Tai- 
Ibong synonime, go sit , seeza, the head, is not Siamese, 
but Ball, and the Tay-yay synonime ho and the Tax- 
lomg, few, are only mispronunciations of the proper 
T^hay term hud ft may be proper also to observe 
here, that Dr Fk BocHANA^f has pmited Tay-nay 
instead of the Tai-noe of La Lot BtaE, which signi- 
fies halt Stmtse , whereas Tay-nay cannot possiWy 
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iutk Stameset but only chi^ Siamese, the tnil> 
meaning- of fBay,'^bciiig chief or head. It is alerm of 
sinular import with nayen^ Jiayer and nayenmar, used 
pi M^iahar, as the appellation of the military cast, or 
ftaya-ka^ m Sanscrit 

The T'hay or Siamese language appears^ to be in a 
great measure original ^ ana is more purely monosyl- 
labic, and more po\vcrfuU;y accented, than any of the 
Indo-Chinese languages, alieady mentioned It cer- 
tainly IS connected, in some degiee, with some of 
the Chinese dialects", especially the Mandarin or 
Court language, with which its numerals, as well as 
some other terms, coincide, but these are not \ ery 
numerous It borrows words fieely from the BeUi, 
but contracts and diagiuses more, the terms which it 
Adopts, than either the Rukhing or the Barma In 
Its finelj modulated intonations of sound, in its ex- 
pression of the rank ot the speaker, b} the simple 
pronouns, which he uses, in the copiousness of the 
language of civility, and the mode of expreasing 
esteem and adulation, this language resembles the 
Chinese dialects, with which also, it coincides more 
nearly in construction than either Barma or Rukhkng 
Its construction is simple and inartificial, depending 
admost solely on the pnnciple of juxta position Re- 
lative pronouns are not in the language , the nomi- 
native legularly precedes the verb, and the \ erb pre- 
cedes the case which it governs Wlien two sub- 
stantives come together, the last of them is tor the 
most part supposed to be m the gemtive This idiom 
js consonant to the Malayu, though not to the Barm^ 
or Ruk'hhig, m which, as m English, the first sub- 
itantive has a possessive signification Thus, the 
phrase, ** a min's keadf is expressed in Barma and 
Ituk'kingf by lu-idhaung, which is literally man- 
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h^ad, but, m Siamese, it it is kuu-khon, apH in Ma- 
layu^ ^apala orang, both of which are literally kead^ 
man A similar difference occurs m tlie position of 
the accusative with an active verb, which case, in 
Barma and Mahyu, generally precedes the verb, as 
tummatng chd, literallv rice eat , but m Siamese fol- 
lows It, as k^n k&w, literally eat rice, which corre- 
sponds to the Malayu, makan-nasi The adjective 
generally follows the substantive, and the adverb the 
word which it modifies, whether adjective or verb - 
Whenever the name of an animal, and m general, 
when that of a species or class, is mentioned, the ge- 
neric, or more general name of the genus to which 
It belongs, is repeated with it, as otten happens in 
the other monosyllabic languages, as well as in J/rt- 
iayi^ In the position of ad\ erbial particle, the 
Malayu, often differs from the Siamese, as Mana 
pargt, literally uhtrc go, but, m Sianiese, pat hnh, go 
xchere Tlie Siamese composition is also, like that of 
the Barma, a species of measured prose, regulated 
solely by the accent, and the parallelism of the 
members of the sentence, bul, m the recitative, the 
Siamese approaches more nearly to the Chinese mode 
of recitation, and becomes a kind of chaun’t, which 
different Brahmins have assured me is very similat 
to the mode of chaunting the Samavtda 

The T^hay coincides occasionally, even in simple 
terms, both ^V]ththe Barma and Malayu, but these 
terms bear so small a proportion to the mass of tlie 
language, that they seem mther the effect of acci- 
dent or mixture, than of original connection The 
following are some ot these coincidences which pre- 
sent themselves spontaneousljr 
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Thay 

Barma 


T'Aw 

aku, 

nrtt 

IdOQjJ, 

kycing or 

h 

ku. 


kroBg, 



ku, 

depkaa^ 

«h^g, 

oklieog. 

thfc, 

(Jial, 

ni. 

lai. 

s«w> 

Ifto, 

W»» 

Duni^ 

min. 

^ogeii 

nycWj 

nyo* 

lock. 

kacl^ 

knacki* 

X 

ka, 

feng. 


open. 

krit, 

blik. 

kds. 




to. 

ka. 

kA, 




come. 

roa. 

in^ni 


The Thay or Siamst alphabet, differs Gon«4cr- 
Bbly m the power of its char^ctprs from the Bali, 
though it not only has a general resemblace ^ it, m 
point of fonrt, but iQ the arrangement of the 
character The vowels, which ^re twenty m ni^ra- 
ber, are not represented by separate character^ but 
bj the character corresponding to the short 4kar, vi* 
noqsly accented > excepting the vocalic ru and % 
which are only variations of the r and / consonants 
Th^ consonants are thirty-seven in number, and ar^ 
not arran^d by the series of fx\ e, like the 
gari but the first senes ka, consists of seven 

letters , the second series, cha, of six , the thitd se- 
nes, ta or dh, of six, the fourth series, or pa, of 
eight, the fifth senes, of four, and the last se- 
nes, of SIX, including the vov^hc akar^ though two 
of them aie not in common use. Each of these let- 
ters IS varied by sixteen simple accentuations, and 
by thirty complex ones The letters ka^ nga, ta 
pr da, m, ma, ha or pa, are also final consonant^ 
fifnee it IS easy to perceive the near ^proAiraatiop 
of tlie Siam€6^ to the delicacy of the Chinese accen- 
tuation , while m other respect the alphabet is con- 
fiideiabty more perfect, than m the Mandarin or 
Court language of the Chinese, which has neither the 
same v anetv of consonants, nor admits so many, in 
the close of a syllable The Siamese pronunciation, 
even of consonants, corresponds very impeifectly to 
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the Eurcipesn mode r apd / are geeerajly pro- 
DouBced Uj in the close of a syllable , h \s ofien pr«>- 
^jced to a consonant, but froib tlie total suspep^a 
of voice, in pronounang syllables which tennin#<^ 
in a consonant, no aspiration can be pronounced after 
them , ma, and ba^ tj/a, and ckyOt are often dif^cu^ 
to be distinguished in pronunciation, asare^K}, and jUy 
kyi and chyk with other combinations Frpm this 
circumstance, many combinations of letters are pro- 
nounced m a manner somewhat different from that 
which they are written 

The first Eurepean who attempted the study of 
^tame^ literatuie, was the learned Geri aise, but his 
lucubrations have never been published The learned 
and indefatigable II\ oe piocurctl fiom the 
ambassador at Lotidon, an nn perfect cop) of tlie 6 k/- 
alphabet, which has been published by Gheg 
Sharpe, m the “ Syntai>ma Dis^trlalionumj'’ 1767« 
It IS infenoi to La LouiiERE’s alphabet in accuracy^ 
though it contains a greater nurnbcr of cpqipugud 
cbaiacters La Loiibfrl’s alphabet contains 
tprms of the corresponding to the 
the fha and sh'ha being disused in coniqtjjn p«=nnun 7 
ciation, are commonly omitted both jq thy ^tjphib^t 
and in modern jMSS 

The Siamese or T ha^ hnguage contains a great 
variety of eompusitioua of every species Theif 
poems and songs aic very numeious, as are their 
Cberitrh, or lustoncal and mythological fables 
Many of the Siamese princes have bepn celebrated 
for their poetical opweis, and scvcial of their histo^ 
ncal and moral compositions, are still preserved In 
all their compositions, they cither affect a plain, 
simple narrative, or an unconnected ^nd abrupt style 

R4 
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of short, pithy sentences, of inuch meaning Their 
books of medicine are leckoned of considerable an- 
tK^uity, Both in science and poetry, those who 
afiect teaming and elegance of composition, spnnkle 
their style copiously with Bah The laws of 
are Celebrateci all over the east, and L\ Lou here has 
mentioned three works of superior reputation, tht 
Pra-Tam-nony rhe Pra-Tani~Ray and the Pra Raja- 
Kam-manot Of these, the first is a collection of the 
mstitutions of the ancient kings ot Siam , the second 
IS the constitutional code of the kingdom, and con- 
tains the names, functions,, and prerogatii es ofall the 
officers, the third, which is about 150 years old, con- 
tains additional regulations Of these, the first is 
the most celebrated and the most deserving the at- 
tention of Europeans 

The Siamese histones of the T'hay dynasty, detail 
with much romuteness, and ^reat exaggeration, the 
events which have occurred in Stamy and the adja- 
cent states and countnes, dtinng the last 1 000 years 
It also details the events of 400 jears, previous to 
that period, with less precision, from the building of 
the city Maha NMM The records, how^ever, of 
the T'hay J'hay dynasty are supposed still to exist; 
and, perhaps, it may yet he possible to glean a few 
grains of pure historic gold from the sands which 
glitter in the long vaihes of the Mtrnam and Mi- 
kon 

The Chentr^s, or romantic fictions of the Stames€y 
are very numerous, and the personages introduced, 
With the exception of Rama and the characters of 
the Ramayany have seldom much similarity to those 
of the BraknUns The following are some of the 
paost popular ainong tb§ T^hay^ several of which 
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cx)ntam tbe same stone'j and incidents as 
which are current among the Rukhhig^ Bortm, and 
Mal&^u nations 

1 

2 B&diD, 

3 Suin-mul-ta-k6 ddiPj 
K jJU\vn'd6n, 
i Worawdog, 

C Un>narut» 

7 Mah6-3ot, 

% 

g Ch<tn, 

10 Cbal^vv^j], 

'll Pbum hdtn, 

IS Pra-fhdm, 

13 Su Phon, 

14. Pok’ha-wfid dl, 

15 T6ng-6n, 

16 Ud Cbdne, 

17 Nok L^hum, 

1 8 Pba non son pSj4, 

19 Mak-kali p’hnn, 

20 S\im-p’haiv8it, 

21 SiLitt na-hong, 

Tn the general characfenstics of style and mann^^ 
these Cheritras resemble those ot the Rukhhig, Bar-^ 
ma, and Malayu tnbes, and exhibit the peculiar man* 
ners of the Indo-Chinese nations, as well as the peculiar 
features of Iheir mythology The Rnmehkien seems 
to be a vers ion ot the Rarmyan^ and lelates 

the adventun^s of Pka'm or Pra Ram, ahd his 
brother Pra-La'k or LAiwsnitA’KA, and their ^ats 
with Tot8a*kan or DusHA-KA^kTHA, (which IS one 
of the names of Ravana,) who earned off Nar^ 


23 Prang t’hong, 

.23 Nang sip-song, 

94 Rami, 

23 Chvo^pA Cboog, 
20 Luk siSarko, 

S7 Pbim-svBO, 

23 P&ja-p’hali, 

29 Thiw fcrung-««i*( 

30 KbuQ-p’bcD, 

31 Trci-w'dng, 

32 Chin-tii'Mat, 

33 FhowiCbM, 

34 Su-t’hin, 

35 Hiii-sang, 

36 Sang-sir-chay, 

37 WoraDut, 

38 Chitra kdn, 

59 Nang-ut’hav, 

40 Mahfi Chinok, 

4 1 Mlek Cbdng 
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firoA w Sir A Tlus narrative corrce^ds as far at 
I have hefto able to learn, with the poem, 

and almost all its incidents have been converted mtp 
Natakoi for representation bj the Siamese, in the 
same manner as the Barmas have employed the 
incidents of the Yama-m^ng or Banna-^mayan 
RMin IS the Siamese translation of a Javanese story 
8um-tnuMa-k(hd<m is the history of Somonakodom, 
abndged from the Balt The fFet-jasuH-dOn is the 
history of a Rq^ah who becomes an ascetic of the 
forest, being struck with a fit of devotion at the 
sight of a withered mango-tree, as he was walking 
in his garden fVor(xw6ng is the historj ot an unfor- 
tunate Rajah, who fell m love with a lady, and was 
slain by an enchanted spear which guarded her, one 
night as he was escalading the AvmdoM of his mis- 
tress This IS also a subject of dramatic represen- 
tation Mahb-sht contains the uars of Maha-sot 
With Chor-ni, and is the same as the Banna Jlaho- 
Un-narat, narrates the sloiy of Ani'rud’ha, 
the grand-son of Krishna Malay relates the be- 
nefits of Malay, the being whose ofiice is toieheve 
the torments of Naraka Chatauan contains the 
history of a destructive alligator, u ho falls m love 
with a princess, whom he carries ofi to his recess in 
the ocean, and the account ot her le&ciie P"hum- 
Mm IS the history of another princess ot whom an 
elephant was enamoured, and hei i ebcue Prafhomj 
IS a my thological account of the ongin otthL unuerse, 
aecondmg to the principles of the Buddhst sect 
N^h-khtm IS the mythological account ot the telebia- 
ted Hawsa fokhO'^wad-di is the histmy ot 13 ha- 
fiAVATJ P contains the instfugtions 

of the sagacious ape F'ha-non The Mak^ak^p h<m, 
^ adventures of the son of a chief, w bo possessed a 
wonderfctl cow, ftsemWmg the Simmt Kamad'kerfu, 
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Sdrthpkttnrt^i, ^ book of moral instructions Prcmg-- 
fhong relates the adv^tures of the personi wS® 
went to the land of the Rahskasat m search of the 
fruit Pf^ng fhongy for which a certain pnnccss had 
longed when pregnant, the obtaining of the fruit on 
condition that the child of which the pnneeas was 
pregnant should be presented to the Rahsk^a, the 
carrying off of the child by the Rakshasay and her 
return to her parents when grown up The 
tua-k6 relates the tnendship between the tyger and 
the bull, and their being afterwards metamorphosed 
into men by a certain Rishi Pa^a'p'h&k relates the 
adventures of Vali, the brother of Sughiva', The 
Hm Sang relates the adventures of the pnnee who 
was bom m a chank shell, and remained m it; t|H hjt 
amv ed at maturity The Sang-sm-ckay is the account 
of a hero who was born with a chank and an arrow 
in his hand, with which, and mounted on a lion, he 
accomplished many adventuies among the 
and Gtrg&sis, Yakskss or YaK as the_y are teimed by 
the Siamese The fVoran^t relates the adicntUrts ^ 
the twin brothers WanANUT and Worak^^ 
tUhay relates the adventures of a Kaga pnneeas;, who 
was carried off by a Rajah Some of these fictroes 
exhibit a wild and singular stjle of fabling, uitb 
which we are little acc|^uainted, but the greater part 
are obviously denved from the Sanscrit^ through the 
Bali 

The T*kay exhibits considerable variety of mea- 
sures, m composition, and fiequearly introduces seve- 
ral of them in the same work, m tlie s^me manner aa 
u frequently done m PvmaUy and Sik k com- 

positions The most frequent measure, however 
among the 'Phay, as among the and Barmoy 

seems to be that denominated rdp, which consists of 
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featr long sj^llablcs," but admits occasjonaJly of one 0? 
more intercalary short ones the which consist^ 
fji fiv«^ syllables, the ChA-hang ot six, the PafhaTrmHg 
fleven, the Jesurttd of eight, are also fre^juently 
employed, 

f 

The following specimen of l^hay^ is taken from 
Ae begmniiig ot the MaM Chin6k, a work m which 
the greater part of these are introduced 


BE&CRJPTION OF MAITHILA 


Jang nu inuung nung 

Lok’hi-ma k’hki 

Jay kwhag Unhung 

'W’^aiut I'haug lii 

Mit t’hiD 

Chai r^ pai ma 

TMw p’hu suWoi rat 

Bo mi satru 

Krop krong para 

Bihifn prficbfi 

Soog nam maba 

Praf bet nani 

Chmok p’homi 

Jam ma Ihuk mhiine 

Som del p’honu 

Chin, Cham, Pram, liw 

Krong se nar^t 

Ming m6n, Tin tifiw 

Pn cli£ nan roa 

Map mai nong nuiiag 

mi an ar^L 

Pb&rong phan^ ka 

iK fat^rachi 

Ma kha t'htik miiung 

Thaw krong para 

Kk6k m^n nong nddng 

Phi chAw p^n din 

Ma mdurfg ka kai 

K%aw mMc pli-t’hok 

KCla P'hraag sit 

'Bocupi’bai r6k 

Chin Cham PTam-Tbet 

Jhhffn p’bo mm 

Chong sakk Na]£y 

Pinsuk kS priSm pn 

Jipun Chioho 

Muung Pra Narin 

Aw im ma k.’U4i 

T’haw krong p’hen din 

Ni ertin lua Uv 

Sfik& pr^ cbd 



There wm a certain country, powerful and of great extent, termed 
MUhtnla rMmfhzla) In this country a certain Rajah exercised the 
lovemgn authority, named Maba CmjNok, (Janaka;, overshadowing 
ti» people like the spreading baman tree For a long senes of jea^s, 
he ruled this country, while none was able to injure it, or subject it to 
foreign aiithonty Rice Was abundant, and of a cheap pnee no diaeaie 
prevailed, and no discontent agamrt the sovereign, and the inhabitants 
enjoyed every pleasure, as in the region of Pra Narayen. The 
i^vercign of the country diffused joy over the face of the land, among 
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the natives, while mercbants resorted thither m fleets 
CMWtaDtly going and coming , and as there was no dinturbiHice ip the 
land, the inhabitants of everj country frequeuted it < the Cfew, 
(Chxiiesc) the C/Um, Cthe Cluntse TarCan) the Pram, CBraJmhuj 
the Mtng M6n, (\f6ru of Pegu) the Tinnaw, (Bcrntaf of T4tiiuinm) 
all of them in innumerable mulbtudw also the FroJtkr df £propc 
came thitherto traflSc, the (Malaifs) the Kula, TCftufwj the 

Phrattgset, C French) the Pram fhet, (Keting* or Hindus of Kahnga) 
the Chong-sakk and I^Orlay, (Caffree tribe^> with stained skim atri 
tattoed fj^es), the (Japanese) and the Chinko, (Tordcine»e^) 

resorted thither with goods, to buj and sell, constantlj la great 
multitudes ” 

The Mah\ Chinok of the Siames€y seems to be a 
popular account of Raja Jan^ka, of Mait'htlBy 
derived from the Ramayan ^ but it is evident, if the 
text can be considered as correct, that the work has 
been either interpolated or modernized, from th* 
mention of the Franks and the French 

The following specimens of Rukheng and Barmay 
will indicate the similarity of st^le and measure 
winch prevails m all the monosyllabic languages 

Tlie specimen of the Ruk'khg is taken from the 
Nga-chaing-bramg 


THE BIRTH OF GAUTAMA 


O 14 sangkhv4 hna 
'K.ajng b’ba ta saing 
Two k Liing t^fing bowng 
Pn bn syowug-hma 
Parfi tzfi gd 
Lo rui towiig thi 

Alfing fifi iTir^'p 
Syang Theik d’hat ga 
N4 hmit pro ra 
Dowk thi da huei’cb 
Rh\3i ig sa sukha 
^zdijig 14 sa d4 


O tzeng 14 bn sd 
Dewa ii4t-tzeiVh 
Ahnei’ch mroung kr4 
Tzamg bn chwa hma 
Serch tia 14 ba 
Tar6 Izu si 
Pn kha ni“w4 
Pn gri sa hla 
Ka pila huei’ch 
Khrei’ch pha TTiowk t4 
M4dd bodng jbl 
Sm maka 
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Maja vaJng m 
AMntiyteg (Thft 

D tka]fi§ bH 

Mrt gri krak 

Aup f'lidk ako^ng 

iAtlatto\rDg e 
O tbilfltg di tsawi t'tia 

I’fflJ la ^aiiig bceik 
Pailt towng bn tho 
Piang i nan hroon 
Ahloeng tu pr6 
Aogarang to hficik 
Ml tio nuja 

l^ein sa go 
lA la tan di 

O 16 lit bn Ko 


U yeog l’li6 doang 
Ko Wat ItiQg 1116 
Pfajang rOQ mra 
Ni ma hla ni 
Otetami hna 
MS pn rat I6S1 
Le kraog sh^t ruw£ 
Praag that hnan moang 
^\bluertg hi pro 
Angarang to hneik 
Ml tso may a 

TJiSing kha nge\v^h khok 
Kaing Iil^aL Idt lauwe 
Amr6 rat 

Thowtig lu chwa go 
Pbwa lil6ang Ic k 


Whet onft handed Ihousatid rpv&lirtions of the world i^ere completed, 
4bcb oCcapymg fow Sbnkk^s, then the devout worshipper obtained 
ibe objtfot of eanAst desire and the sablinie Thijc D’hat, (Sjod’hak- 
t'ka) who IS acquainted with the secrets of futunty, obtained supreme 
felicity, tranquillity devoid of care, and self absorption \fi:er the pure 
Deva Nat’ha had passed no nitrons ages in the poseesslbn of supreme 
frlicitT, meditating on the four laws of truth, When the period of the 
divme favour was tiearlv completed , in the excellent and populoni 
region of K'apth, Suit>Td (&udi>’h6liana) became hia belov^ fidher, 
and Sk,i Maba Mata, hig venerable mother, became pregnant of a 
perfect conception When Hus conception took place, the strong 
earth wai agitated upwards and downwards, trembling and shaking 
After ten months pregtiano, supporting her swelling womb with 1 ^ 
band, his mother MatA was walking for recre^n m a deep forest of 
tre«j diffasing around an exquisite odour Walking up and 
down in a pleasanf garden, reciting the dinne naraes on her rosAry, 
and radiating ui bnUiaiA beauty, and accompanied by two younger 
sisters of the same compft^iOT, unable any longer to support the birTden 
of Got am a, (Gautama) she leaned on the shoulders of her two 
younger sisters WrUila t deep forest, m a grove of trees, 

which diffused around an exquisite odour , his mother Maya, firmly 
griBping the branebe* with her hands, and standing erect on her ftA, 
brought forth the deity 
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Theik-Dhat 01 THis-DH^vT, 18 the 
of pronouncing Stdhata, as it is written, isitidh i» 
the corruption of Sidd-har-t’ha Accdt‘d^tlg 
to this analogy* Budd’ha is pronounced fiu"ot)A* 
and Sudd’ho, the contraction ot S^dd’houabta^ 
SuK-To, and sometimes Sug-do 

The following specimen of Banna verse h takea 
from the Chatu-Damasara^ as it is termed m Pertf, 
which IS denominated the Ko-Khan m Barma, 


description of VARANASI, 


Baraoui 

Ti di s<)]ig ew6 

■Py* gy^ py*- 

Hq 6 lon| makyaa 

Ky<>-my lu by 

Ky6i>g dan mw6 njek 

We-my kosi 

Myek s6k aiba 

N^o k'hain^ 

Peng g3 n6ng Chet 

Hwmi hwdn di 

Haf'ch chek miisbili 

Bonnasi 

Khan khi si ny In 

Ch6ngn p>o wa 

P*iijeang b6 pjo t'htx 

Tfao pyi ma hneik 

m Lu ahwon bn6 

Dana-ma-fti^ 

Machaa k>6aag brnn 

Ciuwag 16 Mdeng 

Leik hl6o pyew sa 

Meitg 1 lai)^ kb61n 

Cbfe Urn hneik chin 

Cliu)Eogy£ haa U 

Kaja I’han dfi^ng 

Kkyjuk BUin pyo b)o 

Ta 6ng inakhy o 

Hirt Tliyo [n6 hly6ang 

liv6 ju do gyoiwng 

Hmjrahnfi ch6ng 

S6po p)6ng g>6 riQ 

Wjfl du6ag p’hyoug taa 

Myet J6 thufn so 

Makouk yufn di 

Ru san hJ6 deik 

Ta. thuln ha ga 

Pviuk la 40 kha 

Hcei'cli kwa 

Ko ya Ijlien 

Mvew chw6 khjbVh so 

Hmaji chua ch6ng cheiVt 

fiul^Dg kacha 

Phycit [i6 so la 

nioup Shya manevn j 

N6ng agin sa do 
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Hyan k’hnjg my^ chSng 
Chdr« ^ hu 
T 6 m khjan p’hyeog 
Tdd^T6 khyfeng hma 
Pyowk kcDg ch6 ktiy^ng 

BgwBg Bii L^ng cw6 
Mwoi Bh^ang ian-owng 
SJti myan ch6ng si 
Sw6 tawiig nan piling 
Chd yan hluedg ga 
Meik myiang ko ji> 

Siv^ khyi k9^sa 


Mvo ba ch6 yu 
Mito ketu 

Hmat lakhu phyi^ng 
Esukan 

Kyo hlueiig nyi hli^ 
B’hftng chcit ta hmu 
Kbit stn III do 
Up*hyu u n6k 
bowng teik tweik si 
H^an teik py i byi 
H]y4an hly^ tU 


Bakanasi CBenares) was a beautiful and extensive region^ inhabited 
by a race supenor to every other, whether far or near, living fortunate 
and happy ^aramisi was, in every respect, an aamirable country^ 
possessing every thing desirable , for in that kingdom, prevaited the 
practice of charitable donation, and the performance of ascetic duties 
So generous was the heart of the Hayah, that he gave, m charitable 
donations, the whole of his revenue Devoid of every selhsh deiirc, 
ha mind vias onefold, like the point of an arrow Free from evil 
inclination, onefold and not double in hia speech Affectionate to all 
hia relations and beloved of them, remaining farm as a massv roof beam, 
no one could prevent or shake his purpose, never deviating from 
Tcracily, undivided in heart, excellent ui his whole conduct, and hi9 
heart devoid of angry passion Under liis sway existed no violence 
restraining the desire of his own eves Such was his universal 
character 


Performing no wicked action, and rendering all his people happy, 
be inflected none of tlie ten cowniandmeMs in tbe practice of general 
benevolence Like a bank of sand, which nses up into an island fir 
at sea, and when the passing ships are wrecked, affording a sure and safe 
refuge to the manner Thus it was that he aided hw subjects, who were 
sinking overwhelmed m misfortune , and ihub those who were shivenng 
under the chilling cold, (of distress) were revived by approaching the 
genial flame of authonty Like the motion of a serpent, cautious in bra 
conduct His palace was splendid as a mountain <tf gold in hn pre- 
sence DO enemy durst present himself Sivakaeuv Kasa Mitra Kb tu, 
with hi8 mmd hxed on one object, YtsoKARi far celebrated , such was 
his regal state, that the whole liuman race, whether white or black, 
in ten thousund regions, lived iii joy aqd happiness under bis sway 

It IS difficult to detennine, from the Burma 
text, the true name ot this sovereign of Benares^ 
but several names, m some degiee similar, ajs 
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MitreYa and Ki-tusiat, occur in a Pauramc list of 
the Rajas of Benares, descended from Divodasa, 
which was pointed out to me by Mr Coilbrooke, 
of whose notices I have frequently had occasion to 
avail mj^self 

XI K’h6h>I£'n — The ICh6hmhi language is used 
hy a nation of that name, who reside on the MS-kSn, 
or nvci of Kam-bu ehdt or Camboja It has never 
been cultivated by Europeans, and I have had no 
opportunity of examining it The Siamese, from 
whom I recciv ed my information, assured me that it 
Was entirely diiferent from either the Thay or the 
Juan, or language of Cochin China The K'kbhmen 
are leckoned an ancient and learned people, and 
weie formerly subdued by the T'hay-j hay, or anaent 
Siamese race The modem T hay, or Siamese, still 
denominate the Bah character, Narigsu Khdm, or the 
K hohmin letter, from this nation They are not, 
however, supposed to have existed as a polished na- 
tion so early as the Lhv, but are believ ed to derive 
their origin from the wailike race of mountaineers 
named Kh6, the Gueo^ of the early Portugueze 
historians, who are still represented as practising 
their ancient customs, of eating human flesh, and 
painting and tattooing their bodies De Bvrros, 
however, seems to represent the language of the 
K'hbhmkn as different from that of Camboja, though 
the Siamese do not distinguish them “ There are 
two kingdoms,’’ sa)S he, “adjacent to each other, 
and both of them maritime, which have each a pecu- 
liar language, the fiist is termed Coino, and the 
second Cambeya ” ( Lkcad in hb 2 c 5 ) 

XII Law — The Zdu language is used by the 
inland nation of that name, who are generally termed 

S 
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after the Portugtieze writers, JLt^Oy and m the plurat, 
Ldosy from their consistmg of different races Their 
language, Db Bakros observ es, is peculiar, and the 
SuiTwse assert that it is different from the T^hay, It 
has never been cultivated by Europeans^ very few of 
whom, besides Alexander De Rhodes, liave ever 
visited the country According to Kcempfeh, 
(Histoiy of Japan, p 26,) the Law nation do not 
differ much from the Siamese^ either m language or 
writing, except that they are unable to pronounce 
the letters I and i and this opinion I am much 
inclined to adopt, though I have had no favourable 
opportunity of in\estigating the subject If, how- 
ever, I may be allowed to judge from the specimens 
of the LtTiV Unguage, which I nave been able to pro- 
cure from Siamese and Barrms, it appears to bear 
the same relation to the T hay or Siamese, that the 
Ruklieng does to the Barma With the T'hay-j'bay 
It accords more fully than with the T'May proper, 
and, m adopting Pah terms, it adheres more accu- 
rately to the Pah orthography than eitlier of them 
The following short list of words and phrases will 
convey some idea of the difference which subsists 
between the T'kay and the Ldw As the Tkay-jkoy 
approach^ the Ldas nearly than the T^hay, 

when that dialect uses peculiar terms, I hav^ pre-i 
ferred adducing them, for the sake of comparison 
Wlicrc the L&v and the T^hay agree in the radical, 
Ml apparent diversity is often pri^uced by the &Ott- 
xersion of the I and r into ^ or d 




7^ 

C»u, 

h&nc. 

rCulk, 

talk. 


ph6t. 

•rami, 


Tx>n, 

•ciy fann. 


uk. 
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not know, 

Do you let f 

manj/ 

lea, 

wave, 

nver, 

number, 

gold, 

kadj 

do, 

book, 

matchlock, 

ftr off, 

haad&ome, 

weary, 

hated, 

BlOg, 

grieve. 

approach, 

market, 

shut, 

fl«h, 

blood, 

fight, 

craft, 

stand, 

ianapv 

how M it done * 

how many ? 

inoon, 

womaa, 

man, 

country, 

house, 

who, 

what, 

go there, 

come here, 

fort, 

efder brother. 


Uw 

bo-hn, 

ch4w ban ka, 

ID eng, 

fiBng, 

khdng, 

kn, 

tdng, 

peng, jti, 

pap> 

s^nat, 

k&, 

lau, 

ft, 

cha, 

so, 

h;it, 

hun, 

hftt, 

kftt, 

tut, 

chin, 

huit, 

hop, 

khil^i, 

hiin, 

kat’hip, 

pengjang h6d^, 
tiw dat, 
p'ha chan, 
jing, 

pho-cl^y, 
wryung, 
htiti), 
phal, 
basaad^, 
pai pfin, 
ma ph^, 
tapp, 

ay, 

S S 


Si9 

Vhay 

mai rti, 
oai h6aru> 
mfik, 

IhSJLe. 

kluB, 

kidng, 

rap, 

thdng kham, thdng, 

t’ham, jia, 

sabut, 

pun, 

ilfii, 

ngira, 

nuey, 

Ueit, 

khap, 

roDg, 

hut, 

thftng, 

aidt. 



Jhit, 

rop, 

luaag, 

}hn, 

ts kiang, 
t’ium jang atai, 
taw rii, 
pra-chan, 
pujing, 
phu-chay, 
muaDg, 
rviin, 

krai, m kai, 

ara, 

pai-nhn, 

ma-ni, 

k’hdi, 

pi-pach-ay. 
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IMv 

Thmj 

eWfT sister. 

ilei. 

pi-piijmg. 

mother. 

jme, 

me. 

I, 

Wu, 

kbi. 

1 (honon£c) 

kha. 

di chon, 

we. 

how. 

rfu 


It IS from this nation that both Siamese and Bar- 
Tnas allege that the^ deii\e their religion, laws, and 
anstitutjons It is m the countiy of that all the 
celebrated founders of the religion of Budd’ha are 
represented to have lelt their most remarkable 
vestiges Cex^lon boasts the sacred traces of the lett 
foot of Bldd’h ^ on the top of the mountain Annhla- 
Sri-padtj or Adams Peak Siam exhibits the traces 
of the right foot, on the top of the golden mountain 
Sxva-na-hapato Other traces of the sacred steps arc 
sparingly scattered over Pegu, Ata, and Arakan, 
hut it IS among the LAos, that all the \estiges of the 
founders of this religion seem to be concentered, and 
whither devotees repair to worship at the traces of 
the sacred steps of Pra-Ku^kU‘Son, Pra-K6n-nA~k6n, 
Pra-PuM'ha - Kat-sop and Pra -Sa- mut-ta-kchdonu 
These Siamese names of the four Budd’hai seem to 
correspond to the Barma Kaukasan, Gonagom, 
Kasyapa, and Gotama, Kakusanda, 

Konagam, Kasyapa, and Gaupajca There can 
be no doubt, however, fiom the order of the names, 
but that they are the four last Budd’has in the hgt 
given b)' He'Machandka Acha'eta m iht Abhidi ^ ha ^ 
m Chmtdmsni, under the following Sanscut appot? 
lations, from which all these Siamese, Barma, and 
Stng'hala names, seem to be onh BaU comiptiona. 
The Sanscrit names are Kruhuckhuxida, Kaflchana^ 
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Kd^yapCy and Sdkyasinha The language of L&w is 
represented as aboundingin books, especially transla- 
tions from the Bali, and if the antiquity of the 
nation can be depended on, the\ must be extremely 
interesting, from the situation of ttie country be- 
tween China and the other Indo-Chinese nations 
llie L&w nation consists, like the Siamese^ of two 
different races of people, denominated in Siamese^ 
Ch6ng-mh and Lan-chang, which are said by Kcemp- 
FER, to be the names ot their chief cities The first 
of these are termed, by the Barvia^y Vun, and the 
second, Lam-sam De Barbos adds a third tribe, 
uhich he denominates Chan-cray In then general 
appearance the Law resemble the Mvn 

i 

Xlir Anam — Tlie Anam language is that of 
Cochin-Cktna and Tonkin It is represented by the 
catholic missionaries to be hke>vise generally used m 
Champa and Kau-bang , but their assertions must 
be taken with some limitation when they add, Ldu\ 
Camilla, and Siam The Anam language, as well as 
the nation, is often denominated the Juan, by the 
Alalays and Siamese It has always been more cul- 
tivate by the cathohe -missiDnaiies, than any other 
of the Indo-Chinese languages, though these fathers 
may, with some degree of propriety, affect the title 
of “ multiplicis idiomatis Jiropagat&res ** So early as 
1(351, the Propaganda Society published at Rome, the 

Dictionanura Annanuticum Lusitanum et Latinum* 
compded by the jesuit Alexanpeb de Rhodes, 
after twelve years residence in Cei^hin-China and 
Tonkin^ whei-e he had studied under P Francisco 
de Pina, the hrst wha acquired skill and facility m 
that language In composing his dictionary, he had 
also the advantage of employing the materials col- 

S 3 
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lected by P GaspaIi de Amaral and P Antonio 
Barbosa, the first ot uhom had made some progrett 
in preparing an Jnam and Portu^uezt dictionary, 
and the second in compiling one in Portugueze and 
AnUfn. This dictionary is punted wholly in the 
iMm character, as the author considered the Anam 
character as too difficult to be useful It is accom- 
panied by a short grammatical sketch of the Anam 
langua^, entitled “ Ltngmz ArmamtUc<z Tunchi- 
Tthms Brevis Dechratw ” Though I ha\e ne\er met 
With a learned Cochm-Chnese^ 1 have seen several 
persons who could speak the lulgar language by 
rote, and have paid sufficient attention to it to per- 
ceive, that the dictionary of De Rhodes is a work 
of vef\ great merit, though certainly susceptible both 
of additions and emendations A new edition ot it, 
would be a work ot great utility, if our relations with 
Cockm^Ckina should e\er become more intimate or 
important a circumstarrce by no means unlikely, 
from the formidable aspect which that kingdom has 
lately assumed among the more easterly natuns 
The principal defect of the work is, its representing, 
\ery unpftifectly, the Anam pronuntiation , a detect 
untortuoately very difficult to he remedied, as the 
Anam language contains many sounds which corres- 
pond veiy little to those of any European language, 
and respecting which a gramnianan might be temp- 
ted to say, with the (fevout missionary Didacus 
Collado, when treating of the pronunciation of a 
Japanese letter, ** quarm in ahquo vocahulo fueiitj 
( quod est xalde frequem ) oraiedebet disctpulus^ Dtum^ 
ut et venas pronunttationts apertat ” — (Prolog in arte 
Grammat Japomc kng p 4 ) De Rhodes also 
published at Korney in 1652, a catechism, for the use 
of his Anam converts, in Anam and Latin 
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From the ricmity of the Chinese to the Anam na- 
tion, and the intimate connection that has at different 
periods subsisted between theix countries, the Chinese 
character, as well as literature, has been introduced 
into both Tonkin and Cochin^Cktna Chinese literature 
18 greatly affected by all who pretead to distinction 
m learning, in these countries , and m the language 
of Anam, the Chinese characters are den om mated 
CAthip But besides this, another species of character 
is in general use, and commonly employed in matters 
of business and private affairs, which is constructed 
on a pnnciple entirely different, and though its 
letteis are numerous, they bear no proportion to the 
Chinese signs, and, according to De Rhodes, they 
are unintelligible to the Chinese and those who are 
unacquainted with the Anam language These cha- 
rajcters, m the Anam language, are tcrnied Nttn, 
What relation they bear to the characters I have 
not been able to determine accurately, though I sus» 
pact they will be found to be connected with that, 
or the T'hay alphabet It is perfectly certain, how- 
ever, that they have no connection with the proper 
Chinese character I have been informed, by an 
intelh^nt Chinese, who had resided some time in 
both Siam and Cochin-China^ that the proper Anam 
character greatly resembles that of the itamesct The 
missionaiy Borrt says, that the Cochtn-Chmese, m 
harangues, letters, memorials, petitions, “and such 
things as do not belong to pnnted books, for these, 
of necessity, must be in Chinese characters,” generally 
employ about three thousand characters, which they 
find sufficient to expiess their meaning If the 
compound chaiacters, and contractions of the Siamese, 
be included m then alphabet, the;y would nearly 
amount to tins number 

S 4 
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The Chmese character forms, in reahty, an abstract, 
philosophical langua^, such as has lon^ been the 
theme of speculation in Europe, though it is generally 
regarded as an absurd and impossibie reverie It is 
not indicative of sounds, but of real objects and 
ideas, aud consequently it is read and understood 
by at least twenty different nations, who would 
scarcely understand a word of one another s oral 
language, and would all use diffeient words to express 
the same meaning The only European characters, 
analogous to the Chinese s)^mbohcal written lan- 
guage, are our numeral, algebraical, astronomical, 
and chemical signs, which are constructed on the 
same abstract principles. The Chinese^ however, 
sometimes contrive to make these singular characters 
perform a double off ce, and express sounds, as well 
as ideas, as when tliey write down English names, 
which another person can pronounce w ith great ac- 
curacy As far as I have been able to learn, how- 
ever, this can only be accomplished by persons who 
use the same spoken language 

The Anam language is simple, original, and mono- 
syllabjc What relations it may possibly bear to 
some of the spoken monosyllabic languages of China, 
to the Man-chhv Tartm , to the Korean, Formosan, 
Likyu, or rather Riu~hu languages, I cannot possibly 
pretend to determine, but it certainly has very 
little affinity to the Mandarin or court language of 
China, which is properly termed Kkunn, to the 
K&ng-tong, or language of Canton , to the copious 
polysyllabic and inflected Japanese, or to any of 
the othtr Indo-Chinese languages 

It Is certainly possible to find several Anam voca- 
bles which coincide both m sound and signifacation 
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With word<» in the Khurm or Mandarin-Chtncse^ and 
also m the Kdng-tvrig, as well as others, which 
closely resemble T'hay or Siamese vocables, but 
nevertheless, all the essential parts of the Amm lan- 
^age are original and unconnected with any of the 
other monosyllabic languages, of which I have any 
knowledge BAftRow, an authority of some weight, 
in his “ voyage to Cochin-China^' seems to consider 
the Anam as a derivative from the Chinese^ “ because 
It 15 constructed on the same principle” (p 301) 
“ The spoken language,” he obsei ves, " has under- 
gone a \ erv^ considerable change, which is the less 
surprising, as the inhabitants of the northern and 
southern provinces of China, are unintelligible to 
each other, but though it has been altered, it does 
not appear to have received any improvement, neither 
fiom additions of their own, nor trom the introduc- 
tion of foreign words ” (p 322 ) The precise 
meaning of this sentence, I confess I do not under- 
stand The mass of the Anam language, whether 
nouns, verbs, or significant particles, is totally dif- 
ferent from that spoken Chiime language with which 
he has compared it, and he himself admits, “ That 
it IS so much changed fioni the original, as to be 
nearly, if not wholl}, unintelligible to a Chinese" 
The Anam nation employ several sounds and letteis 
which are incapable of being pronounced b;y a 
Chinese, such as b, d, and r The particles which 
form the cement, or construction ot the language, 
are also different , and m addition to all these, the 
Anam language has a peculiar character of its own, 
which is not understood b\ the Chinese It is diffi- 
cult, after this, to conceive what similarity exists 
between the Chinese and Anam, unless that they aie 
both monosyllabic languages, and that the signifi- 
cation of terms is regulated, in a great measure, by 
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thcir accentuation But though the same mono- 
syllable^ occur, and though they arc also accented 
frequently m a similar manner, yet even m this case, 
the siguihcation of these mono'>yllablcs is, for the 
most part, totality diiferent In the syntax or con- 
struction of the two languages, there is also a very 
great difference, for in almost all the instances in 
which the Burma language difftrs m construction 
from the Malawi/, 1 hay, and Anam, the Chinae 
agrees with tlie Burma, and diifcrs from the three 
others Ihus, v.lien two substantives follow each 
other, in Chinese and Bai ma, the first is in the gen- 
itive or oblique case, whereas, in Malayu, T'hay, 
and Anam, the second is m the oblique case §mne- 
times, too, the Chinese order of arrangement differs 
equally from them ail Thus, m Chinese, the adjec- 
tive generdllv precedes the substantive, whereas it 
follows It in Malaya, Banna, Thay, and Anam It 
ipust be observed, however, that when the term 
Chxneet is applied to the spoken languages of China, 
It IS used III a very wide signification, unless some 
particular province be specified The Cht^iese collo- 
quial languages appear to be more numerous than the 
Jndo-Chinest tongues, and equally unconnected with 
each other Barrow himself declares, that scarcely 
two provnpees in China hav e the same oral language 
(Travels in China, p 344 ) While the nature of the 
Chinese character is still so imperfectly understood, 
tt IS not snrpnziDg that the investigation of the 
spoken languages of China has been totally neglected 
In the couree of some enquiries that 1 made among 
the Chinese of Pemng, I found that four or five lan- 
guages were current among them, which were totally 
distinct from each oilier, and the names of several 
others were mentioned I waa informed that the 
pjriDcipal Chinese languages were ten in number, bu.t 
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I have foun(i that considerable variety occurred m 
the enumeration of their names, and suspect that 
they are considerably more numerous, m reality, 
The following is one of the lists I received of these 
tea langpiages; but I have since been informed that 
it relates only to those which are spokei; in the 
southern and western provinces 


1 kflog. 



4 Cb6w, 

5 S6w, 


6 Lfti, 

7 Limm, 
? Khunr>j 
9 Slw, 

10 kunng 


Of these, as has been stated, the first is represented 
as the language of Canton, and the eighth as tha 
Mandarin language, or that which prevails in Pekm, 
Jo this list may be added the following 

1 1 Hyoag'San, 14 Pud ngl, 

IS Sun^tukk, 15 Tdng khun, 

13 Nain h<5i, 16, Fp-klun 


The last of these is denominated Ckm-chew by the 
Chinese of Macao, but the language spoken in 
Itself, is the Hyong-San 1 his cuumciation, 
howe\er, is extremely imperfect , nor have I been 
able to determine which ot them are to be accounted 
original languages, and which dialects Neither, 
Wi&out particular investigation, is it possible tq 
ascertain, whether the Anam language may not be 
included in this enumeration, though I am rather 
mclmcd to the contrary opinion 

The Anam language has neither genders, numbers^ 
nor cases , moods, tenses, nor conjugations , all these 
are supplied by the use ot particles and the juxta- 
position of words, as in the other monosyllabic lan- 
guages. The same word has often the signification 
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of both 'i noun aud a verb, and its particular use, m 
such a case, js to be detennmed by the context, 
and the ct)llocatioQ ot words in the sentence The 
principles of collocation m sentences are equally 
simple ds in the other monos^ Uabic languages The 
adjective generally follows the substantive, as m 
Malayu, Banna, and T^ay , but ^vhen two substan- 
tives come together, the last of them is in the oblique 
case, as in Mata^u and T'hay, but contrary to the 
Baima onlei ot arrangement Thus, the phrase 
“ the master of the house,'" is, in the Anam language 
chua nya i but ny^ chua signifies the house of the 
master In Malay u, these two phrases are rendered 
Lv iuan i wtia, and iuma tuan, and in T'hay, by chmi 
rm^ run chan , but the Barma follow s a different 
order, and renders them by irt-sak' hSng, sak hSng-hi, 
wherein signifies Sind sak" Ung, master The 

substantive verb is often omitted, as being reckoned 
inherent in adjectives, especially when preceded by 
the demonstrative pronouns Tlius, nlit nhy haw, 
thts mountain high, i e js high, the assertion being 
implied The norninaiive piecedes the verb, the 
piepositiQu the word vv^hicli it presides over, the ad- 
V erb adheres to the w ord which itmochfies, the relative 
13 wantmg altogethei, copulative conjuuctions arc 
generally omitted, and the peculiar modes of ex- 
pression in the Anani idiom aie chiefly such as result 
from the manners and habits of the people The 
moods and tenses of verbs are formed oy significant 
particles as m the othei mono^Ilabic languages 
As Uie Anam nation are equally formal and ceremo- 
nious as the Chnete^ m their phrases of urbanity, 
and equally accurate in marking, with a minute and 
tedious pictision, the degrees ot respect and lionour 
due to c\eT> person, m the several relations ot 
stranger, acijuaintance, iieighboui, iclation, parent, 
magistrate, and all the several dcgices of magistracy 
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and o66ce , a great deal of the idiom of the language 
consists in the dilfereiit inodes of expressing the 
respective relations subsisting between the speaker 
and the person addressed hence originates the 
number of personal pronouns, expressive of these 
relations, as well as numerous circumlocutory forms 
of expression , the genius of both the 4/iam and the 
Cfiinese language requiring, that as often as possible, 
appellative nouns, and names of othce, dignity, 
relationship, or consanguinity, should be substituted 
instead of the simple personal pronouns Thus, a 
husband addressing Ins wife and using the pronoun 
Ij instead of saying fa, or gua, anv f>f which 

has the signification of the simple pronoun I, ought 
to say anh, which signifies eider brother , and his wife, 
on the other hand, ought either to denominate her- 
self t6iy handmaid^ or 'younger sutei , a woman 
in like manner, addressing herself kindly to another, 
who 18 either youngcMii \eais, or inferior in rank, 
ought always to denominate herself eWei n'ite) , a 
husband addressing Ins wife, in polite terms, ought 
always to term her yoimgei sistu , and, in general, 
speaking to a young woman, she should use the 
same expression, but an old woman he ought to terra 
bdu or aunt A lover, adrliessmg ins mistiess, terms 
her youngei sister^ while she lu return, terms linn 
tldtr brother A son, addiessing Ins father, ought 
not even to term him cha, father , but a7ih, Jathedi 
elder brother t chu^ father's younger bother, of cau, 
mother's brother^ m a similar manner, addressing his 
mother, he ought not to term her we, rnother , but 
either c^, father's sister, or di, mother's sister It is 
easy to perceive that this minute acturacy of phra- 
seology must have occasioned great trouble to the 
catholic missionanes m rendering portions of scrip- 
ture into the Anam language, accordingly we find, 
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as to listen to what they say of the Europeans 
What superior ability should that race be possessed 
of ^ They have all the cyc« of green serpents, and 
we ouijfht only to regard them as floating corpses, 
cast an our shores by the seas of the north ^ f Vou- 
*otlles des missions Onentalts-^p 144.) 

The religion of the Anam nation is a modification 
of tile Budd^hist s\stenn, nearlv lesemblmg that 
which pTe\ ails in CAf/rtf Many local and peculiar 
superstitions, liowevei, are blended wilh it, such as 
the worship of tlie dog and tygtr, to the first of which 
human exciement, and to the second, human flesh 
IS offered Tiaces of this woiship are fouad among 
the mountaineers on the borders of India^ as well as 
in the propel hido-Chmese countries Thus the t}gcr 
IS worshipped the Hajin tube, in rhe iinnity of 
the Garrozvs or Garudas 

The Quan-t6, an ancient race, as the name signifies, 
wlio inhabit Kaubang or the mountainous i-ange hich 
divides the Anam countries from China, regard them- 
sehes as the original iiiliabitants of Tonkin and 
Cochin-China , and consider tlie A mm as a Chinese 
colony The Quan-th hai e a peculiar language, and 
write with a st}le, on the leaves of a plant, termed 
jD Anam, jtti'a Tlie M6i and Mudng are also 
mountameer tubes, who •^peak languages diffcient 
from the Anam, but it is hitherto unknown whether 
they are original races, or only blanches of the 
Quan-t6 

The following comparative vocabulary of the 
Bitrmit, T’hay, and Anam languages, with the Kong 
dialect of the Chinese, will comey some idea of their 
mutual relations and differences A few Ruk'bhig 
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vanahotit are also exhibiled in the Barma column 'w ith 
the initial U piehxed 



Barma 

T>hay 

jinam 

JCong Chinese 

God 

pi£ veng 

pra chdv 

enna 

Bunn, Cbien-chi 

heaven 

tiip-))aii 

sdwan 

t’hi^n 

f hicn 

the earth 

kdtn ha 

pi p’hop 

Mu 

f hien ha 

earth 

ni’\6ll mr^ 

din 

Mat 

ti 



lorn 

pb(i-jv6 

bhng 


VtR 

nam 

nlk, nuwok, 
thuv 

s6i 

£re 

nil R meing 

fai 

Itwa, h6a 

ffiSo 

lUQ 

n<J 

taviin 

nyit, mat-bloei thai-yong, nght 

moon 

la 

duui 

nguvit, m5t- 
blang 

ngtiit 

star 

hji R kn 

daw 

saw, tinh 

tin Sung 

tkj 

Jii6 

sd 

bJoei 

murKphjen 

sea 

peng Id 

tSk 

bd, bidn, hm 

li6e 

Tuer 

5l 

g OT 

liong 

su 

ho 

animal 

tareich-chan 

^t 

thu 

chlidk loi 

bird 

hng^k 

noL 

chuig 

chh^k chay 

fish 

ngi 

pla 

Ka 

ugh 

plant 

ap«ng 

Idn 

tbuw 

cb’haw 

tree 

apdiig gyi 

Wii’inAi 

sang 

S(l, silt 

leaf 

aydwdk 

b&i 

14 

hyep 

hifl 

tow ng 

p^hu thaw 

nfii 

saa 

plain 

l^-bieng 

thung 

M6w, ni 

phin^ 

stone 

kyiowk 

bin 

Mi 

syiik, he 

gold 

£we 

fhdng 

wing 

kilmni 

silver 

ngwt 

nguii 

bak 

nghan 

brass 

k>d 

I’hbog khatn 

t’haw 

mng 

jTon 

san 

itk 

thiet, slk 

thit 

tin 

khd 

tUkdi 

thiek 

tyfik 

rice 

ch’han 

k4 s&D 

giw, lua, k5em mfty 


& 

khhi 

tlueng 

ch^bdtm 

day 

ng 

w4n 

ngiy 

yat 

night 

nj a 

k’hhn 

Mem 

man 

evening 

nya n6 

kham 

ban bom 

yft 

inororng 

Diangk 

chiw 

sang nyay 

chew 

moDtb 

la 

dum 

T 

thang 

yuS, nghit 
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BarffUL, 

T’hcy 

Ancm 

Kong Chintte 

year 

neit 

P‘ 

men, nanit tucj 

ntn 




tudl 


nun 

lu 

khdn 

nguwdi 

yun 

mao 

yowk kya 

pacbAr 

nam 

nan-yuR 

woman 

tnim-ma 

paning 

nhw 

nyu-yxiii 

father 

p^ha^ 

p’hd 

cha 

hu, fh 

motlKT 

mac 


ni6 

mu 

buBbsiid 


p’bCiwft 

chaw, phu 

law k'hung 

wife 

maya 

raiya 

vw6, dhe 

liw-p’ho 

eon 

sa 

lok pacfiay 

koD-blai 

chi 

daughter 

sa-mi 

lok pan ID g 

kon-gai 

nguc 

elder ■] 

1 bro- ako 

p’hi-pachay 

anb 

akko 

vounger J 

1 thet nyi 

noBg pathay 

^ng 

tJ 

elder -j 

1 «iE- umma 

pi pSpng 

chi 

amui 

younger j 

, ter nyi'tna 

ncng p&niDg 

#ng 

rao^i 

friend 

flang-^-gyira 

kia 

nghia 

pung-yAw 

enemy 

jan 3u 

satrfi 

nghfeich, thu 

tzow-yun 

head 

gowng 

hu^l 

thu d&u 

thow 

face 

htniek na 

ai 

mat, may mit 

mien 

e-^e 

hmiek chet’di 

ti 

]i>an, ra6k, "J 





mdt kon mAt j 

ngan 

nose 

nakhauDg 

tSnpik 

null 

P' 

ear 

na 

hu 

tai 

Ugl 

mouth 

pajat 

p^k 

khau, micng, j 

how 




15mieng * 


innth 

sya 

fan 

rang 

11 gi 

tongue 

sha 

111! 

luwoi 

li 

hand 

kL 

mu 

tay 


foot 

Khye 

tin 

ch$n 

khuok 

belly 

wun 

p’hung, thong 

dei, bSw 

t*hu 

back 

k\6 

lang 

kat 

pui h<5w 

skm 

a) A saj^ R- 

nang 

d& 

phi 


art, safe 




bone 

a^ 0 B aro 

kadhk 

k6t,sbwang-kdt 

ka 


a<;a 


thit 

h^wfik 

blood 

swe 

luit 

min tiet 

bit 

milk 

11 

Dim ndm 

Suva 

nfa 

tat 

cha 

kin 

an 

kiS 

drink 

sok 

kiD'nim 

u6Eg 

ytim 



rtand 

sit 

sleep 

strike 

kiU 

red 

green 

yellow 

white 

black 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

nx 

seien 

eight 

nine 

left 

hundred 

thousand 

1 

we 

thou 

y« 

he 

they 

who 

vhat 

which 

Urtny 
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JBarma Thai/ 

AnojM, hTong Chi/uu 

Mat*tit 

jiln 

'duing 

kill 

fhaing 

Ding 

ngdi 

cho 

It 

ndn 

ngu 

mi 

yeik 

ti 

dam, 'danh 

wat 

Bat-pi’ch 

k’ha 

jiet, sat 

sat 

aut 

dcug 

do, tham 

hung 

acheiiig 

k h6ow 

shanli 

lok 

ZVii. 

luang 

hoa ka, rang 

\-6ng 

ap'hju 

khaw 

tldiig bak 

pik 

anek 

dam 

tbaiTi, ak 

huklfr 

dt 

Qung 

mot 

yhtt 

hnlt 

sfing 

hill 

ni 

s6ng 

sim 

teiig 

sam 

U 

SL 

bou 

SI 

nga 

ha 

lang 

Ong 

kh% owk 

16b 

lat 

lok 

khuhnich 

diet 

bai 

rhliat 

shvit 

p^t 

tang 

pat 

ko 

kiw 

chin 

kow 

la ch^ 

sip 

tap 

sap 

ta ra 

r6k 

klang 

pdk 

t& I’hawog 

p’hin 

kin 

chin 

kyewm tiou’p 

k’hi 

toi, tdu, ta, kwa Dgo, nga 

kbewin nou’p do rlu 

cliung toi, inoi 

Iiga-ie 



loi 


mt5ng 

muog 

bSi,iTiai,iigiiwoi ni 

maung^mcDg 

do sd 

chung bii, raoi- ni*t6 



bii 


den 

mthi 

n6 

k’hi, I’ha 

den do 

nrSn ati^i 

chung nd 

k’hi-td,l’lia 16 

Wdu, b^Iu 

k^i 

ei 

sako 

bahl 

aril 

nio 


bud^ng 

anei 

Dio (placed af ti&ko 



ter a word) 


idt4ng 

t’hang plu- 

Ikok 

tutu 


thing mot 3 


apowng 

irSk 

deb, nyefl 

to 


T a 
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Brjrma 

T’ha^ 


^tng-Chtnete 


cheicb-cha hit, nit 

b^, d6, nv6 

tuk, shaw 

any, some 

tiikhjo 

kti 

ko ai 

j6w 

above 

aChek 

b(5a 

tlen 

shjaog 

under 

awk 

Ui, ]^ng 

chueng 

ha 

in 

am 

na\ 

oei, tl4w 

h. In 

w Jthout 

p>ieng 

□ok 

TO, chingko, ngoii waj 
ngoii 

to 

ko, go 

ke 

cho 

ni, u V 

from 

ka, ga 

14 

boei 

tzong 

this 

di hu 

ni 

nSv 

teko 

that 

bo-hu 

nun 

ev, no 

koko 

there 

ho hma 

tino 

b^:^ no 

nun6 

here 

di hma 

tini 

b4n niy 

kon* 

before 

sli^ e 

na 

Uuwok 

sill 

behind 

rawk 

t’hi Ung 

fdu 

how 


XIV Pahi' — The Pali langtiawe amonsr the TnJo^ 
Chinese nations, occupies the same place \v inch Satii>^ 
ct It holds among the Hindus, or Arabic amon^ the 
followers of Isr Throughout the greatei part of 

the maritime countries which he between India and 
China, It IS tlie language of leligioii Uw, litera- 
ture, and science, and has had an extensive in- 
fluence m modifying the \ernacuUi languages of 
these regions The name of this language, though 
commonlv pronounced Bali, is more geneiaUv wnt- 
ten Pa/i , but both foinis aie occasionally used As 
the origin of the word is still very obscuie, it is dif- 
ficult to determine which is the moie coriect ortho- 
graphy If, ho\ve\ei, we could xentuie to identify 
the term with the B^hlika b kasha, nhich, in the 
Saht'tvc DTaFAVA of Vir^anatha, is enumerated as 
one of the languages proper to be used hy ceitam 
chai'acters, m diamatic woiks, the latter otight to be 
considered as the moie correct La LiOuntuL., on 
the authouty of D Hekbeiot, has stated (Tom I p 
423) that the ancient Persic language was termed 
Pahalcci, (Pahlccii) and that the Pasians do not 
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diiitinguish m writing beU\een Pahalt and Bahali 
This conjecture would be confirmed by the identity 
of the terms Bali and Bddlika t'kasha^ weie it to be 
established, f<»r no donbt can be entertained that 
an Sanscrit geography, the epithet Bdhlika is applied 
to a northern Indo-Persic legion, probably corre- 
spondmg to Baikh Bhniyan Among the Indo-Chi- 
nese nations, the Bali is frequently denominated 
Lanka-basa^ or the language of Lanka, and Magata, 
or, as it IS often pronounced Mungata, a term which 
seems to correspond with the Sanscrit Magad^ht, 
which, m many of the Vyakaranas, is enumerated as 
one of the dialects proper to be used by ceitain cha- 
racters introduced in Natakas, oi Hindu dramas Ac- 
cording to KfEMPFER, the Ball in the Khom language, 
and by the inhabitants of Pegu, was termed “ Mac- 
cata-pasa, or MagaLhi b'ha^ha, as we may safely 
venture to render it P Pauli vus howeser applies 
this term inaccurately to the squaie Bah character, 
instead of the language (Mus Boig p 1) 

This language, notvMthstanding its extensneusc 
among so man) nations, and the degiee of cultivation 
which It has received fiom the different tribes by 
whom it IS emplojed, has hitheito attracted little at- 
tention among Europeans Tlic indefatigable Kcejip- 
FER, in his Amcenitaies -£Jio/zc<e,"’has very imperfectly 
exhibited the alphabet La Loubere had previ- 
ouslypublislieditmore coricctly, according to the form 
employed among the Smnme, his Bah alphabet is re- 
peated in the Frtnth Encyclopaedia, and Carpanius, 
in his AlphabetumBarmanumChsiS exhibited the sim- 
ple letters, according to the squaie form, employed by 
the B&fTnas La Loubere, in his Histoi'tcal Bela-- 
twn of Siamf has published “ The Life of Thevz- 
TAT," said to be translated from the Bali, with a 
fragment termed “ An Explanation of the Patiniouc, 

T 3 
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or Text of the flnac" P Paulinus a S Bartholo- 
J^iAEo, in his Museum ^rgtum," has, m his usual 
petulai^t, inaccurate, and desultory manner, exhi- 
mted aome confused notices concerning the Bidagatf 
the Padt-mauka, the Kamimcca, and a “ Compenmum 
f the Barma Lwsps,'' composed in the Pail language. 
Dr F Buchanan, inhjs Pssai/ on the Religion and 
Ztterature of the Barmasf (Asiat Research vol vi ) 
has published a translation of the “ Kammuaf exe- 
cuted from the Latin version of Vikcentio Sanger- 
VANO, which differs considerably from the notices con- 
ccmmg that work published by P Paulinus, accord- 
ing to whom, in 1776, an Italian translation of it was 
made in Pegu^ at the instance of cardinal Borgia 
W hether any ot these versions have been made di rectly 
from the Pa/f, or only through the medium of a Barma 
or iSwmeje version, is, at least, very dubious , but the 
enumeration may suffice to show how far the atten- 
tion of Europeans has been turned to this language 
It would appear, that tb« learned La Crozl, in his 
epistolary correspondence, has also treated concem- 
mg the relations and affinities of the Pali, but 1 have 
had no opportunity of consulting the collection of 
hjs letters P Paulinus, in his coarse, acnmoni- 
ous, and offensive way has also obtruded on the pub- 
lic, some conjectures concerning it, but the publica- 
tion of his “ Vt AC ARAN A, scu locupkttsstma Sam- 
soidanncae linguae Institution Romae 1804, has 
given a death-blow to his vaunted pretensions to 
profound oriental learning, and shown, as was pre- 
viously suspected, that he was incapable of accu- 
rately distinguish] ng from the vernacular lan- 

guages of India *** 


♦ TlK^plulolopcml m«nt5 or deoMrlts of P Padijiiwi form no part of 
tbe pTtgjHn- lubject of this essay , h««oflly mentioned here for pvr- 
poM of disclaiming bn critical autbonty, when placed* m A hat 
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Tlie Bah alphabet seems, in its origin, to be a de- 
nvative from the Deoa^mgan, though it has not 
only acquired considerable difference of form, but 
has also been modified to a certain de^ee, in the 
power of the letters, by the monosyllabic pronun- 
ciation of the Indo-Chinese nations It has dropped, in 


been, by European wnters, in competiboo with such authorctre* m 
literature, a» Sjr W Joy £5, or Mr Colmeooxs In bis 
ifuieum Borgumum. he has tnistaltpn a spectraea of Molayu for Ben- 
gali , but this n Dothmg to what occurs in his >Sicin^crtt Grammar The 
same blunder had been made before him, hv the Editors ot the pclyglott 
** Oralu Domtmea t” but the following are his own A numerous class 
of ibn/ertf nouns form the fifth case m at, m Tamul and Maiay^lam, 
ho» ever, a case of amular import terminates al and this case, which 
belongs to these vemacular languagea, but never to i’mwcnt, has P Pau- 
U»U8 uiuformlv substituted, in hia *Sfli«crtt Grammar, in the place of 
the regular ^druerst flection m at This substituhon of the letter i for < 
w not confined to those mstances only, in which the analogous flechon* 
of a Temacular language may be supposed toh^ve led lo the error, it 
occurs m numerous instances, in which the innaent and popular dia- 
lects coincide m using the letter t, and which must therefore be coiui- 
dered a* the blunders of absolute ignorance Thus, m the names of the 
tenses of the intent verb, he gives lal for lot, lol for fot, hi for hd, and 
lul for UctL A blunder similar to that nhich occurs m the fifth case of 
nouns, runs through a vanety of the flettions of the Sansent verb 
Thus, he gives abhaval for oFAatwif, bhavadal lor bi^haxvtat, bhaxei for 
Vhavut, hhuyal for fbuyat, abhul for ab^hut, abhaviszyal for tib'ltaxn- 
th/at but the whole work swarms with similar errors What should we 
think of a Latin grammarian who should falsify the ablative case m iiouna, 
and misrepresent the third person singular lu verbs? Yet tlus is nothing 
more than what has been done by the redoubted P Pauli ncs, whom 
the learned Syivkstuk de Sact terms “ un des ecrivains lea plus 
traiKhans et les plus dedaigneux and he has not only erred in the par- 
ticular instances which he has adduced m his Grammar, but he has also 
laid down ruM tojustifv his errors, at, m his rules for the permutahou 
of the letter I into t, d, dh, Sec All bis other works, that have fidleh 
into my hands, eguadly abound m error, atrogapce and ignorance 
Equally luperficial, inaccurate, and virulent m bis mvecUve, a critic 
of hw own stamp would be tempted to retort on him his own quotation 
from Ekmtus 

Sama quam sunilif turpissima bestni vobM, 

T4 
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common use, some letteisentiiely, and accented others 
in a manner simiUr to the V'<Jbhata^ Anudkaia^ and 
Saanta tones, in the system of accentuation usedm 
chauntine and iii reciting the Fedovy them- 

selves Thus, it has dropped both the palatal and 
the celebral sh of- the Deva-na^an^ as well as the 
double consonant Ksky though the two first are stiil 
retained m the more correct alphabets Instead of 
pronouncing the first senes of letters ha kna, ga 
g'ha^ nga, it recites them ka Lha kdgdha^nga pio- 
nouncing kfl, thiice first, m its natural tone, se- 
condly, softly accented in treble, as if with the tone 
{id kata j and thirdly, m a deep base tone, like the 
anddhata of the Sajnaxtdd Brahmans, gdha or ga is 
onl} recited once and that slightly accented, while 
nga suffers no alteration A similai alteration occurs 
in the second senes, cha^ and the filth senes, pa 
The vowels aie generally piescnted in the same or- 
der as the Deva-nagari, but by a similar mode of 
accentuation, eighteen are sometimes employed 
The peculiarities of this pionunciation are, however, 
more closely adhered to by the T'hay or Siamt^Cy 
than by the Barwa and Rukhbtg nations, w hose lan- 
guages are neithci »o poweifulJy accented, nor so 
monosyllabic as the T'hay 

The form of the Bali character varies essentially 
among the diflercnt nations by vcdiom it is used 
The square Bali character, employ ed by the Bar mas y 
diffeis much from that which is used among the Sia- 
mese and approaches nearer the form of the Barma 
chaiacter llie Siamese Bali character is termed, by 
the Siamese y Nangsu Kh6my the Khlm, or Khohm^ 
character, having, accxirding to their own tradition, 
derived it from that nation The square Barma cha- 
racter seems to coincide with the Bali character of 
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Lanla or Ceylon, though lu that island, Bali com- 
positions are frequeiitlj written m the propei Sing- 
hala character Of the charactei used jq him, 
Champa, and Anam, I have had no oppoitunity of 
judging CvttP^Nius, in his Alphabetum Barjna- 
num^' p 37, asserts, that L\ I^ol berf, in his “ Ui^- 
totical Relation of SiamC has mistaken the Raima 
and Laxo chaiactcrs foi the Bah, and Sir Jovls, 
m his 8th annnersary discourse, it I undeistand 
him, affirms the same thing, on the authont). of a 
natneof Aialan Ihe ^act, however, is, that Lv 
Loubehe’s alphabet, though imperfect, as the vosvels 
are omitted, and the poweis ot scicial letteis in- 
accurately e\picssed, IS tht leal Rah alphabet of 
the Siamese, and that v^hich I ha\p found m use 
among the Talapoim both of tlie T hai^ and the 
T hay-) hay race, however it inav differ fiom the 
Rail, m use among tbt Rarma and Rukheng nations 
This chaiactcr, how e-\ei, when contctly written, is 
not round like the propei Raima character, but 
formed by a nuuibei ot minute strokes, placed in an 
angular position, like the Sing hala Pushpalshara, or 
flower chaiactci Indeed, on comparing the two 
charactei s, the squaie Bai ma-Rah character will be 
found to ajipioach nearer the piopcr Burma character, 
than the Bali ot Siam 

The IS an ancient dialect of Sansciit, which 
sometimes approaches very near the oiiginal When 
allowance is made ffir the ngidai mteicbauge of cer- 
tain letters, the elision of haish consonants, and the 
contraction of similar syllabh s, all the \ocables which 
occur in its ancient booL?, seem to be purely SaiiA- 
emt In Cheritai> and latter compositions, howe^e^, 
some w ords of the popular languages of the eounti y 
sometimes insinuate tnemsches, in the same mannci 
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as Tamuly TehngOy and Canara vocables occasionally 
occur, in the later Sanscrit compositions of the Dek- 
hn The Baliy while it retains almost the whole ex- 
tent of flections, both m nouns and veibs, 

nevertheless einplovs this vanety rather spaniip:ly m 
composition, and affects the frequent introduction of 
the preterite participle, and the use of impersonal 
verbs It also uses the cases of nouns in a more m- 
detemiinate manner than the Sanscrit, and often 
confounds the active, neuter, and passive tenses of 
verbs Like other denvative dialects, it occasionally 
uses Sanscrit nouns and particles m an oblique sense , 
but notwithstanding all these circumstances, it ap- 
proaches much nearer the pure Sanscrit y than any 
other dialect, and exhibits a close afiinity to the PrJ- 
krit, and the Zend 

These three dialects, the Pr&krit, the BaXi, and 
the are probably the most ancient denvatives 

from the Sanscrit Tlie great mass of vocables in 
all the three, and even the fonns of flection, both in 
verbs and nouns, are denved from tlie Sanscrit, ac- 
cording to regular laws of chsion, contraction, and 
permutation ot letters Sometimes, in pursuing these 
analogies, tbe}^ nearly coincide, sometimes they dif- 
fer cousiderablj, sometimes one, and sometimes ano- 
ther of them approaches nearest to the original Sans- 
crit Their connection with this parent language was 
perceived, and pointed out by Sir W Jones, and has 
also been been alluded to by P Paulinus, who de- 
rives his information, concerning the Bal{, from 
Carpanius and Mantegatius The fate of these 
three languages is also, in some degree, similar The 
Prakrit is the language which contains the neater 
part of the sacred books of ^eJasnas, thcBati is 
equally levered ampng the followers of Budd’ha , 
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while the Zend^ or sacred language of ancient Irariy 
has long enjo^ ed a similar rank among the Parsis or 
worshippers of fiie, and been the depository of the 
sacred books of Zoroaster It is perhaps, howerer, 
more accurate to consider all the three, rather as 
difFereiit dialects of the same denvarive language, 
than as different languages , and contormabl}' to this 
idea, the Bali itself may be reckoned a dialect of 
Prakrit The term Piakrit, both in books, and m 
common use among the Biahiii^us, is emplojedwith 
some degree of latitude Sometimes the term is con- 
fined to a particular dialect, en’ ployed by the Jainag, 
as the language of leligion and science, and appro- 
priated to females, and respectable chaiacters ot an 
inferior class, m dramas Sometimes it includes 

all the dialects derive<l immediately from the lians- 
crit, whether denominated Prakrit^ M^gad'hi, Su- 
ras^niy Pau'achi^ or Apdbhrarsa , ami sometimes it 
is even extended to the I)ha-t)'ha'>haSj or popular 
tongues of IndiUy as Mahi dsht <^x Mahratta, Canaray 
Telinga, Udia Bengali .Iccording to the ex- 

tended use of the term Pidknt^ it may ceitainly in- 
clude both Bali and Zend , and if more extensive 
research should justif) the idea derived from an im- 
perfect investigation, I apprehend that the Bali may 
oe identified uitli the Magad'hiy and the Zend ysith. 
the Su) asmiy o^ SansLi it authois 

These three dialects, the Prakrit^ Bali, and Zend, 
have been regular!) cultivated and fixed by compo- 
sition. The same Ians of derivation are applicable 
to the formation of all the three, but )et there is 
often considerable diveisity m the forms which par- 
ticular words assume, as appeals from the follow- 
ing comparative specimen 
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Sanscrit 

PrAkrit 

Son 

Zend 

man 

purushah 

puriao 

buruba 

pedorosebo 

woman 

stn 

tri 

lehi 

Btree 

<JaiJgbt€r 

putri 

pm 

butri 

pothre 



fcharji ) 



wife 

b harra 

bhaja ) 

p’Kiri) a 

perena j 



pii -x 



:fetbcr 

piti 

piaro 5 

pita 

fedre 



Jtnai ■% 



molber 

mati 

V f 

maUa 

mate 



mafiro j 


wind 

^fLyub 

bau 


vato 

fire 

agnih 

aggib 

aL hi 

at^re 

horse 

asVah 

asb 

atsa "i 

aspo 




aeba 3 

aspahC 

bog 

I'ukar-h 

snaTo 

sukaro 

soubare 

dog 

s'wi, s'nanum sunUu 

sunaklia 

suiiisli 1 




sepa J 

bufi^o 

mahishab 

mahi!»o 

mabingsa 

meslia 

band 

hastab 

hatto 

hasti 

*ebt6 

sun 

suryah "i 

suro 7 

sunya 

hooere 


ravib 3 

rai 5 

rave 

reeouc 

tiger 

wagrah 

bag"h6 

p’ha\ agho 

azra "J 





vuara > 

tree 

Trukshah 

rukbo -j 

ruch bab j 

t rukha 

orot’h6 

village 

gr^am 

gfimam | 
gfiu S 

kham&n 

gueouS 

th^ hn^m 

liDgam 

linkam 

Jankan 

beogh^g 



pabbau -j 



mountain 

parvatah 

paufa j 

■ bapato 

burezoct^ 

world 

ptit'hivi 

pohari 

pattw4 


forest 

araoyam 

rannam 

aranja 

heramn 

be enters 

pravishati 

pavuhai 

pawui 

freeschetfi 
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Jlatwcnf 

PrrtirU 

Bah 

Zend 

they will come figamisliw anti figamihii 

akamisunU 

aoontiko 

he makes 

karoh 

karoi 

atti 

Laroti 

keret€ 

he IS 

asti 

achj > 
asai J 

hathi 

astfe 

seven 

saplah 

satid 

sapta 

hapt^ 

heaven 

bvi argah 

saggG 

saggo 

spSrfee 


In tliia specimen, the P/ urds are selected 
from the Jifnn^rami Vrifii of Bhamaha, and the 
Fi akritakr{e'6tiarah of Vidta' VTN6DHA,]the Bali 
are taken 1 landomfiom the Kumdid-Bap^ CkUatn- 
and JI((' wivdn ^ and the Zend^ from the voca- 
hulanes 1 1 Anquetil du Perron, whose orthogra- 
phy, since I have not been able to piocure the ori- 
ginal has been piebeiwetl howevei inaccnrate, 

m pieleieuce to conjectural emendation, though 1 
am convinced that an orthography, more conform- 
able to the original, would rendei the connection of 
Zend, with its cognate dialects, more apparent 
Specimen of Bali from the Hatamndn 

Sagge J\4m6clurupe gin s'lk'hara gat6 chintAlikk’h^ Tim4n6 djp4 
taChfe-cha gam6 taruvanagahanc g^^at’hamhi k'h6tt6 
B'hummi chVyantu clc\a jald t’hala-\ isarafe akha gandabba naga 
nt’haulHTn wa “ikda, o >»v.jjanl.a 

D hamma»a vauakalo d\uia bhaddanta namotassa-B’haga-vato ArhattlS 
s'atnma gambuddassa 

Ycsanta santachitta tisarano-saranl cta-iokajitar^va bhumma bhumin&- 
cba-d£Fa guna-gana gahaca d’bd}'at4sabbakklaiT) d^vivaxakana 

kania^m^ru rfij^vasantd 

Santosib^tajn munl^ ara\ achanam sotani maggam sammaggam sabb6»d 
chakka v^l&u jakhA d^vk cha braiahauo 

Which may he thus restoi ed into Sanscr it, xvithout the 
radical change oj a btngle xvord 

Swarge' kam^chanipe gms ikharagat^^ cbkntariksibe Tumkn^ dip& tashtri 
grkm6 taruvariagahan6 gnhavatihi ksh^tr^ 

Bhumau chtiyantu d^va jalaHehalo-visham^ yaksha gaDdharra-nagkt 
lis’hantaiti antikdpkm muniFarachanam sud’iiavo tn6 s'nnantu 
D ravanakaloy um b’ ban \ antam uamMtasydB’liaga vatd Arhat^ 

•ainyak bambudd’hasma^ 
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Y^sutah fflkota-cliitta tmarana s'arani ihalok6ttaf6Ti b’humsu ab’hu- 
maucha* guiuganagrah ma d'hayaclah ^rvakilam ayintu d^v« 

vvakanakama^ ni^ruraj^ vasijitah 

SaotesbaWturo muiuvan\arhanam a^rotum agrt samagrwn sery^sha 
chakravaKshu yakslia d^5^^'lcfla biarahanah. 

The i)nu« fi^uent Sttarga, Lainarupa, the tnountam topis, and at* 
iBOtphere, m their cars, and on eaith, >hey vit.it the Dwipus, the helds, 
cities, recesses oi forest^., habitations, and sacred places In inaccesw- 
blc placet, by land or water, Uie Yokshas, Goiwi hervas and A agA* re* 
nde, m Tiacity of waters, l^asten to me, ye devotees, while I recite 
the words of the Mumvaras this is the time for hearini? sacred things — 
devoUet rtpfy) Say on (tke ipfoko" proceed^) Reverence to Bha- 
««rATA Arhata, the all-coinpre bending 1 hose who hear, shall be- 
come pure of tnmd, and Irisara shall protect them both in this and 
ether worlds the Dfrmu, earthly and uneaithly, possessed ol various 
ejoalities, constantly present theinAel^cs to their thoughts, and the Devai 
libo retide on Meru, the chiel of mountains, of pure gold, frequent 
them la the Adi and perfect lieancig of the words of the Mtutmn'at, 
the Yaktkut, Devos, and BnaHhana* delight above all else 

Thw sjicciHtcn may '=ene, in some degree, to ilus- 
trate the relation which the Bali bears to its parent 
Sflffwrrf The passage is chosen at random, but con- 
siderable portions ot Ba^i have been subjected to the 
same process uitb a simiJar result, and t am satis- 
fied that It applies equally to Fraknt and Zeitd^ 
though words of an oiigin foreign to Sanscrit^ may 
occasionally be expected to occur in all the three 
dialects 

After having thus briefly stated the origin of both 
the Bali langpiage and wntten character, I should, 
in conformity to the plan which has been followed 
in this rapid sketch, proceed to the illustration of its 
charactenstic structure and' grammatical peeulianties, 
with the relations which it bears to Prakrit and 
Zend, hut these, with a view of Bali hterature, and 
Its influence, as a learned language, on the vernacu- 
lar /?kfo-CAi»«e tongues, I reserve for the subject of 
another essay The politeness and literary zeal of 
Mr. CoLEBHOOKt^ have furnished me with ample fla.- 
cilitiea of investigating the Prdknt, m all its variety 
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of dialects, but the paucity ot my onginal materials, 
m Bally and the total want of AIss m Ztndy ha\ e 
hitherto prevented me from giving the subject so full 
an investigation as its importance requires, but if 
the necessarj materials can be procured, I hope to 
be soon able to submit to the Asiatic Society the re- 
sult of my enquiries Of the Ball language, diffe- 
rent Kdihas and Vy&karaiias are known to exist , and 
seveiul of them are to be procured in Ceylony as the 
Bali 'Subdamala, Balcpiatara, Ni^avdu and Ni^andu 
’Sam Of Zendy various alphabets and vocabu- 
laries, as well as ongmal compositions, aie extant, 
but no set of giammatical forms, with which we are 
acquainted The learned Tychsen", in his disserta- 
tion “ Be Cuiieatis Insci iptwmbu^ PersepohtarusJ^ 
1798, recommends, earnestly, to the Asiatic Society, 
to form grammars and lexicons of the Zend and Pak- 
lati, and this must undoubtedly be performed if 
ever the subject be accurately investigated , tor as 
yet we are imperfectly acquainted even with the true 
arrangement of the &nd alphabet, though it is pro- 
bably the ongm of the ancient Kufic character, if 
not the actual Himyaric character itself I have at 
mesent little doubt that the character of the ancient 
^ndy or as it is termed, accoidmg to Anquetil dtj 
Perron’s orthography, AzieantS, is denv ed from the 
Btva-n&ga) i y for that author himself admits that the 
vowels coincide with the Guzerattiy and hints that m 
some alphabets the consonants also have a similar 
arrangement Numerous circumstances likewise lead 
us to conjecture, that if evei the Persepoktan inscrip- 
tions in the Arrow character are decyphered, it will 
be on the principles of this alphabet NiEBHURhas 
stated, from actual observation, that the characters 
of these inscnptions are certainly written from left to 
right, like the BeDo^nagany and the alphabets de- 
nved from it If this authority can be depended on, 
it completely sets aside every attempt to explain 
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themb^ any alphabet written from the right hand to 
the left A subject, however, like the Arrow cha- 
mcttTy concerning u Inch there are almost as many 
opinions, as authors who have engaged in the dis- 
cussion, can never be illustrated mere conjec- 
tures, however ingenious or plausible * 


* Id re v}s mg the sheets of tins cssa^, I perceive that se^ eral omisiions 
have occurred Irom the number and nature ot the various materials, em- 
pIo;ycd, and the dilKcuItj of cla,snig their in the proper order ol ar- 
rangement The following additions, arc theremre sii1jj»>iLicd 
To the notice* concerning Mulay compositio >s, the follow mg maj be 
added 


1 AsH Gg^ama Istlam, or the 
principle^ ot the ItAani faith 

2 idial ugama lilum , 

tion of the/a/?wi/'c vorslnp 

3 Idiaiu. ijSie/i, explanation of 
Uie law of Islam 

4 Makiita segnlalLija 

5 Pafiiru'l Koran 

6 Hafid Imam, ul Mumenjn 

7 HiLaiat Midraj ^abi Ma 
bummed 

8 Hikaiat Nabi Mahummed 

9 Hiktiat Nabi Musa 

10 Hikaiat NabiTufiuf 

11 Hikaiat denpada kajaduiin 
Mahummed 

12 Huk am Islam 

13 Hukam Khaj 

14 Hukam Kanuo 

15 Elmu Fikeh 

1 6 tlmu F alA 

17 KitabuT Foraid 
Ig Kitab ul AlUL 

iQ byihu'l HuseiOu’l K&befi 

20 Samar adainu’l IsUm 

21 Mirat al Mujtnnln 

22 Minfat ul Islam, or Punga- 
nill aglnia Islam 

23 Pernmta manfat Allali. 

24 Reazu’L lehati 
2 j Ruein parungan 

Nur Mahummed 
27 Chentra denpada Suhtnan 

25 Chentra dennada al Omar 


29 Chentra Raja Dewa Ahmud 

30 Che ntf'i Robat Leila Indara. 

3 1 Hurr&ah penchurJ 

32 Hil ant s,eg&la Susiiliunan 

33 Hikaiat Misa 1 umon pcuiji 
Wila Kasumsu 

34 Hikaiat Mis,a Gomitar 
3 d Hikaiat Jarau Koltna 

36 Hikaiat Chabaju Laiigarei 

37 Silsihtu’l Salfitui, or, Penuru 
nan scg^laBaja. 

35 Hikaiat Ambon 

39 Hikaiat Achi 

40 Hikaiat Bayaa 

41 Hikaiat Bakliyan, 

43 Hikaiat Tana Hitum 

43 Hikaiat Jowhar Manikam 
44. Hikaiat Datu perjanga 
4 j Hikaiat Dewa Raja. 

46 Hikaiat Raja B^man dao 
Lokman 

47 Hikaiat Raja Tambik baja 
46 Hikaiat Ra]a Suliman 

49 Hikaiat Rajah ul Ajam o 
Azbah 

50 Hikaiat Raja Kimpyn 

5 1 Hikaiat Raja Kainbivu 

32 Hikaiat Raja Nila Datu 
Kavaja. 

53 Hikaiat Rnnga Ratu 

54 H ikaiat lima Jatiin 

53 Hikaiat Abdullah ihn ul 
Omar 
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Id addition to tbe Itst of Barma ccmpositions, tbe following names 
of twelve popular works may be mentioned 
1 Wfbado, 5 Ny^wa, 5 Namosara L^n^o, 

C Wibcnp, 6 S6ng-gjo, 10 It adana sui-gyamg, 

3 Padi rauk, 7 Wi-mij, 11 Tong-6ch6, 

4 N6wa, 8 Siho namakara, I'Z ledaoa Rasi 

The following additional notices and corrections of names refer to 
the list of Bm'mu compositions given under the article B4.HMA, ac- 
cording to the re&peclive u umbers 

1 Jatnda Mana BikhUf an account of the female ascetic Jainda 

Mana 

2 Isunda Jaina^ ihe history of i Deva, aUo named Anunda 

6 Temi the religious institutes of TemI 

7 Nenit^ Another of the ten g»^eat religious books of the BudiThtsts, 

which aie recited lu the following order 1 7«ni 2 Armi 
3 Jayuiha 4 JWuvfln j Bhundai, 6 MaJiosotha; 

7 Samata 8 JVft hora 9 Chanda Giin^a 1 0 JVemndara 
Besides these, the two following works rre of great autlionty 
The Pai iik-gyi, wlmh is Ihe Barma Hatatnn&n 
Pat ham winch is tbe berok of iheir mythology, revealed b\ Mta 
Chew \ para 

(t Dherma pat h&, a book on Justice 
9 Aumrtgi/r<i, a ritual of praters 
10 Log;ajsaiti and Poganithij Moral treatises 
14 Pai amdcfuin, account of Samaia and T'hik Tikat 

16 Bongkhan, the aiKenturts nt Nemi 

17 Kado L?iaji, a religions work on the expiation of criruei 

26 To~iwelc khan, the same v oik as the Hukhiftg Xg/i chang hrfmg 
28 Anugasana, a small book tor children, like the Tamul AfnUdi 
and other coiiiposUinns of Aiyiii 
30 Attagat Lens^a, the Bidagat 
-36 cheu'-BoTzg, A of mQ^ahty 


V 
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An Account of tht Trigonometrical Opirattons 
m cros^g /Ae Peninsula^ India, and connecting 
Fort St Gkohge with Mangalore 

BY" CAPT WILLIAM LAMBTON 

Communicated Aj/ T he Honor able William Petrie, 
Esq ^Fort St Geofge 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 

IN the >car 1801 I had the honor of communicat- 
mgto the AiiUtic Society my intention of extending 
a geographical survey across the peninsula of JndiHy 
with a view to ascertain certain positions on the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar coasts, and to fix the latitudes 
and longitudes of all the principal places, in the in- 
terior country, within the extent of the operationi 
for connecting the two seas My labours comraenced 
in the CarmtiCy in 1 803, m measuring a small arc on 
the meridian and on its perpendicular, an account of 
which has been published m the 8th Vol of the 
Asiatic Researches The tnangles, from which those 
arcs were deduced, constitute a part of the general 
survey under my supennten dance, now extended from 
sea to sea, taking m upwards of two degrees of lati- 
tude A senes of principal triangles has also been 
earned down m amendional direction, from which 
has been deduced an arc of three degrees and upwards 
in amplitude, giving the length of the degree, on the 
mendian, m lat 1 P 59 equal 60494 fathoms, 
and that from a great number ot observations of difr 
fercBt fixed stars As I expect that the detailed par- 
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ticulars of that arc will appear befoie the public pi 
another place, it will be sufficient barely to raeutioji 
It here, as being the scale from which the labtudes 
of places are computed * 

A full account of this sui\ey being intended for a 
Bepaiate publication at some future period, when 
moie materials Mill be collected, I ha\ e chosen for 
the subject of the present paper, that part of it which 
I think Mill be the most interesting, viz the trian- 
gular operations in connecting the two seas, and the 
ihethod by which the difference of longitude has 
been detei mined m mj' progress from east to west 
and that it may be better adapted to the general 
reader, who, perhaps, may have neither time nor in- 
clination to enter into minute detail, I shall previ- 
ously state, in a concise form, the manner m which 
these extensive operations hav e been earned o\er the 
great mountains, forming the eastern and westeiu 

* It ma^ uot be amiss to metiUou tiere, lhal some little irre^ulanly 
had occarred at some of the statioas ot observaboa, occasioned bo 
doubt by the plumb-lines being drawn out of its vertical position , hyt 
It u Jinpoasible to say at which of the stations this has happened, as 
Ibe three where the zenith distances were deemed the most uuexcepli- 
ouable, there is nothing, to appearance, which tan be considered com- 
peteut to produce the eftect in question Oue of these three is ni the 
ceded districls, in latitude 14° and upwards Another one it pn I he 
table land, near m 1 6°, and the mo^t southerii' ope is 

m the Cotmbefoor country, m lat 11° The arc, comprised benieea 
Iheslalioiis in 11° and 13°, gives the medsure of the degree 605io 
fathpms, and that, comprehended between 11“ and 14°, gives only 
6046l fathoms, so that there evideiitly has existed some cause, for 
deflecting the plumb-line, at oue or both ot tbei« noribern slatioi^ 

I have, for the present, taken the mean result of the two c^s«•3, re- 
dueing them lo l(ie same latitude, 11“ 59 55 , which is 60494 
thorns Tbw measure, used with all the recent measurements made iii 
^ngiandj France, and at tlie polar circle, will give the mean eliipticit} 
of the earth nearly, and therefore the polar, to the equalqnal dif- 
ineier, wiU be m the laLio of j to i 003135 nearly 

V 2 
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ghauts, and through the whole evtent from FoJt St 
G^rge to Mangalore, being a distance of thiee hun- 
dred and sixty tv^o miles and upwards, on the parallel 
of the meau latitude between these two places 

In the tiiangles of 1 803, a great distance was deter- 
mined between Ca) angool}) and Caimtighur, at which 
stations pole star observations w eie ma<ie tor deter- 
mjiiJDg the diiference of longitude of tliose two places, 
and It was then thought probable that others might 
be found m succession, neailj, west from Camatighur, 
so as to afford great distaiicts for connecting the me- 
ridian lines, blit It was afterwaids discoveicd that 
Kylasghur was preferable, and it was accordingly 
chosen foi conlinuin» those distances to the west- 
ward, /to between C(2r^7«gO(?/y and Carnatighm , as 
already determined in 1803, remaining the fiish 

Kylotghui was laid down fiom the side Carnaii- 
ghur and Hanandamulla, being given in the 39th tri- 
angle, and the side Hanandamulla and Poonauk of 
Ihe 5 1 St triangle, was the base for finding the dis- 
tance of Poonauk from Pilloor lull From this last, 
and from the side Kylasghui and Hanandamulla, 
each as a base, the side Kylasghur and Pilloor hill has 
been obtained as a mean of the two results From 
this, as a base, the series has been carried on to Yer- 
racondak and Kyiasghur, depending on the measured 
Ime near St Thomas s Mount , the particulars of 
which have already been given m the 8th Vol of the 
Researches 

The base near Bangalore (an account of which is 
given in Alt 2) is then had recourse to, for bringing 
emt the same distance, and it will appear, in the ar-t 
nmgement of the tnangles depending on that base, 
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that' all the errors are intended to be combined m 
the distance bet\reeii Rymandroog and Yerracondah^ 
From that the triangles are carried eastward, and the 
side Ytrracondah and Kylasghur again brought out, 
differing from the former two feet, which will show, 
by proportioning the said side to the length ot the 
new base, that had the tnangles been earned on, and 
that base computed therefrom, it would have differed 
from the measuiement 3^ inches The distance, 
therefojc, between Kyk/sg/mr 2 Lnd Yerracondah, is the 
second great distance toi connecting the meiidian 
lines 

The third of these distances is that between Yer 
laiondah and SavLudioog, winch is had fioni the base 
idaxmdroog and Nundydroog \ij the northwaid, and 
Savmdtoog Dtoiabetta to the southwaid, differing 11 
feet, the mean of which is made use ot 

The same two sides are used as bases to proceed to 
the west waul the stations to the noithwaid are 
Ideva) oydroog^ Bomamlly, and Mullapunmbetta y those 
to the sontliward are Bundhullydroogy Mysooi bill, 
and MuUapannahetta y and, from the mean of these, 
(the dideience being 5 feet) the fourth gi eat distance 
IS bad betneen Satti?idroog SiXidrdMuilkipunnahetta 

Finding the three stations, compiehending the two 
last distances, tall \er 3 r fa^ oiirably with respect to 
each other, the positions ot then meiidians ha\e been 
fixed, with more than ordinary care, ju moving to the 
Westward But, as this will be more paiticulady 
treated of m guingan account ot the perpendicu- 
lar arcs deduced tlieiefiom, I shall proceed restate 
the maouer in which the triangles have been con- 
tinued across the gieat mountains that form the 
western ghauts 

U 3 
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After the observations were completed at Mnfki^ 
p^^/Mabettam Nov 1804, the western monsoon being 
then over, And the favourable season on the Malehar 
doast approaching, it became necessary tliat some 
previoBS knowledge of the comitr\' sbouM be had, 
as I found that my intended direction Would take me 
Across tlie puilum district, which is a part ot the 
ghauts forming a curve convex to the eastward, and, 
m oonseqiience, is at too great a distance to discover 
Xny object on the sea coast , foi I had all along en- 
tertained a hope of finding two or three stations, on 
the tops of these high mountains, troni which to 
intersect the flag staves at Cannanore, TeUicheny, and 
Aiangalotc For the purpose ot selecting stations I 
had detached Lieut Kater, one of my assistants, 
who after encountering many difficulties, succeeded 
in the clioice of two, one on the top of Balroyjidrmg^ 
in the 5e^//wreprov mce, and the other on KoondhuUy^ 
a'ffhounUm in the Koorg Ihe distance between 
them hab been dens ed from the base, MuUapunrta- 
betta and Daesaufieegooda , as is also the fifth great 
distance connechng the meridians of Mullapunnabetia 
aaid Balroyndroog These stations, however, being 
too remote from the sea, I decided on descending the 
ghauts, and on the distance between diem as a base> 
a senes of tnangles was earned through to MangatorCj 
and thence down the coast to Mount Ddii and 
CitHnnmre 

It wiil no doubt be noticed, that the great extent 
from Bangalof'e to the sea coast required that another 
base should have been measured to verify the truth 
of the triangular operations, and it was my intention 
that it should have been done, Imt circumstances and 
various avocations prevented it, till the season became 
so far advanced that every^ other object would have 
been lost I had to fix the meridian at Balroyndroogt 
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ind to observe zenith distances at Paughur, the 
intended northern extremity of my mendian arc, 
and, by the time 1 arrived at the latter place, it was 
the end of April, and veiy shortly after that the mon- 
soon set in I had, however, laid the foundation for 
a southern senes ot tiiangles, to be earned through 
the Koorg to Mount Delli, which was rendered prac- 
ticable by the assistance afforded me b) the Koorg 
Rajah, to whose liberal aid I am indebted for the 
successful means 1 had in carrjmg the triangles over 
these stupendous mountains Several beacons had 
been erected on commanding situations pointed out 
by me, previous to my descending the ghauts, some 
of wdiicli were distinctly seen from every part of the 
coast, and one of them (Taddiandamok) being visited 
as a station, the season following, 1 was enabled 
thereby to intersect the flag staves at Cannanoie and 
TclLichn'ry, and also a signal flag on my formei sta- 
tion on Mount DeUi This branch of tnangles was 
earned on in the beginning of 1306, and commenced 
from Mullapunnabetta and Mysooi hill, and thence to 
Beltatipoor,Soobramanee\\\\\yTaddianda7nol€,Kundudda’- 
hamullyy Mount Delli^ and Baekul From the distance 
between Taddiandamok and Mount Delk, CannanarCt 
and TelUchei havebeen laiddovvm ^ and upon the dis- 
tance bet w een Baekul and KunduddakamuUy^ a branch 
of triangles has been carried up for finding the distance 
from Bullamiill^ to KunnoorhiW, which was also deter- 
mined by the northern senes, and there is a difference 
of SjV leet I have been more particular in giving 
an account of this southern senes, because the object 
was to do away anj doubt that might e\isl, as to tlie 
accuracy of the noi them one, from the want of a base 
on the Malabar coast, and I think, so fai as regaids 
nautical purposes, no eiror, of any importance, can 
exist It wiU, however, be necessaiy that a base 

U 4 
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line be measured near Mangolore, from which all 
these distances, near the sea, should be derived anew, 
when a more minute survey ot the coast is made 

As the situation of the places on the Malahar 
coast, and their relati\e positions, with respect to the 
observatory at Madras^ and other places on the coast 
of Coromanddy constitute a most important part of 
this survey, I hav'e left nothing undone, in that re- 
spect, to give full and entire satisfaction But the 
^eat accuracy required, in dfese low latitudes, m as- 
certaining the length of a degree of longitude, has 
called forth more than ordinaiy attention, and I 
have reason to hope, from the many favourable and 
concurring circumstances, that mj endeavours have 
been rewaided with success The three stations best 
situated for determining the length of an arc, pei- 
pendicuiir to the meridian, are Y^r? acoudah, Savtn- 
droogf and Mulktpunmhetta , their lespective distances 
from each other being nearly 67 mites , and lying in 
a direction very nearl} cast and west, the spheriodual 
corrections for the angles are trifling All the othei 
great stations have therefore been used for connecting 
the meridian lines, tVieir latitudes and longitudes be- 
ing computed sphencall^ by using the oblique arcs, 
as obtained on the elliptical hypothesis, tlie perpen- 
dicular dcgiees having been found equal to 60748 
fathouTi, and the meridional degi ce 60498 fathoms, 
in latitude 12“ 55' lO", which is the latitude of Saien- 
droog^ as had bj- referring to the latitude of Doda- 
gooutah^ the great station of observation, (Art 8) foi 
fixing the point of departuie 

The scale of 60748 fathoms, for the length of the 
degree perpendicular to the menchan, m lat ]2'’55 10', 
IS consideiably different fioin what was foinierlj 
obtained fiom the observations made at Carangml^ 
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and CarnatighuTy and reduced to the same latitude; 
but this IS not to be wondered at, considering under 
what great disadvantages they were made, and the 
extreme accuracy requiied in making them and it 
may be further remarked, that Carnatighur is by no 
means an eligible station, on account ot the great 
mass of mountains on the v est, and the lo\^ sandy 
plain to the east, which comes to the foot of the 
mountain Such an inequality of mattei must doubt> 
less pioduce a great lateral attraction, and sensibly 
affect the instrument The station on ^alr^ygndi oog^ 
on the top of the western ghauts, has been laid aside 
on a similar account 

The 1 clatu e positions of Savtndi ooi^, Alulkipumtahet^ 
ta^ anti Vet raconduk, ha^ msrbccn fixed with gicat accu- 
rac\, the connection with the observatorv at Madras is 
elfected, b;y working back to Carangooti^, bv means of 
the oblique arcs, (Art lo'l and then ii'nng the northing 
and easting, and computing spheiicalK, bv conveiting 
the easting into an arc alright angle:# to the meridian ot 
Carangoolg, and passing tin ough the obseivator^ , and 
also using the co-latitude ot the point of intei section of 
the said arc and meridian Fioni tins computation, the 
latitude of the stone pedestal in the ceutie of the ob- 
servatory IS had equal 13° 4S' 7 The position of the 
flag-staff- at Mavgaloie^ is deduced from the meridian 
of Balroyndi oogj using the southing and uesting, 
m a similai manner as at Cai angmdy, with respect to 
the obseivatory It is thence found to be in lat 
12" 31 38 X and 34 30 W from the meridian of 
JBalroyndrooo, summing up the lespective diffe- 
rences of longitude, we shall jiave 3° 23'’ 23' for the 
longitudeof Mangaloi e vvest horn the obsei vatory , to 
which add 2' 22', the eastipg ot the chuich steeple m 
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jRrf St ^W^c, we get 5" 27 ' 45* for the diflfeneuoc 
of longitude between the steeple in Fort St George 
aad the flag-staff at Mangakr^ 


The mendians of GoTtmgooly and hfAroyndroog arc 
used for fixing the latitudes and longitudes of 
t>fber places on the two coasts, as will be seen in the 
«taiicd account (Art IS), so that by having the 
^sitions of a few places accurately laid, the general 
fono of the peninsula may be determined, and a foun- 
dation laid for carryong on more minute surv eys, both 
the coasts, and m the interior I have given 
here the mode of computing the positions of the most 
reniarkable places on the coasts, and of the great 
■SUtiODs connecting the mendian lines But from 
tlwse different meridians, the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of other places are fixed by using the eastings 


Saorl westings, and the northing and southing from the 
gitat stations, and computing spherically , so that 
the whole together amount to neai six bundled I 
hawe subjoined to this paper an alphabetical list, 
wiich includes the most remarkable places within the 
cj^nt of the surr^ey , and I ha\ e also added a table, 
gluing the perpendicular height of all the great sta- 
tiqps above the level of tJie sea, and the ultimate 


coinpansons of the height of a station ou the beach, 
' neAr Mangalore^ as had by computing from this coast, 
an9 by measuring from the low water mark on the 
oi^r^ where there appears an error only of feet. 
Thjs table also contains the terrestrial refractions 


It will be unnecessary' to say more here, there be- 
by retemng to the plan of the tnangka, 
to convey a general idea, and the adjoining detail 
will furnish all the materials for a more critical ex- 
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^iueen 
Hcftijwg flag. 


At Kylasgkur, continueJ 
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Patticondah 

53 
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89 
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Beticeen 

Yerracondah 

Kj'lasgbor 
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At Patticondahy continued 
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57 


Tirtapully Hill 
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90 
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33 
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9f 
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35 
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45 
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21 
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88 
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57 
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»7 
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Ai Yerracondah, continue^, 

Setwefft And 

Rciernns^as •PoU'sUf’sW eloogntioa *9^ a' 5' 5 
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4 25 
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Y<“rracondah 


Yerracondali 
Tirtapully HiH 
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And 
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TirtapuUy BUI, continued 
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At the £?id of the Base 
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II Mf A SURF M ENT of the Base Line near Rmt- 
f^hre 

This base vas executed by Lieiit Warren, of 
H M 33d Hegt then one of in> assistants , and 
was intended as a datum for extending the triangles 
to the Malabar coast and also as a base of verifica- 
tion to the triangular measurement brought from the 
base near and it appeared that, by continuing 

the computations the whole distance, and making 
this base one of the sides of the last triangle, the com- 
putation exceeded the measurement only 3^ inches 
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No fuitVier account need therefore be of the 

manner of performing tins veiy important and deli- 
cate part of the w^ork, than that in addition to the 
apparatus used in the former measurement near St 
Thoinass Mounts rheie was a transit telescope, m all 
respects similai to that mentioned in the account of 
the tngonornetiical survev of England hn living 
objects in the ahgnement^ and taking tlie elevations 
and depressions at the same time i he iiiaunec of 
using It was as follows 

fV^heu tile mstrnrnent was placed at a sufficient 
distance behind the commencement of an iiv i>o- 
thenuie so as to see distinctly the mark placcil ou 
the head of the drawing post, and the ele\ation oj 
dejmessioii of the liv putbeiuise finally detennuicd, 
the iiistiiunent being covered fiom the sun bv a small 
cloth pandal, remained in that position, Ti 1 four or 
sninetimcs live chains wciemeasuied Pievious to 
leinoMng it, a small hooped picket was phccd, hj 
signal from the peisonat the transit, at a_prop^r ch'-- 
tance behind the teimmation of the last chain In 
11 <ing the spot for this little picket, a common rod, 
Vi j til a sharp point was used, and the telescope ot the 
transit depressed to the place on the grountl intended 
to be marketl After the spot was fi\ed on, and the 
picket fJiiven down, the instrument wvis removed, 
and placed in the aligucmeiit, wnth the plummet 
hanging ovei the centre ot the little jneket, and then 
a new hypothenuse was laid out, or the former out 
continued 

When the hypothenuse was terminated, a register 
picket was diiv en into the ground opposite to the 
arrow of the chain, and m sucli a inaunci, that when 
the brass bead was fixed thcieon, the slnie might 

X 2 
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be parallel to the chain, and very near it A piece of 
wood was contrived to be placed" upon the brass head, 
and fixed hy a screw, which pressed against the end 
of the slider, so that when that slidei was mo\ed by 
Its own screw, tlie wood, thus attached, moved with 
It, in the direction of the aligncment, as neail^y as tlic 
eve could jmlge On the top of this wood was placed 
aT, having also a motion in the same direction w ith 
the brass slirler, to expedite the operation , and on 
the top of this T, a biRss ruler, in lengtli about six 
inches, was placed, having a sliding motion at light 
angles to the other, and in the middle of the pio- 
jectmg end, was a mark trom which the plummet 
was suspended, and by the two motions, at right 
angles to each other, the plutnb line was easily brought 
to comcide with the arrow terminating the hv pothe- 
neuse A like operation was gone thiough with tlie 
commencement of the next hypothenuse, and the 
arrow brought to coincide with the same plumb line 
Here the distance ot each arrow above or below the 
brass rule was noticed as in the former mcasuiement 

If, after the removal of the tiansit, the same hypo- 
thenuse w as continued, the register picket, at the end 
of the chain, was left standing, and when the insti u- 
ment was brought into the abgnement with the 
plummet over the mark, nothing was requiied but to 
place the telescope at the former elev ation or depres- 
sion, and move the cross vane which is applied to 
the heads of the pickets and stands, till the appro- 
pnalemark coincided with the horizontal wire in 
the focus of the eye glass 
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At the roronicBcciDeut tb« old cham ex- ' ^ 
ceeded the new oi/e \d 47 divjajoas of the 
*mvcroipc*er =« 0i)06l9 feet Therefore 
39a X IOOOO619 feet will be the mea- 
ture in terms ol the JifiW chain - - 398024636 

At the c0n< lusion the old chain exceeded 
the new one 17 9 divisions, and had th re- 
fore increased 243 divisions « 0 00097 
. feet Hence Si^S x smspi „ 0 1930 
^ feet, IS the correction for the u ear, w Inch 

add +0 I9SO 

The sum of the deductions from col 4th la 
6 63473 feet, which being increased m 
the ratio ot U)0 to 100 00619 will be 
6 6351 feet, which sub ciact - - - — 66351 


Hence the apparent honzontal distance will 
be - •- -- •«■ 

Hie correction for the expansion and re- 
duced to the standaid temperature of 6S^ 
’vrdl be 

(By 1-50) X 0 0074- (6'J"-500 X 0 015S7 
■ — X 39796 

0215 feet, which add - . - 


397960215 


*f 3 1096 


Hence the corrected measure of the base 
foi the temperature of 6$* will be - - 39799 22U 

To wh ch ddil the rorrcctioa for reducing 
all the li} pothenuscs to the level ot the 
south end ot the base - • . +0 O893 


39799 3104 


Which being reduced to the level of the 
sea, will be 39793 7 
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18 S 

BoBOftneDy «♦.„«« *Saveudroog —.89 S3 42 7 

47 6 J 

SsvBpdroos • Nundydroog •».79 52 7 75^ 

8 75/ 

® r 

8.251 
9.5 } 

Bomanelfy HHl 44 59 SO 35 
Cheetkul Hill*. .. *, Rungaswamy .... 82 48 17 62 


Bomajienv ^ CheetfciiJ Hdl- 127 47 47 97 

Savendroog Cheetkul Hill *. 38 14 4 75 


Bomanelly H«ll .. ^Savendroog .. „ 89 33 43 22 
Bocflanelly HiU ..«• Savendroog „ „ 89 S3 44 8 


BoDuneUy HJl ...Savendrcwg 89 33 44 01 


4^45 


1763 

443 

8.45 


H^tollooFlag 


Jt Bomanclly Hill 
MtMuUi^annabetta 175 40 1 SSI 

o 753 


1 



ovsftATtctfH nr the vevui^la. 


At BtMnamlfy HiU, coutinued 


Setroeen 

Hytalloo 

uind 

19'* 7^ 

19 75 1 
19 1 

21^ _ 


IMemsg Flag M««»>.iMullapiuiQabett« 86 15 S3 75" 

36^ 1 
S4 i 
2* ISJ 

|- 24.8* 


Daesanneegooda 131 4 S8 121 

39 75 ( 
37 25 ( 

40 J 

1 

>- 38.78 

1 

HytalJix) Flag» ^ „ 

» lyiiillapiumabetta 175 40 1 
Savendroog .« 70 9 19 94 


MuUapumoibetta » 

M Savendroog „ « 105 30 41 06 


Kefemng Flag „„ 

Mullapiumubetta 86 15 24 34 
Daesauneeguoda 131 4 38 78 


Daesauueegooda 

Mullaputtnabetta 44 49 14 44 


Dsesaimeegooda 

„ Muliapusnabetta 44 49 15 87"1 
12 5 1 
14 88 j 

14.90 

Ditto 

^Do by Raferrmg Tjiinp^ 

14 44 


Mean,., 

14.67 


At MullapurmahtUa 


Referrmg Flag 

» .Bomanelly HiU 143 22 605^ 

59.5 

60 75 
63 

58 1 

61 

59 J 

1 60.«S 




M‘'36 

12 5S 

33 6 

22 94 

44 GI 

606fi 



aPpHATTIOWfl '‘tut 


M MuUapunna^^tta^ 

Bettvcen ind 

8 

B 

f 

rt 

P* 

Referring flag 

• Bolroyndroog 

-96“ 36 48" D 
46,25 

44 

49 25 
44.75 { 

48 

45 25 
475 

45 75 

44 . 25 J 

Rcfermig Flag* •• 

Bomanellr IRU 

Savendroog 

143 23 00 25 
97 41 34,36 

Bomanefly Hill ♦ 

Savendroog 

45 41 25 89 

Referring Flag 

Mvsoor Hill 
Savendroog 

37 59 12.58 

97 41 34.36 

Savendroog 

Mjsoor Hill 

59 42 21 78 

Referring Flag 

Bomanelly Hill 
Daesauneegooda 

143 23 00 25 
150 36 S3 6 

Bomanelly Hill 

Daesauneegooda 

66 00 26 15 

Referring Flag* 

Daesauneegooda 
Koondoor Hill 

150 36 33 6 

71 -37 23,94 

■DaesannnegoodA * 

Koondoor Hdl 

73 59 10 66 

Referring Flag 

Daesauneegooda 
KoondbuUy HjU 

150 36 33 6 

55 38 44 68 

Dacsauneegoixla 

KoondhuUy Hill 

94 57 48 92 

Hannabetta * r 

KoondhuUy Hill 

45 32 00 65 

Hannabetta 

Daesauneegooda 

49 25 48 27 

Referring Flag 

Koondoor HiU 
Koondhuilj Hill 

71 37 2294 

55 38 44 68 

Koondoor HiU 

KoondhuUy Hill 

15 58 38 26 

Hannabetta 

KoopdhuUy Hill 

4^32 00 65 

Hannabetta < » 

Koondoor Hill 

2^ 33 22.99 

Referring Flag 

KoondhuUy HiU 
Balrojndroog 

55 38 44 68 

96 46.3 

KooudheiUy HDl - 

t Balroyndroog 

40 58 1 62 



iif AMOtfVT W VmiVOWOMKtMCJU. 

At «QQtt&t2^ 


AtoMi M 


17 (^ 48 * 1^25 

18^ 
19 IS 

19 S8 
SO 

19^ 

20 

19 25 
19 25 
170 48 49 

48^ 

4S.2S 

47 75 

49^ 

4as 

48^ 

50 23 


At Bvmdhully 

ptMjnbette S7 SO 9S,5 7 

SI 75 J 

Myaoot ^8 60 2 4&44t 

45^3 


At Cheeikul HUL 


8iiwa*W 


■ ■Deraroydroog 


.1S4 49 45,1S"1 
44^51 
44.25 [ 
47 J 


At Afysoor H%U^ 


IWerrmgfliig* 


• Bia^iniUj HjU 


55 S8 46 1 

45 75 
49 9 


SO" IS 
44.19 


45.16 


45 ^ 



At Afytoor HiUf 


Btttaem 

Eefjemjig Fli<« 


fiefbrrmg Flag 

Bundhun j HiH * 
£e£erniig Flag> 

Savendroog • 


And 


• Bundbolly HiU 
Savendroog 

Sawendroog 

Savendroog 

MiiUBpunnabetta 


177 4rs^ n 
25-45 
27.89 


27 

27.5 
25^ 

25.5 
25 43J 

55 26 45 22 
108 17 4519 

52 SO 59.97 

108 17 45-19 
177 47 26-5 


MuUepmunbetta 73 54 48.91 


m 




MuUapunnabetta 


Hannabetta 


MuUapunBabetta 


KoondhuUj' HiH 
MiiBiqraruiabetta • 

^3aJr0ytt4robg • • * 


At Daesauneegooda 


Bomandly Hill 
HanoabettH 

Koondoor Hill 
KoondooT Hill 


69 10 25 98' 
285 : 

89 54 5.6S' t 

7 37 I 
47 3 26 5 ■ 
23 S7 ■ 
42 50 41 62' 
39 13 ■ 


25.94 

6 

24 93 
40 37 


At Koondoorbetta 


Daesauneegooda 


Haiunabetta 

Balroyndroog 


Bairayudroog 


Balroyndroog 

Haunabetta 


6S 57 29 7 

32 75}. 
31 75 J 
119 34 1625 
141 10 47-5 1 
47 $ 

75 19 49 \ 

15 75 5 
141 10 47 25 
119 34 16 25 


31 17 

16 25 
47 25 

lUi 


Haaaabetta • * 21 36 31 



jkCcomfT or tnooKOirsmoAKr 
Jit Jfmiiapurtnabctta, C0Bt>nued* 
JS«i»w9 And 

•• {SwIlSgSS:} no-4sis-2s 

18 

18^7 
19 15 
19 88 
2a 

19 63 

20 

1925 
19 25 
170 43 49 

49-25 
49 13 
47 75 

49 25 
48,2 
48,5 

50 23 


Scfendroog 


At 'BundhuUy 

Peorabettft • • 
Myeoor HiB - 


87 50 28,5 ” 
SI 75 ’ 
80 2 42,44’ 
45,94 ; 


BvnxAroog 


At Cheetkul HtU 


Dcraroydroog 


134 49 45.13“) 
44 251 

44,251 

} 


At Mysoor HtU, 

llefemng flag •••«•• Bundhiilly HiU • 55 26 46 1 

45 75 }• 
45,9 3 

Barendfoog lOS 17 44 

43 75 

46 


80^12 

4419 

45.16 

45^22 

4519 



cnPEkAttoU* rw TH:fe :p&Nlir5Ui;^ safy 

At Mysoor Hill, ttwitiirHed 

Betiueen And 

Befemng Flag • * • • MoU^ninndjetta 177 47' 36” 

27 89 
38^ 

27 26^^ 

27S 
25 25 
255 
25 43^ 

BefeiTiiig Flag BxmdhuHy Hill 55 26 45 22 

Savendroog * 108 17 45,19 


BundhuIIy HjU » 

Sarendroog 

52 60 59,97 

Referring Hag » * 

Savendroog 

108 17 45.19 

MuUapunnabetta 

177 47 26,5 

Savendroog • 

MuUapunnabetta 

73 54 48,31 


HuU apunnabeita 

Hannabetta 

MuUapunnabetrta 

Koondhully Kill 
MuBapunuabetta > 

vBftIroyndroog •*.. 


At lyaesaunee^ooda 


Bomaneily Hill 69 10 25 38 1 ^ 

26-5 

Hamiabetta 89 54 5 63' i 

5 .6 

737. 

Koondoor Hill 47 3 26 5 1 ^ ^ 

28 37 “ * ^ ' 

Koondoor Hill 42 50 41627 

39 13J 


89 54 ShS- 

737' 
47 3 26 5 1 


42 50 41 62' 
39 13 


At Koondoorbttta 
Daesauneegooda 53 57 29 


Hannabetta 

Balroyndroog 

BaJroyndroog 

Bolroyndroog 
Hannah etta 

Hannabetta 


29 7 

32 75}. 3 
31 753 


119 34 16 25 16 25 

*7 25 

n..f 

141 10 47 25 
119 34 16,25 

21 36 31 


y 4 



32S 


ACCOUNT OP TRIro^O>^ETRICAL 


At Koondooi betta^ continued. 


Betvoceit 

4nd 



Mullapiirinabetta • 

Da(?8aunpegooda 

53" 

dT' 31" 17 


Hannabctta 

119 

34 16 25 

Daesauneeg ooda 

Hannabetta 

65 

36 45 08 

MuUapunnabetta 

Ualroyndroog 

141 

10 47 25 

K;oondhul]^ Hill 

Balro3Tidroog 

V3 

12 17 S7 

MuUapunnabetta 

Koondbully Hill 

143 

36 56 38 


At Koondhulfy Hill 


Koondoorbetta 

Bettatipoor Hill 

78 

18 

11.5 1 

f 





] 0 75 

r 

08 





14 ' 

i 


MuUapunnabetta 

Bettatipoor Hill 

57 

58 

42 5 “1 

1 






41 1 
4J5 

41 

44 





39"- I 

\ 



Balrovndroog 

99 

12 

24 35^ 

f 






22 25 

[ 22 

25 





20 25 ' 

\ 


Koondoorhctta 

Bettatipoor Hill 

7h 

IS 

1 2 OS ' 



M uUapunuti u e-tta 

Bettatipoor Hill 

57 

53 

41 44 



MuUapunnabetta 

T\ onndoorhetta 

20 

24 

>0 64 




At Ilfintuibt tta 


Daesauneegooda 

Koondoorbetta 

71 

32 

35 1 

35 \ 

35 

Koondoorbetta • 

B ilroyndroog 

1 iG 

19 

\Q 877 
1418J 

17 37 


At Jdaboiftidi 





Referring flag 

Ballaniull^ Iliil 

169 

57 

5 13") 






6 37 f 
3 75 1 

4 41 





2 37j 



Koondhuilj ILU 

88 

44 

51 7 

54 5 5 

52 75 



OPERATIONS IN THE PEXI^ 5 UEA 


At Bab 0}/7td7 oogj continued 

S^veen Atid 

ReferrmgLamps Pole star’b W elongation oO iG' 43 ' 5 

43 75 
43 2 J 

43 

44 5 
44 25 
43 44 

Referring Flag KoondliuTlv Hill ftfi 44 52 75 

Rullnmull} HiU IGO 57 4 41 

KoondhuUy Hill . 


BwUamuUy Hill 


bl 12 U ^6 


KoondhulH Hill 


Bulroyiidroog 


Ai BaltaitmUit 

BaJroyndroog 37 46 


Kuunoor Hill 118 21 
Bvilloiiaudgooda 80 53 


10 > 
29 2'i J 
27 2 y r 
31 5 f 
31 7iV 

13 5 
15 75 ^ 

V 

21 75 ( 
25 J 


Bulljji.iudgnoila 

Goomp i\ Hill 

79 

17 

39 1 

4 1 18 j 
44 17 J 

■ 12.17 

Goompav HiIJ 

Xuddapoonabetta 

89 

14 

44 173 
nil 
39 3sJ 

■ 41 56 

Mecjar Hill 

KuddopoonabetU 

34 

37 

35 251 
10 5 1 

- S2 87 

BalriA'ndroog 

Mangalore 

123 

11 

DU J J 

27 757 
25 5 
24 5 ' 

► 25 92 

Kunnooj Hill 

Bolro’^ iidrong 

ns 

21 

13 5 


BuUiuiauflgo 0 Ja 

BalroMitlroog 

sa 

53 

19 19 


Kunnoor Hill 

Bullaniiidgcjocla 
lioompT-Y Hill 

loo 

;i, 

4 > 
17 

27 31 
42 17 


Gounipay HiU 

Kminoor Hdl 
Kiidd ipoonabrita 

81 

SO 

27 

14 

45 14 
45 5b 


JCuonoor Hill 

Kuddaponnahetta 

7 

16 

56 42 


BaJroyndroog 

Bullanrudgooda 

80 

53 

19 10 


BuUanaudgooda • 

Goonipay HiU 

79 

17 

42 17 




S50 


ACCOUNT OF TUIGONOMETfllCAI. 


Bettogen 

Balrojndroog 


Goompey IIiB • 

Balroytidroog 
Kunnoor Hifi 

Kud dapoonabcttft 
Meejar Hil] 


Bdroyndroog •* 
BuBflnrally Hill 


Meejar HiB 


BuynnuUy HJl 


BuUamiilly Hill 
Meejar HiU • • • . 


Sullamully, continued 
And 


Goompay Hill 

IGCP 

11' 

1" 36 

Mangdore 

123 

n 

25 92 

Mangalore 

76 

37 

32 72 

Kiinnoor Hill 

118 

21 

135 

Xuddapoonabotta 

7 

46 

56 42 

Balrovndroog 

no 

34 

1708 

Kuddapoona^tta 

34 

37 

32^7 

Balroyndroog 

75 

56 

44 21 


At Un^argooda 

BuUamully Hill • 91 20 

. Meejar Hfll - 126 11 

Booggargooda 28 59 



At Sooggargooda 

Meejar Hill 113 


Ungargooda 21 


Meejar Hill . 113 

Ungargooda 21 



S 58 
5S § 
54. r 

55 75r 

56 5 \ 
53 75 J 

5 43 08 
3 55 5 


• • Ungargooda 134 9 38^8 


60 75 

27 88 

10 25 

43 OS 

55 6 



0?EaATIOXa IN ITHE EENINSOLA 


At Alti^ar Hill 

Betuoeen And 

Ballamuliy HJl • * Bonggargooila 54>" S7' 2'0 621 


' 20 62*1 
17 88}^ 

17 5 3 

52 T 
52 25 
56 75J 


Kuddapooaabelta 19 7 52 

52 25 
56 75. 

Kuddapoooabetta » Koobebogooda 37 55 16 7 ' 

19 75 

20 25 

21 25 


BidlamoUy Hill 
Koohebogooda 


BuUamuUy HiU 


At Kuddapoonabefta 
Mecjar HiU 96 I* 31 5 


Kunnoor IIiD 
Mecjar HiU 


SI 25 
18 38 14. 25' 
16 75 
58 21 55 25 
^7 75 


58 5 7 

Eedgah Statioa 86 11 35 5 'I 

30 }. 32 08 

30 75 J 

.It Kuhnooj II til 

Kuddapoooabeita 123 31 21 25j 


V TRI \XGLT. S 


BonnatrgoUah Jroni \nid7i)o:r in7‘^68 7 



Bonnairgottah ^ 70556.7 
Savendroog 121933 2 











ACCOIjNT of THIGOVOM ETlilCAI^ 


581 


THlANfi LFS-^contj nued 




>aveii(I rong 

7S '*7 ^■r J — J ^1 



““S o' 4 > 1 


DeombeUa 

.^7 >s 7 > --1 > 



\r ^0 V 


\lldsooj- Hill 

5o 11 ,') - 1 



M il uTO 

«9 


180 00 05 ts2 1 

*5 4 

+ 0 4J ^ 

i so uu 00 1 

1 1 


{ Sd\LjH?roog 

DeordbetU 






OPTH JETTONS IK TtlE PENINSLLA 


33S 


TRI ANGLES— *CO\TJNL ED 


Sn^eridTOog Ji 07*1 Alloi-GOT 1 


1 

TKT4\OLLS 

Oil (I A11tlp^ 


i k 

k. 

C 

C 

An^li*'' f 'r 
< jS< iMdf’O ' 

Distsnre 
111 teet 

i> 1 i.rdtOD2 

5'> i\' ' 

— 1 s 



55 41 52 S 


1 A.Ildsoor 1-t ]I 

6 MO 1 ^ 71 

— [ 1 



0‘2 10 i] 7 


Chcctkul Hill 

b' 7 

_J t 



(>2 7 4 j 



,S') IS) (JO o 


+ 2 ^ 

v,0 OT) III) 




r \ t iiaroiv 


1 1 5924 8 

(Jiicliul Hill from ^ 




! 



t V'lLd.oo- 



1.6292 3 

Sn 

t idtougj 'n* 

t/'‘r tk\ ( In 

1 1 4f2+ S 


S(\ciiiiroog 

6 5rj n + » 

4-0 <11 



(i >0 12 5 


Cheetlviil Hill 

1 ,4 k) 1 5 10 

— 1 



151- 4y 42 3 


DLv.iroydroog 

Ji> 14 1 7 j 

-{-] \li 



18 It 5 



180 <K) o 2+ 


) 7 

+ 2 ()1 

IhO 00 00 



De^drovdroog from 


r >„ndro(ig 

LChtH-tKllJ Hill 


167224s8 
28i77 0 


btavcnd roog J rnm Dcvarofdtoog 


Savcndroop 

Deviirovdrong 

Bonjaiielly Hdl 

51 25 2 12 

^9 ?3 01 

—2 I 


! 

51 25 0 ) 

89 ^MO , 

/) 1 2f) 1 






1 SO 00 uu j 

1 r 


Bommelly Hill fr<itr 


r '>Li'lLlUll OUp 

D-v jrovdroog 


205594.9 

1 

1207622 1 






ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOMETEICAL 
TRIANGLE S—co if Ti SUED 


Savendroog Jrom BomaneUy HtU 265594- 9 


3 5 


Savendroog 
Bomanelly HiU 



S 

Obad Angles 



Q 

23^48' S' J15 

—2‘ 

105 80 41 06 

— 15 

45 41 25 SO 

—1 3 

160 00 9 3 

1 




Ac^li^fir Difrl 

Calcit^bo ]D i 


28 4.8' 0 '4 
105 30 33 6 
45 41 26 

I 

j 160 tHt LlO 


r 6 i,i,ndroog 
Arjlljpimn ib€ttd from ■< 

CBominellv Hill 
.S^ V nd ooz Ji Unn'^h tfitf Hili 


Savendroog 

IT 6 53 

1 

— t 1 1 

47 6 29 5 


BimdJiully 

30 2 44 1' 

^ 2 1 

SO 2 J8 


iMyeOD" HiJJ 

52 50 59 91 

^4 2 f 

52 50 52 5 



180 00 17 84 

14 5| -4 3 31 

180 00 00 




r Savendroog 


,521. 


Myeoor HiU frnm < 





(.RiindhuIIy 


23 9( 


Savendrong Jrom iVJ^Joor Hill 321385 4 



SavGndroog 
Mysoor Hill 


46 23 6 26 
73 54 4S 31 
59 42 21 7S 

— 5 7 
—7 7 
--6 3 

1 


46 23 00 5 

73 54 44 

59 42 15^ 

180 00 16 85 


19 7 

—3 35 

180 00 00 


MuUapunnabetta from - 


Savendroog « 
.Mysoor ILU , 

















OPERATIONS IN THE PENINSULA 




TRIANGLES— coNTiKtTBJ) 


Samtdroog ftom Mtillapunnabetia 3^7641 2 


TRL\NGLE^ 

Obsd An^lee 

& 

s 

c 

4- S 

fc s 

J' 

0 

u 

"Insles tor 
Ciilculation 

''dVf'mJroog Station 
Mullapunn be tta 
Buijidueil)i Hill 

28 4b' 2 3b 
l'^ 41 2j -.7 
IOj 30 41 ult 

- 1 j 

--T - 



28 48 00 4 
i3 41 26 

105 JO J3 6 

ISO 00 8 rs 


If) s|--2 OJ 

180 00 00 

C cudroog 

Bonjautlly Hill Ironi } 

^Mul]ji)iinoal>eltd 


iDistaoce is 
feet 


2( j 5 j 92 8 
17880 / 7 


Sapntdr(>0gfrom Mullapumiabeita 3j76'41 :: 


Sa^endroog Stalion 
MLillipuiHiabelta 

Mvituor Hill 

46 23 0 2b 
50 42 21 78 
73 54 48 31 

— w 

— (t J 

—7 7 



40 23 0 5 

59 42 15 5 
73 54 44 



IbO 00 lb 3 j 


197 

cn 

] 

180 00 00 


f Sayeadroog Station 

Mvsoor Hill froni-J 

^ MuiJapunii ibelta 

321387 6 

269477 5 

MuUapunnabetta from Bomanelh/ 17SS07 7 

MiilJapiuinaMtd 
Boiudnelly Hill 
Daesaimeegobdd 

06 00 26 15 
U +9 Uh7 
6 y 10 Qj y4 

~1 s 
—1 0 
— 1 y 



66 0 23 S 

44 49 U 7 
by JO 22 5 



180 00 (Jo 7b 


5 2 

+1 jt) 

ISO CO 00 


f Mullapuuna1>etta 

Haesauneegooda from-? I 

t Booiaitel'v HjU 

1348499 

1747774 








ACCOUNT OF tRlGOKOMETRTC4.t 


TRI ANGIXS—coa T7 \ cj fd 


Muffapmnabrfta j) om Difsnunc^o^co la 1 Q 



-j 

C 

e 

a 

1 t ^ 

^ /■ 

cr 

i £ 

’ th 

Aii^Ii lor 
(. IllLllJdlllOU 

i9 05 JS 27: 
sg 51 6 00 

-1 :r 

-2^7 



<0 2o 47 

S9 34 1 1) 

40 40 W 4 


j 



ISO 00 Cl) 


Haun tlftila 1 


" >lLH<lplUllntt*"(Jd 
I Daesduiuci^ootJa 


Mul/apftntidbcffa from 


1 

VfHff^jniiiiiabetU 

I Z]j uj 3') 

— 0 oj 1 

! 

! ! 20 

1 


Hdiitidlji Od 
kponduu! Hill 

1 

3 U) ui 1(1 

■2 89^ 


1 

1 ll ID 

i2 .Jt 

. ' ] 

80 ! 



1 

1 

— i 


1 

IlM' 1 

J 1 oo 




fMi. 

llapiu 





Koonilonr Hill from< 






tUai 

iinabelti 



Alulh/punn/ihella J) mn IXjfsavner!*o/>/I/r 1 l-lSiQ 



MHlIaptinnabt-Ma 

rs 


10 00 

— 1 h 



7S 50 

9 1 



ptesauuetjjrxiili 

17 

3 

21 »' 

-1 1 



4? 3 

2^ 



Kmindoor 11 ill 

5 

-'7 

31 17 

-1 1 

1 


il 57 

2s6 


81 . 


|iso 

0 

(5 76 



+ 2^96 

IhO 00 

no 1 



Koondoor Hill froi 

^ MulldpunnabelU 



122081 






(Dai 

sauneegooda 



163700 


S2 


53 


OPERATIONS IN THE PENINSULA 


JU 


No 


TRL-iNGLES 


SECTION 111 

hern serie'^ of tiianglcs, commencing from 
•itbetta and J\fi/i>oor litU, and continued to 
ptL coast, teniiiDating uith the distance 
\ to Kumtwi sldtion, winch is ulao 
he northern senes 


Dacsauncogooda 
HaQDabettn 
Koondoor HiU 


4.2' JO Icvi ANGLES 

I's 


ISO 00 U 4 j, 


HU 177^77' 56 ■) 

27 89 

f DaesJuaeegc 07 ^ i 
Koondoor Hill from j ^ ^ 

( HdiiDdbctla 


26' oO 


Hannahtifa fKnn hixmdombrfta 117 '^ 


Hannabetla 

KooudoorbeUa 

Bdlrovudroog 


I3b 1 !) 17 37 
21 36 31 

—3 flbl 

+ 0 b6 






Koondoori 

[MuiJapunr 

lBalrojT 3 dri| 


Bdlr«>ndro(jg froiii< 


f Hanuabetta 
t Kooiidotirb^ 


iMuUupWinabeffa from Aoondoorbeila 1 



Wullapuunabetla 
Kouudoorbella ' 

Kooudbulty Elili 

15 58 3S20 
143 30 55 33 
20 34 30 6’4 

+ 107 
—4 22 
+ l 50 


17 

MuUnpunn^ 
Kooilutjull;\ 
Balro} ndroll 

U 


150 00 04 28 


1 OS 

+ ^ 1 



f Mulldpunaln 
Knoudliully frotu ^ 

^ Koondoorbe 

1 


The side Mullapunnabttta from Koondm h 
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OPERATION’S IN THE PENINSULA 


Southein sciies of tiiangles, cornmenang from 
MuUapunnahttta and Mpsmr hill, and continued to 
the Malahai coast, teimmatin^ with the distance 
from Uidlamully to Kunnw} station, which is also 
brought out bv the northern series 
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ACCOUNT OF trigonometrical 


Jf Miillapmnwbetta, continued 
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OPERATES IN THE PENINSULA 
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Tlie same side Bullamull^ from Kunnoor hill brought out dowi 
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rought (lo^\n tiom the northern senes, is the mean, an is the %idt 
ticjin Kuddapmnabstta, brought do\^n from the nor therr 

iiLs to 59764 6 feet, as denved fiom the mean of both senes 

TRIANGLES — continued 
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ACCOUNT 01 TftlGOiVOMLTMCAL 


« HEUCLLIb 

NEAREST POIM ON THE LIMB 1" 33' N 
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An Accouvt cif the A/Tatc Plant ’lUiuIi furnishet 
the MeJiane ^tnera/iy tuilej CahV^iuo, crCoLOMSA, 
Jiont 


EOrToa ANDHr'V ERRRYj 
Memhtr of tin MeJual linjrd of Foi t St Oto/^e 


Kalumb <>/ //;fc Afncuns 
CoLOMBi, oi CoLUAiBO of the Shops 

Jt is spelt Kalumho hv the Pff'ugutce in ivhohe lan- 
guage the 0 IS mure, Jiitl trn[n this the name origi- 
nated, b}' 'Ahich this valuable root is knovvn in Cm pe 
It IS a staple export uf the Cntu<fiicSi trocn Ah% uu- 
hique^ and fioni tiiL quantity exported, it is remai La- 
ble that the place of its growth, should ha^e been so 
long unbriOA'ii or doubt! ul to the rest of Ewope 

It Is neter oiltnatcd but grows natuially, and in 
aliLiiidancL, iii the th tk foresrq that aiesaid to coirer 
the coast about and que^ and inland 

about la or 20 milf-s '^1 be roots tru dug up in the 
month of March, the drs' se son , or when the natives 
are not employed in agriculture nut tlie original root, 
which is peiennial, liul ati^erb Irt'iu it^* base, and tliai 
ot sufficient size,. )crnot so old as to be full of fibres, 
which render i* unfit for commerce 

This root is in high estiui'it.on among all the Aft>- 
cansj even far removed horn Moza jJvque, for the cure 
of dysentery, which is frequent among them lor rc- 
n e reals , for all complaints of long standing in pow- 
der for the cure of ulceis, and as a rcuiccH for almost 
every disorder 

VoL X C c 



SS6 ACCOUNT OF THE MALE PLANT 

Soon- after it is dug up, the root is cut into slices, 
struncj on cords, and hung up to drv in the shade It 
IS deemed merchantable when, on exposure to the 
sun, It breaks bhort , and of a bad quality when it ib 
soft, or black 

I AM indebted for the above account of the columbo 
lOot, to Mons Fobtin , who, when at Mozamhit^ue, 
purchasing it as an article of trade, procured an entue 
offset frf)m the mam root, of a larger size than usual , 
which he brought with him to Madras^ m September 
1605 and presented It to Doctor James Andekson, 
the Ph\sician General , v\ho considered it a \aluablc 
present to himself, and a great acquisition to Jndia 

This root was cylindrical somewhat flattened on the 
oppo He side^, ibout inches in length, a part being 
broken off, and betv\een 6 and 4 inches in diameter 
out\^ ardlv the common colour of columbo, but on 
breaking the surface, winch is co\eied bj a thin ten- 
der, brownish pellicle, of a fine yellow 


Thb root being 'succulent, and hea\y, I planted it 
horizontally in a large box, filled with garden mould, 
where, in about a fortnight, it shot out two stems from 
the end that had been broken off from the parent root, 
but from not being vigorous, no flowers were then pro- 
duced , and in about six months, from the time it had 
been planted, the stems withered down to the ground 

The root was then carefully taken up, which was not 
altered in size, or appearance, but from the end oppo- 
site to where the stems had shot out several fusilorm 
roots, or sessile tubers, had grown, as represented in 
the accompany me drawing, (Ftg,‘2,) These had evi 
dently suffered from confinement in the box , none of 
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cjLlled columro or colomba 

the roots were then scparatt d, and the w,1iolc depo- 
sited m acool room, and cohered with i most ‘^and , 
where in about two months, rlie old root hei^an again 
to throw out se\eral buds from the same end as before 
It was now plaiiteil in the ground, when one moie vi- 
gorous shoot, which grew rapidlv, soon destroyed the 
others, and in a month this shoot produced male 
flowers only, nor after the stiictcst sc irch, toiild any 
other be found on the plant, so that the genus is us }ec 
uncertain 

This stem, like the former, withereil in six months, 
when the roots were dug up, and found considcublv 
larger, but not mucli altered in shape nor had a^^ of 
them attained a M/e to bt coinpueJ with the original 
'There was only the. addition of one new 1 iteral root or 
branch, from this second v en s ^rnr/th As it was 
supposed that these roots v^ ould po v v egetate, tlie\ were 
detached, whuU his been iinlor'unite, as Mverd 
months have now elapsed, ind ro liuds have formed 
thev are however still vi iv, fr sh, and miv \et cirow 
From tins it ippcirs thit unlv lirgc roots are fit foi 
planting out 

From the mde flowers, and habit of the plant ihe 
columbo seems to belong to the natural order of Sai- 
vuntattoe L^nr ^Sltht pcrmi Jus),Ilu 1 he follow- 
ing description ma^ help lo decid<_ 


Planta Herbacea 

I? A.DIX perennis, ramns,i i imi fiis forines 

C-<un5 annuus, not;t aut sppterD meiiaes maTcescens, volubiliv, 
simple’t, teTe>», pilo^u^; criv Undue pi nnse 
foLiA alterna, peiiolan, scmipeddl'a et mijora, quinqueloba, qum- 
quenervH lobis idteorerrimj^, a,cun)iDai]S 
PErior-i teretes, pth*-! basi rcflexi, folio panto brcTJores 

C C 2 
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Ma«ccli FIotcs 

Racbmi axilinres, soIaU^+^-coropoaiti, pilosi, folio brenores Pe^ 
duncult partialci) allemi, Horibos sessiiibus 
Bbactbje laaceolat^T^ cDiauc, decida(|^ 

Cai.'tx peri-anihiwm he*,a«byUuon , foliolia BcquflUbua, tnbuB exton- 
onbUB, trlbus latcnonbus , oblong;i8, obtusis, glabris 
Co*ei>LA hcx^tala, minuta, Petala cuoealo-oblonga, concava, 
carnosa, obt:ti5<i> atamioa axnbieotia 
SriMtKA, Filat^ntd scK, corolla paulo longiora Anihcr^e qwa- 
dniobae, quad' ilocularcs 
Pl&TItLUM Qullum 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES 

Ftg 1 The extremity of the shoot that flowered in 
I8O7, rather smaller than the natural size 

The ’whole root, about one-third of the natural 
size only 

3 One of the bractcaa 

A The underside of one of the flowers, 

5 The uppcrside of the same. These three arc 
magnifled 

6 One of the petals more magnified than the last 
three 

7 The underside of one of the stamina, in the en- 
larged apex of which the four poUiniferous pits arc 
seen. 



On Sanscbit and Pba'crit Poitbt, 


BT HEKRY THOMAS COJ.EBHOOKB, E8« 

TThe design of the present essay is not an enumeration 
of the poetical compositions current among the Hindus^ 
nor an examination of their poetry by maxims of cri- 
ticism recognized in Europe , or by rules of composi- 
tion taught m their own treatises of rhetonck, but to 
exhibit the laws of versification, together with brief 
notices of the most celebrated poems in which these 
have been exemplified* 

An inqniry into the prosody of the ancient and 
learned language of Iruiia will not be deemed an unne- 
cessary introduction to the extracts from Indian poems, 
which may be occasionally inserted in the supplementary 
volumes of Asiatick. Researches and our transactions 
record more than one instance of the aid which w as de- 
rived from a knowledge of Sanserti prosody, in decy 
phenng passages rendered obscure by the obsoleteness 
of the character, or bv the inaccuracy of the tran- 
senpts * It will be found similarly useful by every 
person who studies that language , since manuscripts 
are m general grossly incorrect and a familiarity with 
the metre will frequently assist the reader in restoring 
the text where it has been corrupted Even to those, 
who are unacquainted with the language, a concise ex- 
plan^mp of the Indian system of prosody may be cu- 
noub^foce the artifice of its construction is peculiar. 
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and not de\oid of ingenuity and the prosody of San- 
sent will be found to be richer ihjn that of any other 
koo\\n language, in variations of metre, regulated ei- 
ther by quantity or by number of syllables, boih with 
and Without rhvmc, and s ibject to laws imposing in 
son e instances rigid rest/ ct 10ns, in others allowing 
am| le latitude I am piompted by' these considera- 
tions to under ake the expUnation of that system, pre- 
mising a few remarks on the original works in which it 
IS taught, and adding notices ot the poems from w^hich 
examples are selected 

The rules of prosody are containt 4 m Sil/fjs or brief 
aphorisms, the reputed author ot whieh is Pinga- 
lanv'ga, a fabulous being, represented by muholo- 
giscs in the shape of a serpent , and the same, wiio, un- 
der the title of Pat^.nj\li, is tl.e supposed author o 
the ^lahahha^hya^ or great commcntaiy on giammar, 
and also of the text ot the /usira * , and to whom 

likewise the text or the comi, cntaiy ot the Jyo/uh an- 
nexed to the appears to be attributed The 

aphorisms of Pingai^a'cha^ki a, as lit is sometimes 
caileil, on the prosody of SuHuuf (exclusive of the 
rules in Ptat-ril likewise ascubed to him), arc collected 
into eight books, the first of which allots names, or ra- 
ther htcral marks, to feet con<tist,ng of one, two or 
three syllables The second book teaches the manner, 
in which passages of the Vtdus are n measured The 

third explain'? the variations m the subriivision of the 
couplet and stanza The fourth trea’-s of profane poe- 
trij and especially of vcises, in which the number of 
syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform The 



• Oi S^nc hya h^hievn. of philoBO;'hy , distniguibhed from that of 
C-i”!! A 

-j- III the sub'icnptiop to the on^y cojiyoi is, commentary, which 
I')d\t^spe-n It s ascribed to Si^JiHanaga, but, m the body ot th« 
work, the comaientator calfs himiwU Somacaba. 
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pba'crit 

fifth, sixth and seventh exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called monoschc mastic, or uniform, 
because the same feet recur invanably in the same 
places The eighth and last book serves as an appen- 
dix to the whole, and contains rales for computing all 
the possible combinauoDb of long and short syllables m 
verses of any length 

This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose 
works appear to have been lost such as Saitava, 
CfiAusHTicA, Ta'ndih, and other ancient sages, 
Ya'sca, Ca's'yapa, &c 

Pim-gaca’s text has been laterprered by various 
commentators, and, among others, byHELASun’HA 
bhat't'a, author of an excellent gloss entitled Mrita 
sanjivtnt * It la the ivork on which I have chiefly re- 
lied A more modern commentar)^, or rather a para- 
phrase in \crse, by Na"'jra"yan'a bmat't'a ta'iia', 
under the title of Vrhloct% raitm, presents the singu- 
larity of being interpreted throughout in a double 
sense, by the author hiinselt, in a further gloss entitled 
Pancskii 

The ^'igmpurana is quoted for a complete system of 
prosody^, founded apparently on Ping a la’s apho- 
risms, but which scries to correct or to supply the 
text in many places , and which is accordingly usf d for 
that purpose by commentators Original treatises like- 
wise have been composed by various authors J and 
among others by the celebrated poet Ca'lida'sa In 


* I possess three cop' rs of Jt , twe of which aie apparently an- 
cient but they have no dates 

stated by the audtois, who quote a, (NABfc'itnA *hatta 
and oth* rs,) to be an eitract from the Agm puratia but 1 have not 
been able tu verify ita place m tbit Pur ana 

X Such are the Vamhh\ishana Vnita^derpara, VTitta-caumudi , and 
VMtta-Tetnacaraf with the Ck kando-manjdTi , Ob’ hando^mariajtda, 
InvAi-mAlA Ch' handxr-min-H , Ch' hsrdii-ge\ivda, and cevcral tracts 
under the title of Vruta-mueiuvah, besides treatises included in 
C C 4 
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A short treatise entitled S'naa bS^ha^ this poet teaches 
the laws of versitication in the very metre to which they 
relate and has thus united the example with the pre- 
cept The same mode has been also practised by many 
other IB mets on prosody , and, in particular, by Pin- 
gala’s commentator Naira' Y bhat't'a, and by 
the authors of the b'litia Ketmuara and Vrltta der- 
fana 

Ca'lida'sa’s S'rufa HJha exhibits only the most 
common ‘lOrts of metre, and is founded on Pi\gala’s 
Tra^rit rules of prosody , as lias been rem irked by one 
of the CO nmcntaiors ♦ on the f^Uia lie/trdcuf j 

The rules, generally cited under the title of Prdcitt 
Pmgala^ have uccn explained in a metrical paraphrase, 
teathiii^ the construction ot each species of metre in a 
stanza ot the same measure, and subjoining select ex- 
amples This Prdent paraphrase, entitled PingaJa 
“vrfUt, IS quoted under the name of Hammira-)-, who 
IS celebrated lu more than one passage i^tvcn as exam- 
ples of metre and who probablv pationiaea the au- 
thor It has been imitated in a modern Sanseni trea- 
tise on Prdent prosody entitled Vniiii muctdvuL^c ^ 
and has been copiously explained in a Sanscrit com- 
mentary named Phigala fracasa^ 


works on oth^r subjrcm Foi exampv Varahamihir^ s sytteniot 
as ro r gv, w-hich ennt iins \ chxipter on pro&odv 

The Vrtlta~retn6caTa C edar^ bhatta, with its comment-incs by 

DiVACaHA BHAITA, NaR\YA\A aHATTA anl H^KI BUASCARA, 

bas oecn tl r most c n uit<-d lor the pre ent treotis^ Ibu Pruta- 
diTpiiiuKy which relates cn cHy to Prac tt piosody, has been also 
iriut b emplf > ed . 

• 1 I VACAS A BHATTA, 
t In tne co menlary on the Vri'toct-ra^ua 

^ Tile ai’tbo Duhgadatta was pair nised by the Hirtd/^ah 
princes of BiXiLhand I he examples which h'rc the text ara 
Samcni in Pruent measure, arc in prait^ of these chicttams 

^ Ly \ ISWAXATJIA 
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Though relative to Pfucrit prosody, the rules arc 
applicable, for the moft part, to itamcrit prosody alfo . 
since the laws of versification m both languages arc 
nearly the ^ame- 

Thf Ptacril^ here meant, IS the lang;uage ufually 
employed, under th s name by dramatick wnterb, and 
not in a more general fenfe of the term, any regular 
provincial dialect corrupted fiom Sument He'ma- 
chandka, m his grammar of Pj^urtiy declares it to be 
so called because it is derived from 

Accohdingl\ his and other grammars of the lan- 
guage cons 1 ft of rules for the transformation of Sanscrit 
words into the derivative tongue and the specimens 
of it in the hiiiian dramas, as weh as in the books of 
the Jtnns, exhibit few words which mav not be traced 
to a Snmc7i.t origin This js equally true of the several 
dialects of Prdirit \\% or language ot S'm- 

rasenaj,^ and Magadht or dialect of Maga^ hu which 
according to grammarians, who give rules for dedu- 
cing the first from Saw^ciiiy and the second (roin the 
firsr,^ or both from Sansent^^ arc dialects nearlv allied 
to and regularly formed bv permuUtions, for 

which the rules are stated by them The same may be 


•SfePx-atpA Fig a 

f Cuellca bhatta (on Menu 2 ig ) says, that Si rasana is the 
country of Mat hura 

X Cleata or Biliar Bnt it Ci not appear, that eithtr this, or 
the preceding diale< t, is now spoken in the couiitij, hom which it 
takes Its name Spcv-iniciis of both aie fiequeiit in the dra- 

in a* 

§ Vararuchi and hib roinmtTitator Bham vha 

|l HemacHANDRA, who, alrer dating the ipecial pcrmutnuoriB of 
these dialects as derived irom Sament, oblcrves in b ith places, that 
the reft ol the permutations are the same wilIi thole oi Prat, it 
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ttud of the Pais'M:, a*? a language, fand distinguished 
from thejargonor gibberish which either dramatick wri- 
ters, or actors cxhibiung their dramas, sometimes put 
into the mouths of demonsj , for the grammtnans of 
Prdent teach the manner of terming the Pais'aihi* 
from the dialect called S'aurashn^ Ihat remark may 
be also'extendcd to A^abhrans'a as a fixed language 
partaking of Pracrit and S auraserii, but deducing ma- 
ny terms immediately from the Sa'iscrH under rules 
of permutation peculiar to itself J 

The affinity of these dialects of Frai-rit to the San-- 
s€rit and to each other is so great, that they recipro- 
cally borrow, notwithstanding their own particular 
rules, terms permuted in the manner of other dialects, 
and even admit, vuthoutaltcMtion, words inflecred ac- 
cording to the Samertt grammar ^ They may be, 
therefore, considered as dialects of a single language, 
the Fracrit or deovatixe tongue , so termed with re- 
ference to Sa7jsfrj/^ from w^hich it is derived 

Besides these cognate dialects, the dramatick writers 
introduced other languages as spoken bj different per- 
sons of the drama buch, according to the enumeration 
in the Sahtya || arc the Dacyhinatya, ^ or lan- 

guage used m the south of LuIiUf the Drd<.i'd% or 


• Or language oi P^iJ as [See Plate Vi Fig A]Bhama- 
UA on V AH ^KUCHI 

tVABAHuuHi jcd Hemacuaxdjr Thf ’ast mc h 1 1 oncd b uthof 
notices a V nt urn oi thi dj_ilvcr under (hi. n ime ot C>iuhpjpaisui.hi , 
which differs very little f> nn the ^jropir Pai jJu 

J It lb taught under thin ciamL by Ht.M.ACHANDFA, among other 
dia ect» of Pr&crtt But the name tieually sigojfaec ungrammatical 
Un^UAgC 

§ llEMACHANBSi 3X1 finnXX 

HCh 5 

H Some with Vaidarbht, according to tlie commentator of the 
Shinty a dtrpana Th^ country of yidtrtha is said to be the modtrii 

prop^ V 
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^jalcct of the southern cKtremiry of the peninsula, the 
A^anltca (probably rhe langui^cot Malaga) * the 
Ari^hawagadhU distinuuished from 
Iv so cdlJed , rlie Buhln&bhasha, perhaps ihc language 
of Bedk in the Tiamvxana) , + M^h/inUh/n or di- 
alect of the MarhaUas , the BraJi\a or language em- 
ployed in the cast of Indiu . } xhti Abhri and ChdnJdlij 
which from their names seem to be dialects used by 
herdsmen and by persons of the lowest tnbes , the 
Sdneara and cone crning which nothing sati^ 

factory can be at present suggested , and generally 
any provincial dialect 

It 13 not to be supposed, that the Prdertt rules of 
prosody, as taught by IhN gala, are suited to all these 
languages but it is probabie, that they were framed 
for the same dialect of Pi den' , in which they arc 
composed , and the\ arc appl cable to those cognate 
d'alccts, which diJfer much less from each other (bcr 
ingver's easily confounded), than the'V all do from San-' 
scul^ their acknowledged common parent Generally 
those rules n a-y be con^uiered apjdicable to all \he lan- 
guages comprehended under the designation of Prd~ 
crit, as derivative from SanscrU ^ iiid ccrtainlj so to the 
vernacular tongues of the ten natic ns of Hindus now in- 
habiting India A wnrer on Sanserif prosod yjj pronounces 


* IS inothcr name of t 

t B iklica or B ihh^a (for the vvoid is S|jelt various! ? (is a country 

famous lor the breed o hor^es Ambra 2 8 45 It appears to be 
% luatcd north hid a bni ^ meiiiioncd in etiucne ntmni, ol coud> 
\X\C'i,,^f,\\.\iTurushx.a, C hiuiyCcLifni} &.c {HEMACHA^DaA 4 25 
TTUjnda s esha 2 I g J 

f Ibe cntntneniatoi on the SaJuIja derpa a (Rama Chabava). 
vnterpreti. Pray.n a, by G7« ineanioT, ivo iloubt, the fanguj^ 

of Btngai He was hirDBelf anativei>f dus proTiuce , and fus wwk 
modern, being dated ld 22 (A D 1 700 ) 

I As Res \ II p 219 ^ 

II Nasavana EiiATTA in ^ otunijieDtary on the Vrittn retiwof^ 
written m Sambat 1(102 (A. ^4 *540 ) 
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the various kmd of metre to be admissible in the pro- 
vincral languages, and has quoted examples in those of 
Mdhdr&5htya\ Gurjara and Cdnyaathja The last 
menuoned, which is the same with the old Bmdty as is 
demonstrated by this specimen of it, mi^ht furnish very 
numerous instances , especially the Hitutt poetry of 
Cn^sava da'sa,* who ha<; studiously employed a great 
VBnety of metre Some examples will accordingly be 
quoted from the most distinguished Hmdi poets The 
sacred books of the hikhs^ composed ir a Penjakt dia- 
lect, which IS undoubtedly derived from the ancient 
Sdreswa^a^f abound in specimens of such metre The 
language of M$t hild, and its kindred tongue, which 
prevails m Bengal, also supply proof of the aptitude of 
Sanscrit prosody and the same is probably true of the 
oth^ four national languages J 

PiNGAL^’s rules of Sanscrit prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity Tbe artifice, by which this has 
been effected, it> the use of single letters to denote the 
feet of tbesjllables Thus L the initial of a word 
signifying short (lag hu), indicates a short syllabic G 
fora similar reason, § intends a long one The combi- 
nations ©f these two letters denote the several dissylla- 
bles Ig signifying an iambic , gl a trochaeus or cho- 
reus , gg a spondee, 11 a pyrnchius The letters, 
M Y” R S T^ Bh and N, mark ail the tnsyllabical feet, 
from three long ^i\jlables to as many short. ^8an~ 


• Contemporary with Jeua 
■ f The reimimno Sartmja. ^ 
X Tho*e of UrOTytda 




A« Jehah 

inhabit chteflj the Per^ab 
, T^txnga, find Odra or Udtyd I 


•m t ijMtra llie Bralinanaj^b^^% this national desigrfffim'; are 
fettled 111 the diAincti around but, an leas theirs be 

guage of Mat' hura, it is oot Wassign to them • ptrUcular pa* 
^ooiil toogue ^ 

f -fleing the initial of guru, 
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itnt verse is generally scaned by these Ust mentioned 
feet; with the addit on ef either a dissyllable or a mono- 
syllable at the close of the verse, if necessary This 
may be rendered plain by an example taken from the 
Greek and Laitn prosody. 


ScAXNEnr in the Indian manner, a phalencian verse, 
instead oi a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees, would 
be measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibra- 
chys and a trochee , expressed thus, m s j g 1 A 
Sapphic verse would be similarly measured by a crctic, 
an antibacchuis, an amphibrachys and a trochee, 
written r t j g 1 

To avoid the two frequent use of uncommon terms, 
I shall, m descnljing the different sorts of Sanscrit 
metre, occasionally adopt a mode of stating the mea- 
sure more consonant to tlie Greek and Latin prosody, 
in which the iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, ana- 
paest, and tribrach ys arc the only feet of two or three 
syllables which arc commonly employed 


In Prderti prosody the variety of feet is much greater 
verses being scanned by feet of different lengths from 
two mdtrds^ (two short syllables or one long) to three, 
four, five and even six vvkirds or instants These vari- 
ous descriptions of feet have been classed, and denomi- 
nated, by the writers on this branch of prosody 

The verse, according to the Sameui system of pro- 
sody, IS the component part of a couplet, stanza or 
strophe, commonly named a altliough this term 

be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shown on the autjiontv of Ca'lidasa 
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The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de- 
nominated , or considered as a couplet, it com- 
prises two lerses siibdnided info paJas or measures 
Whether it deemed a stanza or a couplet its half, 
called arifhasUota contains usually two , and in 

general the pausi s of the sense correspond with the 
pnncipal pauses of the metre, winch arc acc.ordingU in- 
dicated by lines of separuion at the close of the s'Uca 
and of Its hemistich When the sense is suspended to 
the close of a si cond ^I6ca, the double stanza is deno- 
minated Yrtgffid , while one, comprising a greater num- 
ber of measure is termed Cul ua Tn common with 
others I have sometimes translated iVorzz h\ *^\erse/* 
or by “ couj let but in pro'odt , it can only I e con- 
sidered ai, a stanza, though rh^ pauses are not always 
very perfectly marked until the close of the first half 
Jind in conformity to tlie hiduu, system, it is trcnerall^ 
treated as a tetrastich, though some kinds of regular 
metre ha\e uniform pauses which might permit a divi- 
jion of ihc stanza into eight, twelve, and even sixteen 
verses 


In Vrucrii prosody, a greater variety is admitted in 
the length of the stanza , some species of metre being 
restricted to a true coupler, and others extended to 
stanzas of six and even sixteen verses indepcndentU 
of pauses, which, being usually marked by rhyme, 
would justify the farther subdivision of the stanza, in- 
to ai many vcises as i here are pauses Even in San- 
scrit prosody, instances occur of stanzas, avowedly 
comprising a greater or a less number oC verses than 
four as tlircc, five, six, &c But these arc merely 
exceptions to the general rule 
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Concerning the length of the vowels m Sanscrtt 
verse, since none arc ambiguous, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the comparati\c length of syllables is 
determined by the allotment of one instant or matni to 
a short syllable, and two to a long one , that a natural- 
ly short vowel becomes long in prosody when it is 
followed by a double or conjunct consonant ,♦ and that 
the last syllabic of a verse is cither long or short, ac- 
cording to the exigence of the metre, t whatever may 
be Its natural length 

'Sanscrit prosody admits t'vo sorts of metre One 
governed by the number of syllables, and which is 
mostly uniform or monoschcmatii: m profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in \arioni> metrical passages of 
the Vedis The other is in fact measured by feet like 
the heximeters of Greek and Latin but only one sort 
of this metre, which is denominated Arya^ is acknow- 
ledged to be so regulated , while another sort is govern- 
ed by the number of syllabic instants or mdhas 


* Or by the nasal termed Asui-OLara^ or th^* aspirate l^sarga Bjr 
poetical Ucenac, a vowel may be shoT*- belore certain cooiuncts fvl^ 
as m Plate A Fig ^ ) Thi* licen-ie has been borrowed from 
Vracrit [iro^odj, bv the rules of which a vowel is all 'wed to be 
sometimes short beloie any coniunct, is before the pasal but in- 
stances of this license ocuur in classical poems with ocilv four con- 
junctsas above mentioned and, even there, emendations of the 
tcit have been proposed by critirks Lo render the vtf'.e co-nformable 
to the general laws oi prosody, (See remarl s m the Di rghat a vrUu, 
Cumara } 

t This rule of prosody isappticable to any verse of the tetrastichs 
but It Is consideicd by writers on rhetoricL inelegant to lsp the pri- 
vilege in the uneven ver'^es , and they thus restrict the rule to the 
close of the «tanzd and of its half, especially in the more rigid spe- 
cies of regular metre 
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1 Gan aclthan^as or metre regulated by feet (mu Jr a- 

gafm ) 

A"hya' or Ga't’ha' 

The metre, n'tmed jfryd^ or in Prdcril^ Gdhd^ from 
the Sanserif Gilt ha^ is measured by feet denominated 
ganay or matt agan' which are equivalent to two long 
syllables or to four shoit it is described as a couplet, 
in which the fir^t verse contains seven and half feet , 
and the si^th foot must consist of a long syllable be- 
tween two short, or else of four short, while the odd 
feet (ist, 3d, 5th, and rth) must never be amphibra- 
chys * Id the second verse of the couplet, the sixth 
foot (for here roo it retains that name) consists of a 
sinnle short syllable Consequently the proportion of 
syllabick instants in the long and short verses is thirty 
to twenty -seven -f- The same metre has, with some 
propriety, been described as a stanza of four verses ^ 
for It IS subdivided liy its pauses into four which 

have the usual privilege of gom_i; to the last syllable, 
whether naturally long or short, the lenirth required by 
the metre The cause is commonly restricted to the 
close of the third foot, and the measure is in this case 
denominated Fat hya but, if the pause be placed 
otherwise in either verse, or m botli of them, the metre 
IS named Vipula 

A PARTICULAR sort of this measure, deduced from 
either species abov e described, is called Chapala y and 
the laws of its con'-triiction require, that the second and 
fourth ftet should be amphibrachys, and that the first 
foot should be either a spondee or an anapaest , and 


• li the rule be violated, the metre is named Gunnm , bnt this is 
reprobated by wnters on prosody 
t As Res Vol II p 390 
J yrttia mastavali 
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the tiftti, a dactyl or a spondee The first verse of tfefc 
couplet, tht second or botk. raav* t>e consh*uct(“d ac- 
cording to these rigid rules hence three vanclies 6f 
this sort of metre 

Thb regular A‘r\n consists of alternate long and 
abort verses but, if the shprt vertie precede the long 
one, the metre is called UJgtti If the couplet consist 
of two long verses, it is named GUi ^ or of two short 
verses, XJpagiH Another sort of this metre is named 
Arya pti it js constructed by co.nplctmg the eighth 
foot of the regular Ary a* 

This measure admits therefore of eighty principal 
variations , deducible from the nine sorts abovemen- 
tioned for the pause may be placed at the close of 
the third foot in cither verse of each couplet, m both, 
or in neither, and either verse, both, or neither, 
may be constructed according to the strict rules of 
the Chapala measure , and the verse may consist of 
seven and a half, or of eight feet , and may be ar- 
ranged in couplets con'iisting of verses alternately long 
and short, or alternately short and long, or else uni- 
formly long, or uniformly short 

The Arya metre is very frequently employed b^ 
Indian poets , but works of great length in this mea- 
sure are not common it is oftener intermixed with 
verses of other kinds, though instances do occur of its 
cx( lusivc use thus the first and fourth cantos, and most 
pair of the 2.d and 3d, in the poem entitled Ntdodaya, 
and the entire work of GoVERo’HAjfA are in the 
A lya metre And so is the bnef text of the Sdnehya 


* It may be vaned by alternating a long and a short verse, or a 
short and a long one, or by making both verses long 

f Consisting of seven bundled {or ■with the introduction 
stanzas of ralsceHaneous poetry , and entitled from the number of 
‘Jtanzaij Sapta salt 

VoL, X D d 
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fi^i!os<jphy of Capila, as taught by Is'waracrish* 
n'\ * , and the copious treatise of astronomy by Bhah- 
MEGOPTA 'I' 

The JSaloSaya abovcmentioncd, which is ascribed to 
the Celebrated poet Ca'lida^sa, is a poem in four can- 
tos, comprising 270 couplers or stanzas J , on the ad- 
*rentures of Naea and Dam ay ant! a story which is 
already known to the Rnglish reader^ In this singu- 
lar poem, rhyme and alliteration are combined in the 
termination of the \erses for the three or four last syl- 
lables of each hcmisnch within the stanza arc the same 
jr\ sound though different m sense It is a sciies of 
puns on apathetick subject 

It is supposed to hare been written in emulation of 
a short poem (of 22 stanzas) similarly constructed but 
with less repetition of each rhyme, and entitled from 
me words of the challenge with which it concludes 
Ghaf'a carpara 


[See Pea T£ A. Tig i ]] 

Thirsty and touchmir water to be sipped from the hol- 
ow palms of my hands, I swear by the loves of spnghily 
amseis, that I will carry water in a broken pitcher for anv 
poet by whom 1 am smpass-^d in rhymes ’ 


Author of the Caru:a or metrical maxims of this philosophy 
oraphon-ii s in pjos<r, which are ascribed toCAPiLA Inm- 

lextol the (As Rt« Vol VJH p ^<50 , 

t Entitled Bra/im^fj,/iuta ndd huMa other treatises, bearing the 
CK different authors 

t.11 ^ with a few inapcTstic stdi zas Toiactt\ and a 

1 tT 'T iPra«,<m, apd Samm , ) 

,lUr.s, ..L 
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Howevsk, the epick poem of Ma'g’ha, which 
will be mentioned more particularly under the next 
head, contains a specimen of stmilar alliterarion and 
rhyme , the last fourteen Stanzas of the sixth canto, 
(descriptive of the seasons,) being, constructed with like 
termmanohs to each hilt of the stanza Instances will 
also be cited trom Bha'ka vi’s poem hereafter noticed 

The following example of a species of the A'ryd me* 
tre lb taken from the preface of the Naludaya 

A'ryd git i (8 feet) 

[See Peate A Fig 2 ] 

“The king celebrated under the name of Ra m a *, exists, 
who IS coneersdiu with the '•upreme wa^sof moral conduct, 
in whose famiU, e’<iemptfrom cd.ldmay and eiiuched with the 
gems of the earth, dependaiUs fioLijish 1 5 

The next is taken from Damayanti’s lamentation 
on finding hcrsielf deserted by her husband Nala Ic 
is m the same species of metre 

Ct) Tatia pade vyaliiiiUn, 
at bavibhian am vane eba d^-vya, Minam 
lanu-vrmde vyahnaih 
tatiJi dad’h^e, lay I’spade vy Uinam 
‘11 Vega-bdla pisuaia, 

Venya, Bhaimiyuia laUpa ’bitaya 
“ iSripa ' sa calapa ’sitavd 
hatwa Vm, bandhav ui ciW 'pasi liwu 
b 'la Lai* ham in uia-van uiatn, 

Ny ay avid I acbarat,i sevyamana vanunam, 

O hrita-sima navanani, 

Di-ranam lyagam, anupama’ 'navajoandm 


* Eassa raja, by whose command the poem was corapch.ed Sp 
the comiiicatators remark but it remains uncertain who h« yroi, or 
where be reigned 


D d 2 
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88 ParB^u»ui etat tw^aak ftu^ah^ r 
SauiArami, Un na smnv6 ’ai mfeUkltw^oa; ^ 

t)osha sametats^ena 

praduahaje oa’tra Bambhjame Ut tvena’ [iwz, ina 
[See Peat e A Fig. 3 ] 


‘ Tfir-N the pnncess wandered m the forest, an abode of 
serpents, crocr<l^ with trees which resound with the sweet 
biixz of hee*,, the resort of ^cks of birds With her dark hair 
dishevel It^d through her haste, Bhaimi thus lamented * 

Kuik ' thou slavest foes, but defendest thy kindred, with 
thy quiver auifthy sword Ucmvallcd ux excellence and con- 
versant with morality, ho tv hist thou pracLi>,ed the deseriion 
of a wife proud but left helpless in a forest , thus rendering 
thyself the hunt of praise ? but I consider this evil lo be the 
act of another , and do not charge thee with tt 1 do not 
blame thee, uiy husband, as m fault fur this terror * 3 

29 

In the passage here cited, sotne vanations m the 
resding, greater differences m the mtcrpretJttton, 
occur with which it is, Iwwcver, unnecessary to de- 
tain the reader After consulting several scholia, the 
interpretation, which appeared preferable, has been 
selected The same mt^e will be followed in subse- 
quent quotations from other poems 

II Mdirush hufidas or metre regulated by quantity 

1 VAirA^El'YA 

Another sort of metre, regulated by the propor- 
tion of matra^ ot sylJabick instants, is measured by the 
tune ot the syllables exclusively , without noticing as 
in the GanacFhandas^ the number of feet It is therc- 
iore, deaomj Bated Matrdck' kandas^ and the chief aae- 
tre of this kind is nanicd Fdiiahya It is a tetrastich or 
strophe of four verses, the hrst and third contauning the 
lime t)f fourteen short syllables , and the second and 
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fourth, sixteen The laws of us constrnctiort imp^osc 
that each verse shall end in a ere tic and iambic > or 
else in d dactyl and spondee * , or^ bv bacchuis-f- In 
regard to the remaining moments, winch are six in the 
odd \crscs, and eight in the even verses of the strophe, 
it must be obsen’'ed as a general rule, that neither the 
second and third, nor the fourth and fifth moments 
should be combined in the same long syuable , nor, in 
the second and fourth verses, should the sixth matra 
be combined with the seventh That general rule 
however admits of exceptions, and the name of the 
metre vanes according!} J 

Although the J\iiiuliva regularly consist of alter- 
nate short and long verses, it may be varied by making 
the stanza consist cither of four short or four long 
verses, admitting at the same time the exception just 
now hinted ^ 

The following is an example of a stanza composed 
ill a species of thi^> metre 


• Tins variLty ol inette is named A patabca 

f Thus nog minted, themeasure is called Aufach'handanta the 
whole ot the Ijbt c^inio of Macka’<i epick poem heieaUer m<in- 
tioncd 15 in llns metre and ro is the iirsL halt ol the IJtli cuiuo in 
Bhab vTi -a Cratarjumifa 

J In the even verses nf the strophe, if the 4th vnd 5lh raooaents 
be combined in oue long uyllah'e, contrary fo the general rule 
aboicrBentioned, tiie metre h named Praeima vritU or, in the odd 
verses, if ihc 2d and 3d < lomentu be so conibtned, the metre is do- 
nominated Ldichi/a vrititt or tiie role m ty be violated in both m- 
stanres, at the same tinic, aod tlie measure then ukes ahe name of 

Prt^Tittai,a 

\ A tetrastich, consiflting of frur short veixes of the sort celled 
Pravi'tiiiUat is named Ckaru^iasttn „ and oOe cooipnaing j&ior losg 
vcTbCi df that descnptiun is termed Aparantica 

r>d 3 
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FaiiaJtya ( Pravriiiaca ) 

Idam, Bharata>Tan«a thubbntam, 
srQ^atdm, sruti man6ra^djanan], 
paviiram, ad’htcain, subhodajara, 
Vydsa-vactra-caL'hUam, P bav ritt^ca M 

[See Plate A Fig 4 J 

“ Listen to this pnre^ auspicious and pleating history of the 
kings of the race of Bharata as uttered from the mouth of 
Vtasa 

Heiie, as m most of the examples given by the 
comincntaror Hela'yud’ha, and by other writers on 
prosody, the name of the metre occurs, but with a 
different acceptation, "W here the stanza has the ap- 
pearance of being a quotation (^as in the present in- 
stance),. It might be conjectured, that the denomina- 
tion of the measure was onginallj assumed from the 
example; and this conjecture would appear probable, 
wherever the name (as is frequent!)' the case,) has no 
radical meaning connected with the subject of metre 
But, in many instances, the radical interpretation of 
the wprd is pertinent and has obviously suggested its 
application as a term of prosody , and the stanza, 
which IS given as an example, must therefore have been 
purposel) constructed to exhibit the metre by words in 
which Its denomination is included ThiS is confirmed 
by the circumstdocc of some ot the words being incom- 
patible with the measure which they designate and in 
§nch cases the author apologizes on thaf ground for 
not exhibiting the name in the example 

The VattaUya metre has been employed by sqmc 
pf the most eminent poets , for instance, m the 
cpiclc poem of MaVha, the i6th canto of which is 
phiefiy m this measur?, as the aoth and last cantq 
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15 in that species of it which is called AupaeVhand- 
astca 

The work here mentioned is an cplck poem, the 
subject of which is the death of S'is'upa'la slain in war 
by Crishn^a it is entitled S'ts'updla bacCha^ but is 
usoallv cited under the name of its author, whose de- 
signation, with praises of his family, appears in the 
concluding stanzas of the poem Yet, if tradition may 
be trusted, Ma^g’ha, though expressly named as the 
author, was the patron, not the poet As the subject 
is hcroick, and even the unity of aerjon well [ireservcd, 
and the style of the composition elevated this piocm is 
entitled to the name of cpick But the han taste for 
descriptive poetry, and particularly for hcentious de- 
scription has disfigured even this work which is other- 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the design 
of the poem But the intermediate ten, deacnbing the 
journey of Crishn'a wnli a tram of amorous damsels^ 
from Diiajard to huh aprust ha^ is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable 

Thf argument of the poem is as follows In the 
first eanto, NaY^idv, commissioned by Indra, visits 
CRisHN'jvand incites him to war with his cousin, but 
mortal enemy, Sbfc>'’uPA''cA king of tlie Cht'dis In the 
second, CKX^>H^V consults with his uncle and brother, 
whether war should be immediately commenced, or he 
should first assist Yud’hisht’hira in complctmg a 
solemn sacrifice which bad been appointed by him 
the rc*uUof the consultation is m favour of the latter 
measure and accordingly, in the 3d canto, Ckjshk'a 
departs for Y'd d'hisht’hira’s capital In the thir- 
teenth he arrives and is welcomed by the Pa'n’oav as 
I n the following canto, the sacnhcc is begun , and, in 
the next, S'is'upaY a joipaiient of the divine honours 
paad to Cri&hn'a retires wjth his partisans from the - 

Dd 4 
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place of sacrifice A negocution ensues , which is 
however inchcctua), and both armies picparc for action 
Tins occupies two Cantos In the eiglitecnth both ar- 
mies issue to the held of battle, and the conlhct com- 
mences The battle continics m the next canto, 
which desenbes the discomfiture and slaughter of 
S'is'ur arm) In the last canto, the king, 

grown desperate, dares Crishn^a to the combat They 
engage, and in the InJum manner fight with superna- 
tural weafions S^is^uPAY assaih his enemy with ser- 
pents, which the other destroys hy means ot gigantic 
crxnes The king has lecoiirsc to igneous arms, 
which CrishnV extinguishes by a neptunian weapon 
The combat is proloniicd with other miraculous arms, 
and finally Crishn'a slays Shs’vv a"la with an arrow 

The following example is from a speech of S'ls'u- 
pa'la’s embassador, in repl\ to a discourse of S^at-^ aci 
brother of Crisha^a, at an interview immediately pre- 
ceding the battle 

[See Pi ATE A Pig 5] 

A low man, poor m understanding does not perceive his 
own advantage that he should not compiehend it when 
shown hy other*, is surprising The uife, of thetnsehes, 
know ihc approach of danger, or they put trust in others but 
a loohsh man tioes not believe infoiuiation without personal 
experience Tlie proposal which 1 mdde to thee, Crishna, 
was truly for thy benetit the generous are ready to advise 
even their enemies bent on their destruction Peace and war 
have been offered at the same time by me , ludgmg their re- 
spective advantages, thou wilt choo'-e between them T et 
good advice addressed to those whose understauding js asliay, 
Decora es vain, like the beams of the cold moon directed to- 
wards lakes eager for the warm rays of the sun ” 10 39-~43 

Another passage of the same poem is here sub- 
joined as a Bpccimen of a difFerent species of tins me- 
tre It JS the o|wniiig of the last canto , where STs- 
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ufa'la, impatient of the discomfiture of his troop$ 
and of thobc of his allies, dares Crishn'a. to single 
combat 


Au^di h hdiuidsica 
[See Plate A Fig 6] 

Muc’ham ullasita tn rec’hain iichcbair bhidura bhru yuga- 
bhishan an dad'banali, 

Samitav iti vicramati aiunslijan, gatabhir, aliwata Chedirat 
Muranm 

‘ Raising his head, and with a countenance terrible by its 
forked brow and wrinkled forehead, the king of the Cbedis^ 
impatient of the prowess thus displaced m battle banished 
fear, and challenged the foe of Alt) n a to the bght ’20 1. 

A further example of the same metre is the second 
starza of the following extract from the Cira ta^umya* 
of tiHA''RA\i The remaining stanzas exhibit va- 
riety of measure, with two instances of singular 
alliteration 

Thf subject of that celebrated poem is Akjuna’s 
obtaining celestial arms from b'l Indra and the 
rest of the gods, to be emplo)ed against Dur^o'd’- 
HANA It IS by a rigid obbcrvance of severe austert*- 
ties in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess 
in a conflict with SfivA (in the disguise of a moun- 
taineer), that Arjuna prevails Ihis is the whole 
subject of the po^m , which is ranked with the Cifmu>a 
and Raghu of Ca'lid \'sA, the ISai^ha f htya of Sri- 
HARSfiA, and Ma'gha’s epick poem, among the six 
excellent composiuons in Sament The ‘iixth is the 
gliuduia also ascribed to Ca^lid'as\, and, on ac 


♦ Abjun*. and the mountaineer Ciraia is the n-itoe of a tribe 
of muuiiUinccrs coowdered ^ barbariaab 
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count of Its excellence, admitted among tiie great po- 
ems (Afaha'iuvyajy notwithstanding its brevity 

I [See Plate A Fig 7 ] 

The stanzas, which contain alliteration, are here co- 
pied in Roman characters 

18 lha diirad’higamaih 
Cinchid eia^amaih 

baiataui abiiiaram 
Varn aj aiit\ antardin 

19 A mum atwipvnam 

'\"ct]d di;ii 1 ipituiii 

Pujufeham ua paraiii 
Padmav'^nih paiam 

‘^O "uhbluih "adj- nayai avd yavaU 
Nid'hi-guh) dLad hipd ramaih pdrinjaiii 

Amnna d’banaih csbvubhnia hiblinU 
Samau' \ a bhati jagati jagau 

' Th> v" An I UNA, admiring tlje moiinidin m ailent asto- 
nishment, w as respet t nb> addressfd by his cnndiiLtor, Ci- 
VbRAs attendant !>, r even loqiiacitv is betnining in its 
season ’ 

This mountain wiih its snovrv peaks rending the cloudy 
sky in a thousand places, is, when viewed, able to remove at 
once ihe sins of man An impercepiihle souk thing within it, 
the wise ever demonstrate to exist by proofs diffiLLiilh appre- 
hended Blit Brahma alone thoroughly knows this vast and 
inaccessible mountain, as he alone knows the supreint soul 
With Its lakes overspread by the bloom ot lotus, and oversh'i- 
dowed by arbours of creeping plants whose foliage and blos- 
soms are enchanting, the pleising vccnery hulidiies the hearts 
of women who roamiained their steadiness of mind even in the 
company of a lover By this happy and well gove^ne^^ moiiti- 
tain, the earth, 6lled with gems ot easy acquisition and great 
excellence delightful to the god of nches, seems to surpass 

both rival worlds* ” d l6 — 20 

y 


* The 6 (fit and fourth stands, id this quotation, are in the 
Druiavilambiia metre, and ihe h^th m the Prasuia eshara , which 
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2 TvIa'^tra'-s AM 'iC \ 

The metre denominated Matru ^amaca consists of 
four verses, each of which contains the qviantitv of six- 
teen shoit syllables , and in winch the last syHable must 
be a long one , and the ninth sj llabick ii oment must 
be in »>'cneral detached from the eighth and tenth, and 
be exhibited ot course b\ a short syllable , if the 
twelfth be so likewise, the metre is distinguished by 
another name ^ oi if the fifth and eighth remain short, 
the denomination i-^ again changed The last sort of 
metre IS varied by deviating from the rule respecting 
tb^ ninth moment, and anotliei v anety^ exhibits the 
tiftli, eightli, and tweUtli momenis b\ short syllables* 
These five varieties of the metre c died Matrubumaca 
inav be vanoush combined ni the same stanza , and in 
tiiat case the measure is denominared Wi'iucuJaca a 
name, which is applied with greater latitude in Praint 
prosody, to denote a tetrastich wherein each verse con- 
tains sixteen momentSy w^ithout anv other restriction as 
to the number and place of the long and short sylla- 
bles 

A POEM inserted in the first volume of Asiatic Re- 
searches'}- rs a specimen of the variety, winch thi^ sort 
of metre admits In a collection of rales entitled 
( 'cl ala pancha\ vis' a ft ^ the author ShvADA^Ahas quoted 
several srapzas of that poern intermixed with others, in 


will be lie lh_ notice J under a 9ub equent beid The thud i» m in 
uncommon measuie lumul Chandm-a ot C^h 'TTna 

* Thenainesot varieties jrc l^-t, l-uvat sna^ wh rh 

exhtb'ts the pth apt! 15t»h moments by sliojtj sjlljb'c;, and I5th ind 
idlh bv a long one the reel be ng optional 2dly, Chiira exhibit- 
ing theotll, Btli, andyth, bv shtirt »} llables, ihe 15th md lOrhby 
a long one, 3dlv Upaefuird, the 5 th, KtJi >*liort , yth and JOth long} 
al'%o 15thand ifith long 4thly, Hi U>^a , 5 th, 8ih, and l^ih short, 
f5th and ]6th long^ and the rest mdelerminatc 
t Page 35 
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which the measure ii> still more vaned and I may here 
rermrk, that the introduction of rhyme into Sanscrit 
\ersc ts not peculiar to this anapacstick metre Ja’ia- 
de'va has adopted it vvilh success in several other sorts 
of lynck measure » and it is frequentm Sansciit poetry 
composed m any species of Ptacrit metre 

3 Gi rVA^R^ a"* 

Anothet species of metre reg^ulated bv quantity is 
named Gtfyursa Like the preceding, it is a tetranich 
in which each verse consrsts of sixteen maftas or mo- 
mems , but all expressed bj short st babies In other 
Words the stanza contains si\tv-four syllables dism- 
buted into four ve,ses from the ixture of terses of 
this description, with others consisting exclusively of 
long s)liables, anscs another metre distinguished into 
two sorts according as the first couplet in the stanza 
consists of short s\llablcs ard the second of long, or^ 
conversel}, the first long, ard the second short* The 
Gih(ir\a may he further varied by making the last sel- 
lable of each couplet long and all the rest short, at 
the same time leducing both couplets to twenty nine 
moments, or the fiist onl\ to that measure , and the se- 
cond to thirrv-one or the first couplet to thirty, while 
the second contains thirty two-f- 

d Pt u( Hi measures 

The foregoing are all comprehended under the ge- 
neral des'gnation of Jatt and besides these, which are 


• Thenij:ipd metre, in which one couplet ol the stanza coniains 
•hort svlbblt's, and the other long, IV termed Sic !ia or Chu da d 
the ^9t couplet cui lam the bhori syll bles, it is denominated Jnoiishj 
bot IS calkd Saumi/ay or Anangam^rtd wficD the first couplet con- 
0ifits of long syllables. 

\ Ibis jncire, concernmg -wbicb authorities disagree, is called ' 
Chudua or Chi,h a , or according to the Vntta Ratnacara, 
chtTO. 
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noticed lU treatises on Sanserif prosody, other 
bclcmgiftg to the cla^s ot metre regulated by quantity, 
arc specified by writer? on Pracni prosod v They 

enumerate no less chan forty-two kinds, some of which 
comptflhend mmy s{>cciesand varieties The most re- 
markable, including some of those already described as 
belonging to Sameut prosod v> arc the following, of 
which instances are frequent in Frucru, and which arc 
al&o sometimes cmplojed m Saini,7i( poetry 

A STAWZA of four verses, containing alternately thir- 
teen and eleven moments (and scanned 6+4+ i and 
and 6+4+ 1 j is named ei* her iJ^jha* i^S 
or Sorut't'ha (S' Si uraAhi'ta}^ according as the long 
verse precede^ the short one, or the contrary This 
metre, of which no Ic^sthan twenty tliree species bear 
distinct names, tfrom 48 syllvbles to 23 long and two 
short,) is very commonly used in Hirult poetry As 
an vnstance of it, the work ot Bih^'uilaT may be 
mentioned, which consists of seven hundred couplets 
(stif Hit) all in this nieasure Tt is a collection of de- 
scriptive poetry , of which CrisHv^A, spor^ --g with 
Ka'd’h a'' and the is the hero The following 

example is from that celebrated author 

AJacflracrUa G6pala c6 
Cnn dala jhalacita cana. 

Dhas^o inaiiO va gad’ha oamara 
D ’yod ’hi labata nisana 

[Sfe Peate a Fig 8 ] 

* Thk dolphin shaped rmg, vphich flitters m Go pa la s 
ear, may be taken lor the symbol ot Cupid suspended at the 
gate, whilci the god is lodged in his heart ' 

Tp understand this stanz^, it must be remarked, that 
the symbol ot the Jndiati Cupid is tfe aquatick animal 
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aatned Macara ( which has in the Htndii Zoebaett the 
place of Capneorq) It is here translited dolphin, 
without however supposing cither the tJdiveier of 
A* low, or ai>y species of dolphin {as the tetm is ap~ 
ptopnated iH systems of natural history), to be meant 

The Qat'ha or has been already noticed as a 

came of xh^A'rya measure in Ptacrit prosodv In- 
cluding under this as a general designation the seven 
Species of it, with all their numerous varieties, it is no 
uncommon metre m Pfamt poetry A colJecnon of 
ftmatot) verses aserdjed to the famous monarch S'a'li- 
V A^MANA, comprising seven hundred sranxas • and 
purporting to be a selection from many thousands by 
the same author, is exclusucly in metre of this kind 
The introductory \ erse intimates, that 

■“ Seven hundred couplets ygabas) are here selected out of 
ten uttilUons of elegant couplets coinpoGed bv the poet Ha ea ” 

Ha'la is a known title of Sa'ei va'hana, and is so 
^Kplained both here and in a subsequent passage by the 
achohast Ganga'd'hada bhat'ta It is not, how- 
ever, probflblc, that really composed those verses , 
and it would be perhaps too much to conjecture, that 
the true author of them was patronised by that mo- 
narch whose existence as an Indian sovereign has been 
brbu^^ht in doubt 

o 

The metre called Mahar/ishtra in Pracrit, Maru- 
haf^a) IS a terrasrieh, of which each verse contains 20 
matras, scanned by one fool of 0 and five ot 4 , with 
a terrainanng trochee It has pauses at the 18th and 
29 tli matras. This measure is evidently derrommated 
from the counti^, which gives name to the Marahatta 
nation ; as another $pecie£, before mentioned, takei its 


From ibeir Bosiher, enuUed Sat rat 
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designatioa from Saarathtra or SQratf'ha * Tho cir- 
cumstance IS remarkable 

Anotheb tctrabtich, which it is rec(insite to notice, 

IS denominated Ho/a Each verse contains 24 mairas 
and this species of metre admits twelve varieties, from 
24 short syllables to 11 long and two short, bearing 
distinct names 

, The Hhaffadtca (Pr Ch'Iiappaa) is a stanza of sne 
verses arranged in a tetrastich and couplet , the first 
termed Ca-vya^ and the second Ullala In the tetra- 
stich, each verse contains 24 moments (scanned 2+ five 
times 4+2, or else 6+ four times 4+2) with a pause at 
the l ith moment, and each verse of the couplet con- 
tains 2b moments, with a pause at the 15th The va- 
rieties arc extremely numerous, according to the num- 
ber and the places of the long and short syllables No 
fewer than forty-fiv e variations of the tetrastich, and 
seventy one of rhe whole stanza, have separate nam^s 
Tiicy arc distinguished by the number of short and long 
syllables (from 152 short to 70 long and 12 short m 
the whole stanza, or from 96 short to 14 long and 8 
short in the tetrastich) The foUoiving example is ex- 
tracted from the Pingala 'vritti 

Clihnppan or Shaipadica 

Pmd’hau di d’ha sail 11 aha , bAha uppara pac’hc’hara dal 
Band’hu samadi, ran a d’halau S-lmi Hammi baina lai, 
Udun naha, paha bhainiu , c'ha^^iu sisa hi jhilSu 
P^c'hc'harA pac’bcliaia, fheUi pdh, pabbaa apparau 
Hammira cajja J"i)iaUa bhan a, cbliad aU mahu mahajalau 
SulaUna sisa carabJa dai, teiji calevara, diachaUu 

• The peninsula, between the gulls ol Cjmbau and Cutch The 
name Teraams but the boundm ics ol the jtrovmce are more restricted 
than in anc eiu times* It §tiU, hovever, inclvideb the remain* of 
CaisHNA’s city ol LHvarca. , the celebrned temple of Somanat^ha 
so ir< ouently plundered by ihe MuhanuJ^as , and the mountain of 
Gira»a ra held sacred bv tile Jjfnaj no lc»3 than by the followers of 
the i'etia 
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[See Plate A Fig qT 

general of HammIra's forces, taking the 
field against the Muhamifteaan rtnperor, says vaun^ 
tmgiy 

« I PUT oa strong armour, placing barbs on my borse, and 
taking leave of kinsmen, I hasten to the war Having received 
^be commands of my nia‘>ter Hammira, 1 ily through be 
pursue the , I Roun>h my sainitaron the head of 
the foe Amid the bustle of horse and foot 1 scale mountains 
Tn Ha M Ml pa's cause, Jaj la declaieS, The fiie of wrath 
Imrins within me , la>ingmF sword on the head of the Sultan, 
aad abandoning this corooredl frame, I ascend to heaven,*' 

The emperor, whose death was thus vainly promised 
to HammIea, by his braggart general, must have been 
Sni.TA'N Muhammed Kiiu'ni, with whom he is stated 
to have been contemporary , and who reigned from 
A D 13Q5 to 1351 * Ham MIRA ivas sovereign of 
Sucambhati, which, with unfeigned deference for the 
opinion of Captain WiLPorn on a geographical ques- 
tion, I still think to he Samhher ■\ and for this sim- 
ple reason , that the culinary salt, brought fro n the 
lakes of Samhher^ is named in r,i^, Sacamhharnu 
Jaxatia^ answering to the Hindi Sambher lauu It is, 
/lowcver, proper to remark, that maps exArhrt a phee 
of the name of Somirhere between XJjjayant and Indor 

The Ulcach’hj is a stanza of six verses, each com- 
prising eleven moments (scanned 4+ 4+ 3) It ad- 
mits eight- speevea from 6o short syllables to 28 long 
and 10 short 


• As R«i Vt>\ jx ig 2 

t Aa.Rcs.VoI VII p 5n, 
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The Cttndahcfi is cotfcpdscd of one stanza oCtbe 
mtfirc n^mcd Dohd, foltoflfred'by another in the;ineStifc 
caUed jSo/^ Tbe entire ataftta consequently Connies ^ 
eigitt Verses In this sptc® of metre, rhym^ antf al- " 
ht<^tT6^ arc so appropHStc ornaments, that it^ admits 
Wie -repetition of a complete hemistich nr even^n entire 
tetsfc as in the following titamplc eitracted feota the 
Pm^aU vntta 


Cuitd^ahea or Cun df aha 


l>’h61U maria D’hilli miiha, niuch’bia M^ch’ha ssiriri, 
Pura Jaji^lla mala h^ra, cHh ii^ b»rd Hammira ^ 

ChaHa bira Hainmiri, pH bhlita meini campai 
J!)iga Tna< 2 ;a nahaand’haraTj’h^U s6raha raha ]'banipai 
Difi^ma^ naba and’hara iiVn C’biiras^nac-a 6tla 
Davali, aamah vipac hc’ha ririru D bilU maba d'hbUi. 

[See Pirate B Fig 1 ] 

‘Having made the barbarians faint at the sound of the 
drum beaten in the midst of D*htlh and preceded by J a jjala 
eannent abme athlets, the hero Ham Mia a advances , and as 
the hero Ham mira advances, the earth trembles under bis teet 
The c'oud of dust, raised by the march of his multitiideSj ob- 
scures the chauot of the sun Darkness spreads witli the 
march of his mukitirdes^ The hostageo of the khorasamaa 
are slam, thr foe is slaughtered , and the drum is beat m the 
D bdii^ * 


A STANZA of TcrsM, composed of one of five 
With a rcnstrich ot the metre called DoM subjoined to 
it, IS denouimated Ht/d'dha 'Here the stanza of five 
contaioa three verses of i a moments each, with two of 
12 and Jl interposed The distribution of the feet, 
together with a rc«nction as to the fercninatirig on€, 
varies in each verse • and a difference m the regula- 
tion of gives fisc to SIX varieties which hav)^ 

distinct apptliations. 

VoL. X. E c 
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Toe ChAhukpadicd (Pr Ckaasata or C^uutpjit) is a 
sunEa of tixtceo verses distnbuccd into foor telrasttchs^ 
in which each verse contains 30 moments (scanned se- 
Tca times 4- -2), and temunated bj^ a long syllable 
This measure is of very frequent use in the pocriy of 
the modern languages The R^i^ana of Tolas'! 
sa'sa, in seven cantos, a poem held m great esntna- 
tiooby Hiiidtaoi the middle tribes, is composed chiefly 
in 3 siHiiJar metre under the same name ( Ckaup^t) and 
containing the same number of verses (l6j m the stanza 
It alternates with the Doha , and very rarely gives place 
in that poem to any other metre. 

In this metre the stanza contains the greatest nutn 
ber of verses of any admitted into Pracrit prosody. 
The other measures regulated by quantity arc tetra- 
Sttchs, except the Ghaft* a tnd certain other couplets, 
noticed at the foot of the page* , some of which might 
have bicn ranked with more propiiery under the next 
head of uniform metre 

Oirz other measure ’vhich is placed in this class, but 
which belong* rather to another, remains to be noticed 
It IS an irregular btanza of four verses containing alter- 
nately J7 and 18 syllables with no regulation of their 
length or of the quantity of the verse or stanza It is 
termed Gi^ndha^ or m Pracru Gand 

Th e rest of the Ptacrii metres may be sought in the 
synoptical tables subjoined to this essay 


* Ttic GhaU^ «nd OhAitunanda, consisting of two vctb** of 31 
fojf/as e^ch in the spccieji tbe paxises are after the lOth ttnd 
IBthwtx/ray, jd tbe other alter the llthaod iBlh » xUo 

aiUght differeacein tbedismbaiio* o' thr fe^ (7 tim«s4 ^ 3 short , 
widlf-f-3 titnei 3 -p J ) The hnt 

la each r«sc 26 maira t (tf-h lunch 4-^-1 long ) Tin Ste ha 
eoAUitiior ike Uke cmmber, the wuh 41 aw <«t'sto4be vetie, 

■atai tbe X>« ia. with 43, we ccRipUts , but the feet are stnctly ref- 
lated 
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-The presrnt may he a proper place far noticing a cl as 
of poetry, vt]p.>cii have been even more cultnared id the 
Pracril anrf provincial language** thar\ in Sanserif I al- 
lude to the crottet poCtry of the Hindus 

On ju ^enera^ cbaractCT, I sbaU bnei^y observe that 
It IS free from rhe gnevous defects of the Hindi poems 
COTDposfd in the ''life and metre of Persian verse but 
It wants elevaiion of scntimeot and sirnplic y of diction 
The passion, which 11 pictures, ib sensual, but the lan- 
guage rehned* with some tenderness in the expression 
and in the thoughts Among the most celebrated po- 
ems in this class, may be mentioned the Chauia paneJm^ 
sted comprisjiig iifty stanzas bv^ Chavka, and ^rnaru 
sdiaca containing twice that number by Amaku 1 he 
hrst is supposed to be uttered by the poet CHAUaA, 
who, being detected m an intrigue with a king s daugh- 
ter, and condemned to death, triumphs in the recol- 
lection of his successf il love The other, wluch is a 
collection of unconnected stinzas on amatory topicks, 
15 reputed to» be the woik of the great San cab a 
a'ch'ari A, CO 1 posed 11) him m his youth before he 
devoted himself to the study of theology 

SoMB of the commentators on this poem have at- 
tempted to explain it in a devout and mystical sense, 
on the same pi inciplc upon which Ja v abbT a’s lynck 
poems are interpreted as hearing a religious meaning 
The interpretation, however is too strained to be admit- 
ted, though Ja\ade"va s intention may hav^ 
been devoiH, and his meaning spiritual, Amaru, or 
whoever was the true author of the work hearing tins 
name, is clearly the love of an earthly mistress 

Thb most singular compositions in this class of poe" 
tty, and for which chiefly a notice of it has bc^n here 
mrroduccdj are those in which the suhgect is treated 
£ e i 
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mth the ttuchcd en^ngeme^t and ^Mrmtl ^leeinda of 
the school! { thill tnttance the BtiA'- 

HVDATTA vxs'aa iti Som^rU, and the worl^ of Ma> 
TtBAMA and SuirpABA in Hktdi Here vinous des- 
criptions of lonpera and mmresses distinguished by tem- 
per, age cod circumstancM, are systematically classed 
and logically dehtied, with the serioosness and elabo- 
fatc precision of scholastick writers As ndicuic was 
not intended, these poems arc not humordus but tri- 
^g: and I should not hare dwelt on the sttb^ccr, if 
their number and the rccurrcftee of them m difiercnt 
languages of Indta^ were not evidence that tlie national 
taste is consulted in such compositioM 

III Vsrfia vrutay it>etre regulated by the number 
of syllables 

TfiE next sort of metre is that, which is measured by 
the number of syllables it i> denominated AcshatacK- 
haitdas or Varna 'ur$lta in contradistinction to the pre- 
ceding kmdiwhich arc regulated by quantity, and it 
nay be aubdiv ded into three sorts, according as the 
verses, composing the stanza, are all similar, or the aU 
temate alike, or all dissimilar. 

Tmts also 13 a stanxa of four verses (padas), each* 
containing an equal number of syllables, the length of 
which IS regulated by special rules The number of 
syllables vanes from twenty four, to a hnndred and four, 
m each strophe tliM is, from six to twenty-six in each' 
verse 1 here are indeed names in Pri^rU prwody for 

verses from one to five syllables, and instance^ of Sort- 
siru verse containing a higher number than afefoy« 
stated, VIZ from twenty-seven, to one less than a thou- 
sand Bm these coastmite distinct clasieB of raetVe 
Between the hmits ‘foxt mentioned, twenty -one kinds, 
raceivc different appeUatKMis appropnated to#ke nnm- 
of syllables contai^ m the itanza. 
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£acr kind comprchctijds ft great vancty of possffat^ 
meti e» the difierent mwies in whidi long 

and short ^fJables, 0 S well as paute>, may be distn* 
bated" and since the four quarters of each stanza may 
be cither ail alike^ OTonly the alternate similar, or aU 
d fferent, the variety cf possible metres js almost infi- 
nite PjNGALA, however, gives directions for compn-p 
ting the number of species, and for finding tbcir places, 
or that of any single one, ki a regular enumeration of 
them, or conversely the metre of any fpccics of which 
the place is assigned - and roles have been given even 
for calculating the space which would be requisite for 
writing down all the various species 

In the first class, or kind, wherein 'the verse consists 
of SIX syllables, 64 combinations arc computed on the 
»)IlabJc3 of each verse, 4096 * on those cd the half 
stanza, and t6,777>2]6 -f- on the 94 syllables which 
constitute the complete stanza of tins class In the 
last of the twentj-one kinds, 67,1 OS, 864 combinations 
are competed on 26 syllables within each verse, nearly 
4 , 503 , 621 , 000 , 000 , 000 , on 52 syllables, and more 
than 20,282,388 000,000 000,000,000 000,000,000, 
on a hundred and foui syllables which form the stanza ^ 

different sorts, which ha\e been used bv poets, 
arc few in comparison with the vaft multitude of possible 
metres. Still they are too iuinrterous to be all described 


• Vi» 64 uniform *ncr 40311 h*lf Mpiaj 

f Viz, 0^ unifoim , 4032 baVf equal, and 16,773,120 Dnequal 
cr dibSimJar 

I A niCKJc cf calcul«t ng t!ie posgtbfo vaneties of roetre is also 
taught in the iia/t, a treat sc of arubmctick and i3:e*ort!ctry hy 
Biia«c^eA T'^iis t. ob learned astronomer wasnieoa fmet and 
hvfa mHV'idnBLtuwl thorite areconiposedl in highly pdished metre If 
ilic leadci figofc to bimfelf Euclip id tUsuefc meafurr, Diophait* 
vqsiA •fwpaaiit, or the Al^ge^t veraifitid with all the vuKrty of 
f?ora|Mj» metre, be will form an adequate boImki this laocn^raity. 
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full length I shall therefore select, as specimens, 
those sorts of metre, which are most trequently em- 
ployed, or which require pdmcular notice referring 
for the rest to tijc subjoined tables is which the var ,us 
kinds are succinctly exhibited b\ single letteis desrup- 
tive of feet scanned in the InJian aud in the Latin 
mode 

In the best Sanscrit poems, as rho>c of Ca^'lida^sa, 
BHA''hAVl'', S'ui'hAKsHA, \1 a."g H A &C the flOCt 
usually adheres to the same, or at leist to similar ii ctre, 
throughout the whole ot die canto * tKcepur g towards 
the close of it, where the tneire is usualh chanj^ed in 
the lalV two or tlircc stanzas, apparently with tlie in- 
tention of rendering the conclusion more lmpre^sl^c 
Sometimes indeed, the n etre is trore inesrul ir, being 
changed several times vwthm the same canto, or e%eti 
altering with every stanza 


The Rit^hava farida^n\a^ by Ca\ is an in- 

stance of a complete poem, every canto of which ex- 
hibits variely of metre 1 his exirauroinarv po m is 
composed with studied ainbigiiity , tliat it may, <xi the 
option of the reader, be interpreted as relating the 
history of Ra^ma and otlicr dt'jcondants at Da "ax- 
AT HA, or that of Yud’h isht'hiha and ocher s ms of 
Pa'ndu The example of this singular style of com- 
positron had been set by Sub and hu in the srery of 
Va^avaciatia and BA^NAhllATTA in hrs unfinished 
work entitled Cadumbari y as is hinted by Camra'ja 
B oth these works, which like the Das acitmara of 
Dandi, are prose compositions in poetical language. 


* Writers on rhet nek (as ihe autho'-oftbe Sahtva d tf a7i /j and 
other*) lay It down a!> a niai m, that the meire and Piylc should in 
general be an form la each canto but they admit oocasional dena* 
tJons in repaid to the nrietTt 
t So the author hai c^led 
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and therefore reckoned among poctna, do indeed ex-- 
hrbit continual inftances of terms and phrases employed 
in a doable sctisc but not, like the Kiighaia fand<tvtya, 
two discmct stones told in the same words 

Th e following passage will sufficiently explain the 
manner in which the poem is composed The first 
stanza is of the mixed sort of metre named 
wh ch will be immediately described , the second ib in 
one of the measures composing it, termed ilpindrttvc^ra 

[See Peate B Fig 2 3 

50 MAtiib STjyan saTMJad*bad InJnmatyib 

B I^h^ah saratci'a inv6du paoclch, 

Asiu, prajdpAlanadacsha UHivdd, 

Aja*.ya ebaer^ manasah prambdaia. 

51 VjcKura\iryas>a divan gatasja 
Piiub sa r^iyam palipadya b^lye. 

Purlin \\< 5 dhyim, DbnirAsbira bhadiam, 

Sa BasUsdpham sue ham ad hyuvasa. 

“Having the beauty of hia mother iKDOifATi and 
adrouable like the deivv season when it pujojs the beauty of 
the surs, he (Da s ara'th a) made gUd ihe mind oFAja* 
by his skill in the prolecuon of the people Succeeding m 
youth to the kingdom of his variously raliant faiber, svbo de- 
parted for heaven, he dwelt happily in ihe city of Ajoifbyti ^ 
which was adorned with elephants and upheld the prospenty 
of his Tcalni 

Othbhwise interpreted the same passage signifies 

“ Having the beauty of his mother, and admirable like 
the dewy sei'^on, when it enjoys the beauty of the stars and 
of the moon, he iPa ndo) made glad the heart of the unborn 
god, by hi9 skill in the protection of (creatures. Succeeding 
m youth lo the kingdom of bis father Vicuitravirta* 


Aja was fetheij and Ikbumati mother, of Da sasat’ba, 

£ e ^ 
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who departed from heav^-n, be dwelt happily in the peacefu] 
cHy of HmUnApura auspiciously inhabited by Dh^itara'* 
s« T *’ I 50 and 5 J 

To proceed with the subject In general the dif- 
feient serfs of verse, which are contained m the sub- 
joined synoptical table of undorai metre, are used 
Singh, and the stanza is consequently regular but 
some ot the species, difFenng little from each other, 
are m erm'xed 'Ihus the IrJt azojra^ measured by a 
dactyl between tno cpitnte^ (^d and 21^), and the 
VptnJi (iza]ra w'licli begins wuh a diiambus, may be 
mi\cd in iJjc same stanza This sort of loiKt metre an 
exanij Ic ol ivl.ich has been yust now exhibited) is de- 
nomn ited Vpojali it of course admits fourteen \ iri- 
at ons ,* or, with the regular stanzas, sixteen The 
relief winch it affords from the rigorous laws of the 
imi^orm rtanza, render it a favounle rretre with the best 
poets It has been much employed b\ Calida'sa, 
in wl obc , oem on the birth and marriage of Pa^b \ ati\ 
tUiec out of the seven cantos, which compose it aie m 
this metre , as are eight out of nineteen in his heroick 
poem on the glory of the race of Kaghu 

The last mentioned work, which is entitled Rnghi- 
ard is among the most admired compositions 
in the Sanarit tongue, contains the history of Ka"ma 
and of his predecessors ind successors from Dili'i'a 
father of Raojiu to AGNrc^BN'v a slothful prince 
who was succeeded by his widow and posthumcrus son 
The fi'-bt e’ght cantos relate chiefly to Kaghu, with 
whoi^e bihtoi . that of his father Djl/im and of his 
son Ajh, is nearly connected Tlie next eight concern 
IIa''ma, whose stoiy is m Tike manner intimately con- 


* \ icuiTBvviE'Y A Wds husband Pa kiju' s mother 
^ Tb V Udve dis met n^mcb, wlisth are snumeraled in the 
Ch-'finnil V Cl 1 d by the commentator on the Pi tlalUUuAyara 

a. Man^rabih^ CurtfV^h &£■ 
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ncctcd With that ofhia father Das'abatha and of hiS 
sons Cus'a and Lava The three concluding cantos 
regard the dcscerdant:> of CLrb'’A 5 from Atit'hx to 
Agnivern^a, both of whom are noticed at consider- 
Able length each being the subject of a bingle canto, 
m which thcjr characters are strongly contrasted , while 
the intermediate prmccs, to the number ot twenty, are 
crowded into the intervening canto, which la little else 
than a dry genealogy 

The adventures of Ka'ma are too well known to re- 
quire anv detailed nonce in this place The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story^ and nar- 
jiTCb them nearly as they are told m the mythological 
poeius and theogonies , but with far greater poetical 
euibv Ihshmentb Indeed the general style of the poems 
ebreemed sacred (not excepting from this censure the 
Rtimn\tiyiaQ>i Va'lmi'ct ) is flat, diffuse, and no less 
deb lent m oriivinent than abundant m repetitions, 
anf' t IS lor tli s reison, that examples have been se- 
hi'le 1^ (o'- the pre ent essaj, exclus^vcU from the cele- 
brated prophane po^ms Ka'ma s achjevements have 
been ung b) the prophane as frequently as by the sa- 
cret’ poets His s oiy occupies a considerable place 
in many of the Piuui 'as^ and is the sole object of V 
Mici s poem, and of I lO’-her tutuled Afhso'iyn-* Ea^ 
mdvaia^ whirij is ascribed to V'iA''sA A frao-ment of 
a RaynJ\in a .ittnhuttd to B\ud ha'yava is current 
in the soudiern part of the Indian peninsula, and the 
grt It plnlo'^opliical poc n usualh cited under the title 
of Yoga. is a part ot a Rdmdyana^ com- 

prising the education of the devout hero Among 
prophane poems on the same subject, the Uaghuvand a 
and BhiitU'icavya, with the Rag hava fan la-^i ya before 
mentioned arc the tnoh eftecnied in SamcrU^ as the 
R(t ind\an* a ot Tul a3'’io and Rdnuzihu^ iitcd of 
Ct'sAv An a'sa are in //Wi The minor poets, who 
have employed themselves on the same ropick, both 
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ill Smscrtt and in the Pr^crit and provincial dialects^ 
arc by &r too numerous to be here specified. 

'The other poem of CaIlida'sa abovcmcntioned, 
though entitled Civn&ra $amhhava or origin of Cuma'ba 
( who IS son of Pa kvatI;, closes wuh PA^KVATfs 
wedding It has the appearance of being incomplete • 
and a tradition runs, that it onginaliv consisted of 
twenty-two books Howei er, it relates the birth of the 
goddess as daughter of mount FIima lA'i \ , and cc^ 
fibrates the religious austeruies by which she gained 
S^'iNA for her husband , after Ca m>arha, or Cupid, 
had faikd in inspiring S'iva with a passion for her, and 
had perished (fon he time) by the tierv wrath of the 
god The personages, not excepting her father, the 
snowy mountain, are described with human manners 
and the human toim, and with an cicact obsmance of 
JndiAn costume. 

Tub following stanza from a poem in mixed lan- 
guage, upon the same subject (tiie birth of Coma ri), 
IS sheeted as a further example of Upaja ti metre, and 
as a specimen of the manner in which Samcrii and 
'Braver It are soineiimcs intermixed It ib quoted for 
that purpose in the Fmgala vrUti 

[See Plate B Fig 3] 

Bilah Cumarah , sa ch’ba mun da-d^han Upaa hina 
hamu ecxia oan 

Ahar r> is am c’bai Tisham bhic’han Gaiir bhavitn 
ham an. 


Db'vi', over her infant son Cuma'ha or 

Scan DA, says. 


“ The child is an Infant, but he has six mouths [to be fed] 

1 am a helpleaa, solitary female night and day my mendxcanL 
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busband swalloT^s poisoD vfhat resource if there^ alas^ for 
me r" 

An instance of the same measure used in the Mura- 
haf a ( MaJm ra shtra) language is quoted by the com- 
mentator on the yrttt i-r etna Cura It appears ^?ow- 
cver, from the rhymes, that tire verse is there subdi- 
vided by a pause alter the 5th syllaolc. 

The variery ol the Ut>aja ti is increased by 

the Uiuh^f mixture of two sorts of iambic measure 
na ed i an *asi fia and Inuta" ani'd The fir^t is rora- 
posc 1 of a chona j^bus between two di arubi , in the 
secondj the first dissyllable is a spondte instead of aft 
ia'>>bic InstrncfS of this mixt metre iktc ir in Va^i.- 
Ra'ni in the Sr^ bhdgatata Purdtut^ 

an'J in a mctip \sical and thcologiLui drama entitled 
Prahodha Cnmiirodaya^ 

The following example from the drama no i men- 
tioned, exhibits the combination of tliosc four sorts of 
metre in a single stanza 

VidjA prab6dh6claya j<<nma bhumir, Virdnosi mucti 
pun tiiraty k 

Atah culbchch heHa nd’hmi vid’hitsur mvafitura atrech*- 
hail miyam eva sah 

[Sle Plate B Fig i ] 

“ Varan a^, ibe indestructil^le cHv of eternal salvation, ic 
the active land ol science and intellect hence, one desirous 
ofoberrnn^ the piecep s hv which a continuance of family is 
cut off, find final Lealitnde ob ained], is solicitous to dwell 
there continually ” 


’ Id ft p iBsase of tbL 6' it dara CjtiJj 
+ Book 10th 

I Among ihe j evf ns of thi-, dnma Ji.re the patBons and Tice* 
(pride, anger, avarnc, &c ) wuh tlic vntaes, fas pity and /lauencL ,) 
and other abstract notions some of whuh c }n'>(^tuLc r cry strange 
perfonificatione Ihe author was Criskn'a Pahcita 
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The san»« term fUpn^att)^ as descriptive of mixt 
metre, has been also applied o the inrermi\t ire of two 
spondaic measures named f a'tfirmi Snhm which 
are very SI milar, the first having an ampansr, the other 
acrctic, between a dispondeus and ad epirnrus, with a 
pauaeatthe fourtli svllalile Analogous to the first of 
these 2iXtX.ht Rai'ho^Jhjta\ and Snagutu measured by 
an anapjESit prcc'*ded bj two trochees, and followed in 
the one by two iambics , and i,i the other by an i-'nic. 
These and the prccedn g are o etres in very ro rron 
BSC with the best poetb and m tmees of them, wdl 
occur in subsequent e^strai ts choseu for the s ike of 
Other measures with whicli they trejoired 

The several sorts o'" metre abot e describe i are hkc 
the two last, also tirphned sep^iarcb for msiar c rtio 
iirst cantos of the lS{?ishaahnao^S*x<\*^M h^, and 
Cnitiarjuniya or Bh \f, as well as that ot ihe e,)U k 
poem of Ma'gha, are m the iambic n>'“isure called 
f^ans asi'ha , which lectirs again in other p ii rs of ihe 
same poems especiallv m the Cirdla^ of which four 
book* out of eighteen are in this measure 

The first of the works ]uet now tnentioned is apoetn 
in twenty- two cantos on the mariiage of Kala kins: of 
2^tsha{f)ia Dama’ianti ddu<i,htrr of Buima king 
of Viderhlia It is a favourite poem on a favourite sub- 
ject and though confcbsedly not free fit m ^auits, is by 
maty esteemed the most beavitdul compos.tion in the 
^drj-rr>/ language The marriage of Najla and Da- 
MAYANxi, his loss of his kingdom by gamintr, through 
the fraudulent dev ecs ot Cuh disguised in ihc human, 
form, his desertion of his wife ar d his tiansformation, 
her distresses, her disrovery of his wde and his trans- 
formaiion, her distresses, her discovery of hun, ard his 
rcstoraron to bis proper form ai d to his throne, are re- 
lated m another poem already nottced under the title of 
Nahdqya their adveiHures likewise constitute an 
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4:?pisodc of the Maha'biia and arc the siibjcait of x 

novel in prose and verse, by T'rsvirrama bhatia, tn-~ 
titled Nalacham^]l\ ox Dama^anit cafhu Spihae- 
^vHA’s poonv, though containing much beautiful poetry 
^cording to the Indian taste, is very barren of incident, 
ft brings the story no further than the marriage of 
Nala and DAMAYNArl, and the description of their 
mutual affection and hjppiness which continues not- 
withstanding the machinations of Cah The romantick 
^nd interesting adventures i.ubse(juent to the marriage, 
as told in the Nahdaya, arc here wholly omitted; 
while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which 
13 but too well accommodated to the taste of hisconntry- 
men, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual loyc 

This following example of Vani mfba metre is from 
the introduction of the Kasshjdhiya lo render the 
author’s meaning intelligible, it naay be necessary to 
premise, that the mere celebrating of NALA^nd Da- 
MAYANxf IS reckoned sufficient to remove the taint of 
a sinful age , and u so declared in a passage of the. 
h/Iaha bhu raia 


Vans' ast' ha metre 


Paviirara atrataiiut^ jug'll smrita, rasa-cshilan- 

ajeva vat, Cdt’ha , 

Cat’ham na si mad girurti, avilatn api, swasuvimm eva, 
pavitravishyaii 

[Sbe Plate B Fig 5 ] 

How should ft story, which, being remembered, purifies 
the woild in the present age, as u were bj an actual abkiUon, 


• From the 53d to ibe 79th chapters of the Vijrnprsrua 
f A coinposilicrH, la which prose and verse are lutemaxisd, at 
called CJiam^ 
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fail of punfyinc my voice, however faulty, ^^'hen employed on 
this narrai ion ' i 3 

In the following passage from Pha'ravI s CtrAtd ^- 
Jufitya, the last stanza is an example of the Mdltni 
metre; and the preceding one, of the Puskpi'agra ^ 
which will be noticed further on all the rest are in the 
1^an‘:*ust ha measure It is the close of a reproachful 
^cech of DraupadI to her eldest husband Yud*- 
Bisht'^hiea, inciting him to break the compact with 
Duryod'h -cn -l, by w hich iIicPa'n d tv as had engaged 
to remain twelve years in exile 

[See Plate B Fig f) ] 

** I do not comprebf'od this ili^ pnidenct , for opinions are 
indeed v^nons hut an^tinsh foicts itself on my mind, when 
constdenng tliv txireme distress Ihou, who didst forjnerlv 
repose on a coslh conch and wen wakened wnth auspicious 
praise and soug, now sle'pest on the ground strewed with 
pungent grass, and art routed from th) slumbers l>y ihe dis- 
mal howlings of shakals fei.l, whicli, resting on a ‘oot- 

Jtool adorned with precious stones, were tinged by ihe dust 
of ihe blossoms in the chaplets worn bv prostrate inonarchs, 
T>ow tread the wilderness where ibe ups or sharp gi ass are 
cropped by the teeth ot stags J hy person, O King, whuh 
formerly gained beautv by feeding on the blessed remnant ol 
the feast given to holy men, now wastes wnh iby gloiy, while 
thou feedest on the fruits of the forest That thou art \ '“d ii>_ed 
to ibis condition b\ ibe act of thy enemies, harrows up m} 
soul To the valiant, whose courage is unsubdued by ibr 
foe, misfortune IS a triumph Relinguishing peace, O king, 
be active and lOuse (by energ\, for the slaughter of ihy foes 
Placid saints, ijot Lings, attain ptrfeciion, disarming their 
enemies by paiience If persons such as thee, whose ho- 
nour IS their wealth, who are leaders of the bi-avc, submit 
to such insupportable disgrac ,then is magnanimity destroyed 
without resource If digested of courage, thou deem 8ut> 
mission the means of lasting ease, then quit thy bow, ihe 
eymbol of a soverei^, and becoming a hermit, feed here with 
oblaiions the purifying flame Adherence to the compact is 
not good for thee, vahant pnnee, while ihy foes compass ihy 
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for ambitious of victory, soruplc not th« 

use of stratagem m treating with eru raies 7hee, wboby 
force of fate Eud lime ait not surk m the deep ocean of cai»- 
mn}, dull with dimini''! ed splerdour, srd slow to enterprise, 
may foitune again attei d, as thoii nsesr hi e the sun wuh the 
Hew born day, dispel 'i jg bosUle gloom 1 37 —^6 

To return to theenumerat on of analogous sorts of 
metre A true spondaic metre, natued (’^tdyumtala, 
consisting of four spondees, with a pause in the middle 
of the verse wluclt tirtually divides the tctrasticti into 
a stanza of eight, is often mixed, as before observed, 
with the metre termed Gityarya^ contamiog tiie same 
quantity in a greater number of syllables 

Other .j ensures also containing the same quanhty, 
but m a greater number of svUables, occar among tivc 
species of uniform metre The subjoined note* ex* 
hibits several species, in which-^the verse la d tided by 
the position of the pauses in o two parts equal in quan- 
tity , and some of them equal in number of syllables 
Further instances are also stated lu the notes, of metre 
co'itauong the same quantity simiJarlv reducible to 
equal feet -f* Some of the species ol metre which con- 
tain a greater number of sjJlible*-, arc reducible, la 
conformity to the posmon of thetr pauses, to this class:f. 


# it /rw '^7. or Criffi/i j.m V coinixli-d nl i « dactyls and 

fpoiidets Ma tj mciburfd by tlir c sponileei with t iirgh ft syj- 
lable« betoic itie Pn lacjnfiin ^ t “ponHee md d ctyl, and 
aa anipa^st and ^ e, B' r'lmarav 'u t ' ' mrisnred by tvwo S|> 0 [i* 
■dee? foi-r short v I ab es and an 'tn , J Ud/fiaui^a^j c mjjo^ 
ot altr.TndlL ar''i])lidiT ichji and n p , md s \erd l' r » 

a* Cufumu a, yfanrguv a vuu^a Cuum djn > I ilajjt ficc 
t Dod haca tDm[X)fcd < i three Jaciyb and a spontite To'^ta cin- 
taming four aoansLats, PrTvuUtsAa/ay i by lb t* inap'cst* 

with jn aiiiphibiHchys tor ihe scccaJ loot , t/ / , a «ip ciaolCAan- 
,, and Jo ne others 

t Thus comb nes twos triple kiuis, the ^ unviu7^ and 
ChoidravarWi So Crauackapada, is composed otHwo spccica before- 
mentioDCd, the OitviJnuanJia jnd Mari^kn a 
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All thcs<r varieties of mfetre have a great analogy to 
die Mdlrasamitca and other species before described^ 
which similarly contain the quantity of i6 short sylla- 
bles or 8 long , reducible to lour equal feet 

Among the kinds of metre described at the foot of 
the preceding paragraphs, the l)(iS nuca^ Tolata and 
Pramitacshara are the most common A slan?a in the 
anapaestic measure namtd Pramitacshura^ in which each 
verse exhibits allueration at its close has been already 
quoted from the fifth canto of the Ctra^afwna of Bha' 
»A\i The specimen of anapae-tic measure Totna^ 
which will be here cued from the close of the Na/oJaya^ 
IS a further instance of alliteration introduced imo eve- 
ry stanza of this singular poem 

To 1 ACA 

An sanLahr vanLshu ^ iichain padam Apadam Apad 
am 4’ pad am a 

Stic’hadan cha \at hand janA\a Har in yatam a^atamava 
tam4 yata Aid 

[See Plate B Fig 7 ] 

*' The luclvle«s and despondent croud of his foes found m 
t fie forests a cafamitous place ot sonow , aiuf p^o^J^e is 

constani to him, whu gave happine''S o a si »ceii U alfit lon- 
ate people, as she clings to Hari, who blci.st& the i^jihle^s ” 

4 46 

It has been before said, that, in several sorts of 
metre, the pauses would justify the division of the 
stanza into a greater number of verses than* fojr and m- 
stances have been shown, vvherf either the number of 
syllables, or the quantity, would be tlie same m each 
vcfsc of a stanza of eight, twelve, or even sixtci n short 
verses In the following specits of metre, the verses 
tf thestanw, iwbdividcd according to the pauses, arc 
unequal. 




*fH;gTi;iksniiir^^aa*53i*i^ns9l‘lns^fa!iq^ STaaift^r fi«ilf«>5fn 

Ft^ t 


9 



awT aj janrH^ ^ l ^ 5( 
art^n I BTjnjhnqTj^ 
Tnui ^]^^fa7Mi?wT[T 

It ^ 

^aiv^tfraram i aiifll 
fflfiraa *farfi 3 ^ 
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T«k ^Ardulavicridita, Zivtx^ common metre, of wbicH 
examples occur in the former volumes of Asiatick Ke- 
searches*, is a tetrasticli in which the verse consists of 
nineteen syllables divided bv the pa^lbc into portions of 
twelve rnd seven syllables respectively The following 
instance ot this metre is from the close of the first book 
of Ma'gha s epick poem , where N a^'reda, having de- 
livered a message from Indr a UKitmg Crishn^a to 
war with Sis'ufaTa, king of the Chedis^ departs, leav- 
ing the hero highly incenbcd against his kinsman and. 
enemy 

[See Plate C Fig i J 

O in it>nclavoto'L’ha sa ingm a, iti 
VvQ hi noa va chan nabhas 

rasniinn uipaiire purab sura munav 
Indo h sii}an vibhroti, 

S atrn n a m ani'i am vina s a pis unah, 

Crndd’hosvi Chaidjain pi an, 

V vomniva bhrucvti ch bafena, v adane 
Ceius chaca r a padam 

* While the divme sige, having delivered ihis discourse, 
asr ended ihe skv beannir bis front the radiance of the 
moon the hero, armed with a b<j\v, luteicd an expression of 
assent and the frown, w’liich fnund place, on his brow wreak- 
fiil against the pniice of the Cbtthsy was as a portent in the 
heavens, forelokenmg destructum of his foes ’ i 75 

The Mandj. cranta ^ which is the meKe in which 
the Meghiidutn is composed has pauses suddividing 
each vene of seventeen syllables into three portions, 
contain mg four, 3ix, and seven syllables respectively 
VIZ two spondees , rwopymehn and an iambic, a cre- 
tic, trochee, and spondee The Hauni differs from 
the preceding m transposing the first and second 
portions of the verse, and making the third consist of 
an anapwst between two iambics An instance of it 
will be fubsequcntly exhibited 


VoL X 


Vol 1 p 27^ 
Ff 
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The example of the firft mentioned metre, here in- 
serted, IS from the Megha duta This elegant little 
poem, attributed as before observed to Ca'hda'sa, 
and comprising no more than 1 1 6 stanzas, supposes a 
It&csha or attendant of Cu ve'ra to have been separated 
from a beloved wife by an imprecation of the god 
Cuve'hAj who was irritated by the negligence of th# 
attendant in suffering the ceJeftial garden to be trodden 
down by iNDR-r’s elephant The distracted demigod, 
banished from heaven to the earth, where he takes his 
abode on a hill on which Ra'ma once sojourned,* 
entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate mes- 
sage to his w ife 

* ^landau at a metre 
[Sec Plate C Fig ^ ] 

6 Jatara \ans3 t, bbuvana vidiU pushcdravartacanam, 

J d na rai twa in , prat nil pui usan, ca marupam, Maghenah 
Tend rthuwdii, in'aji, vid hi-sasad dtiraband’hur, gato- 
bam 

Ta ehna mogba \ arani ad’higiinc, nad’bame labd’haca ma 

7 Santapta na n twam asi ft aran an , tat, pay6, pnyayah 
Sandcaam me bara, d’hanapati crod’ha-vis Icshitasya, 
Gantavya ic va^tir Alaca na ma yacshes wara n am 
Va hVodjaRa- st’bita-hiTR s’lras -chandrica -d’heuta- 

harmya 

1 KNEW thee sprung from the celebrated race of diliivian 
clouds, a rami^ter of In dr A, wbo dost assunae any form at 
pleasure to thee 1 become an humble suitor, being se- 
parated by the power of fate from my beloved spouse a 
request preferred ju vam to the noble is better than success- 
ful solicitation to the vile Thou art the refuge of the in- 
flamed therefore do ibou, O cloud, convey to my beJoieda 
message fTOtn me who am banished by the wrath of the god of 
riches Thou must repair to Ahtca the abode of the lord of 
Yacihas^ a palace of which the whitened by the moonbeam 


* Called Ramagtn 
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From the cregcent on the head of S iva, who feeecus fixed m 
the grove without ” 6 and 7 

The Stchanniy also a common metre, distnbutes 
setenteen syllables into portions of si-t and eleven , 
an iambic and two spondees in the one, and a tribra- 
ches, anapaBs>r, dactvl and lanibrc in fhi other Tins 
IS the metre of the Anand'i lahia:, a h\mn of which 
Sanc AR A'^CHA^RYA IS tlic reputed autlior, and which 
IS addressed to SbvA', the Sa<tt<^T ener^^ of Si% a or 
Maha'’de''v^ It comprise', a hundred stanzas of oi- 
thodox poetry held in great estimation by the devout 
followers of Sancara the devotional poerfy” of the 
Hindus does not ufuall) employ metre of so high an 
order 

Examples of this measure will bt shown in a sub’* 
sequent extract Irom a woik of a very different kind- 
a drama, by Bh iv arho^’t! entitled ^LJuti Mj-d haua 

The Mahm\ consisting of fifteen sy 11 ibles, places 
two rnbrachys and a spondee in the one ^ubdn ided 
portion of the \erse, and a cretic, trochee, and epondee 
in the otlier An instance of it occu^^ in a former e"-- 
tract from the Cnd idijiunna '1 he follow ing example 
of this metre is from the dmna abovementioned Ihc 
passage is descriptive of a love sick rnaid 

fildUni metre 
[See Plati- C Fig 3 J 

Panmndila-mrm all mlanam angam , prantuh 
Cat’bam api p^uv jra prarl ’hanabluh Cnyasu 
Calayati eba hiraanb6r nishcalancasya lacshmim 
Abhinava can-danta chcb*heda canlah capdlah 

‘ Her person is weary like bruised threads uf a lotos , scarcely 
can the earnest intreaties of her attendants incite her to any 
exertion, her cheek, pale as new wrought ivory, emulatea 
the beauty of a spotless moon I 22 

F f 2 
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Thb Prakarshnfj con taming thirty syllables, sepa- 
rates a molossus, from two pyrnchii, as many trochees 
and a spondee An example of it will be sJmwn in a 
subsequent extract from Bhavabhu'ti’s drama 

The Ruehtra'i with the same number of syllables^* 
di^ins two iambics, from two pyrnchii, a trochee and 
cretic The opening stanza of the Bhaiitcavya may 
serve as an instance of thii» metre The poem bearing 
that title* IS on the subject of the adventures of Ra'ma 
I t IS comprised in 22 cantos Being composed pur- 
posely for the practical illustration of grammar, it ex- 
hibits a studied variety of diction in which words ano- 
malously inflected are most frequent The style, how- 
ever, 13 neither obscure nor inelegant and the {jocna 
IS reckoned among the classical compositions m the 
SamcrU language The author was Bhahthiuaai not, 
as might be supposed from the name, the celebrated 
brother of Vjcrama'ditya but a grammarian and 
poet, who was son of S'Ri'o’HAnA swa'mI, as we arc 
informed by one oi his scholiasts Vihya^ vinodb 

Ruahtra metre 
[See Peatb C Fig 4 ] 

Abhun nnpa, vibud’ha-sac’hah, parantapah, sruianirii 6 , Da® 
arat’e’ha ny ndahntah, 

Gunair varain, bhuvaiia hita-cbch’halcna, yam Sanaianah 
pitaram ap gamat swayain 

‘ He, whom the eternal chose for a fether, that be might 
beneht the wor^d [in a human form,! Was a kmg, a friend of 
the gods, a discomhter of foes, and versed m science hta 
name was Das a a at* a a He was a pnoce emioeni for bin 
virtue® ’ 1 1 

Tub Sfa%.aJatu/ distributes twenty syllables m tlircc 
portions of the verac one conttunu^ tw© spondees 
and a bacchius , the second four short syllables and an 

anapapest , 
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anapaest ; the third a spondee, pyrrichius, and iam- 
bic. The SragShara a very common metre, differs 
from \t, only in the third portion of the verse, which 
contains a trochee, spondee, and bacchius but here the 
number of syllables in every subdivision is equal viz 
seven In all the other instances above described, the 
subdu isions of the regular verses were unequal 

The following sorts of metre, which arc usually em- 
ployed, have no pauses but at the close of the verse. 
The Di ata ’Lilamhta contains in each verse two ana- 
paests preceded by three short syllablesvand a long one, 
and followed by a trochee Instances of this measure 
have been already cited in an extract from the Ctrdtdr* 
jumya The Sragvtnt is measured by a trochee, spou- 
dee, and iambic repeated , as the Bhujangaprayaia js by 
a similar repetition of an iambic, trochee, and spondee.^ 
Both sorts of metre arc of frequent occurrence m clas- 
Bick poems 

The Vasantatiiaca, which consists of a spondee, iam- 
bic, tribrachys, dactyl, trochee, and spondee, is one of 
the metres in most general use It commonly occurs 
as a change from other metre But the whole 5tli canto 
of Ma'ohas poem ism this measure The Chaura 
parj^hasica, a short poem before described, is in the 
same metre, and so 13 a pathctick elegy on the death of 
a beloved wife which occurs in the Bhamam •vtlaxa a 
collection of miscellaneous poetry by JagannaT'ha 
FanAua raja It begins thus 

Vasantatilaca 
[SeePi,ATE C Fig 5 ] 

* Since fate, alaa ^ ib became adverse, and the gem of kindred 
IS departed towards heaven, lo wbom, O luy Sool, wait thou 
tell thy cnef ? and who will appease thy anguwh with re6«h- > 
ing words ?* , 

Ff 3 
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The following passage from some Ruidt poem, is 
quoted mNa'BAiAN'A bhat't'a’s commentary on the 
Vritta Reimcara as a specimen pf this metre in the 
Canyacubja dialect 

[See Plate C Fig 6 J 

Candarpa r6pa jaba tin tumba linha, Cnshna^ L6c6pacca- 
ma hitaa. hin, baiu pifa,ch’h6ii 

Jau bhitJcain viraha-pira nasaii meu Tain Uienu duti 
path ai, cahi bita, G6pi * 

‘‘Crishna, since thoo didft^Bume the form of Cupid, I 
have neglected woildly affairs, suffei ng much anxteiy Ke- 
heve by thy presence the pain of separation which I enduie 
Such wuB the message, with which ihe Gori dispatched her 
embasfiadress 


V SJaca or Vacira 

The most common Sanscrit metre is the stanza of 
four vcrics qontammg eight syllables each and deno- 
minated from the name of the class, Anushtubh Se- 
ver^ species of It have been described Two very sim- 
ple kinds of It occur, consisting of iambic, ox trochaic 
feci: exclusively'!'- The rest are included m one gene- 
ral desieDation:^* But several analogous species arc 
coa^jircnended under the denomination of Vacira 
Here the Uws of ^he metre, leaving only the first and 
eighfh syllables indeterminate, require either a bacchiu 


* Short vowel#, whcD final, are so faintly fionoded, that they aie 
ufoally omitted m writing the pnivincial languages India m Ro- 
man character But they have ht^n here preserved at the close ot 
word# , being necessary, as in Samcni, for exhibiting the metre 
t The first termed l^awunt Ihe otl er Si7»diti Considered as a 
i peciei uf uDilorm metre, the first is also named Naeai^rupmt or 
, and th^ vrpond IS denorniaated Ibeie li also a 

regul^l niAssur^ which alternstss trucheeb and iambics, aud is deoo- 
* andaDother, oamed consisting 

ofTaih dactyS andVsikaidee 

I nunc 
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or an amphibr^fays • before the eighth syllable, and 
forbid an anapae<?t or tnbr^hys after the first, as also 
in the 2d and 4th verses ot the stanza, an amphimaccr 
A variety of this metre introduces a tribrachys before 
the 8th syllable in the let and Jrd verses, and a bacchius 
m the 2d and 4tht And another MirtJ , which admits 
five vancties, requires the penultimate syllabic to be 
short in the 2d and 4th verses , and introduces before 
the 8th syllable of the ist and third verses, a dactyl, 
anapaest, tnbrachys, amphimaccr, or molossus. 

The metre, which is most m use, is one of the spe- 
cies now described, lo which the number of syllables is 
determinate {viz 8), but the quantity variable CV- 
lida'sa appropriates to this metre the term S^hca (ab- 
breviated Uom ATtusktuhh s' loca) i and directs, that the 
fifth syllabic of each verse be short , the siatb, long , 
and the seventh alternately long and short The mytho- 
logical poems under the title of Pura'na, and the me- 
trical treatises on law and other sciences, are almost en- 
tirely composed m Ihis easy verse with a sparing inter- 
mixture of other analogous sorts, and with the still rarer 
introduction of oiber kinds of metre The vaneties of 
fhc Anushtuhh S'h£a^ which most frequently occur, 
jnake the 5th, 6th, and 7th syllables of the 1st and 3d 
verses all long or all sho|:t, or else the 6th long with 6th 
and 7th short Thus varied, it is much used by the 
best poets Ca'uida'sa has employed it in the 2d and 
6th cantos of his poem entitled Cumara sambhava^ and 
m the 1st, 4th, and several others of the Raghuvar/a 
The 2d and igth cantos of Ma'g’ha's poems are m 
this metre, and so is the nth of the Ctraiarjuruja 

The examples, here subjoined, arc frohti Ma'g’ha’b 
poem One passage is part of a speech of Ralara'ma 


* Tb<^ Doctre u uaoi&d Pathya when an smpbibrachja u mtroduced 
in the 2d and 4th sMte fiajrm the i»t avl 3d» 

t dufpalu 
X Ftfula. 
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to CBi$HKt*A, urging him to the immepiiale commence* 
meat of bostrhtiea egainst Sibupala the other is ex> 
ttacted from Udd’hava’s reply, dissuading Cfiii>HvA 
from instant war, am d advising hia previous compliance 
with Yud’hisht'hiba’^ invitation to assist at a sojenjii 
sacrtEce which the king wafi on the pmnt of celebiAting 
Lf4raprast ha 


[ScePiiAT^ G Fig 7 ] 

Balara ka speaks, ‘ A proved enentv, and a tried fnend, 
are mosJL to be regarded , for they aie knoarn hy their actions 
olberk, presiimea 10 be so, from temper or affinity, qiiy be 
found in tb<<ead lo be friend or foe Peace may be ai4mrataefi 
■with a natural enemy, who confers benehts, not wiib a pte- 
sutnptive friend, who commits outrages , kindness, or iiijurTp 
3& the^t^per t«t of t*oth Thte king of the CbdJis was oftendU 
ed* O^HAhi, by thy seiture of Roc'HHt iki for woman rs the 
chifcf cause, that ibe uwft of discord takes root Wbiht thou 
wert engaged in subduing the offspung of the earth, he be- 
sieged this cuy, as darkness encircles the skirts of whil^ 

the sun i6 remple To hint, that he lavished the wife of’ 
VaBHuu is^^nough the narration of cnines is too disgust 
ful. Thus aggrieved hy thee, anef having much injured us, 
the SOftofSauTAS ra vas isan enemy demonetiated by deeds 
Tbesian, frho is negligent, while an eniaged ft>e tneditatei 
a^^tesMoos, aldeps m the wmd with Are under his arm Wliat 
foffieafTing man, who would cheerfully dissemble a slight and 
single injury, canpatieatly endure repeated wrongs At other 
times, patience becomes a tnati', and pudency, a woman but 
Talont befits the insulted wamot , as modesty should be laid 
^ide by a woman In the nupt+ri bed Whoever lives, (may 
none so hve M tort mod by the pain of maths from his ene^tiv ; 
would that he had never been born, vainly ginngiiis mother 
anguish. Dust, which, kicked hy the foot of the traveller, 
nbCB and settles on bis head, tg less conteiriptible than the das- 
Ufd,. who «s under wrongs,’ 2. 4d 


Ud^'hava m reply addressed to CiisasrA, 

£Sw C; yig. 1 3 
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^7* Th« Ja«t KihSi lunsmea, rcljruig or| il^pe for ai^ 

B^spcia^e capably qf su'itaining the heauiesit burden, ate 
to undeitake the^taiik of a solemn sicriface Even to enetn^ 
who court them, the tnat^nammoas show kindness, as nve** 
conv^ to the ocean the nraj lorents from the inountmnBr 
VTOffltee, used against foefi b) the strong, is M length eucceasi- 
ful , but tnends, onre offended, are ndt easily teconciled evei^ 
by compliances 1 lion thnikcst, that ihe slaughtci of ih9 
foe will most gratify the inhabitants ol heaien but far betU^ 
IS It to present o^nngs, which are desired bv the deitiei^ 
who devour oblations What the virtuous offer, under the 
rrameof ambrosia, m flames, whose longues are holy praferSy 
was the splendid oremnent of tbe ooean cti urnod by tbe 
fatn Mandara The promu»e made by thee to thy fatho^p 
MW^^iahle sister, to toegive her son a hundred cffecvccs, should 
t>e, strjcLly oh^ened, LfCt ihe intelkct of a good man 
yhai p waihout wounding, let hts acnons be tlgorOus, buJ 
tbnciUatory , let bi^ mind be warm without inflaming atifl 
let ' IS word, when he speakt. he ngnUj tiiaintained B^oie 
the appointed boyr, even thou a|t not able to destroy the ty- 
rant, on whom thyself conferred that boon , no more than tjhe 
sun can prematurely cio&e thp day, which he himself enUghU 
piw 5 loj— ato 

V Compm^nd metre 

Inst AIT C¥;a of compound metre have been 
pxbibtEcd uhder th^ desfgnanon of UpufnU, cooststiAj^ 
tjf f«i3 Arffids of binTp?e mefre vanons/y combitieTr, 
tvro of these combinations aic repeated under the hca^ 
pf lialf equal metre wiih the contraated names of j^tTh- 
y^auart and Vifarttac hyana^i Other species of nietTQ^ 
belonging to this class, are in use among ermnent poets ; 
particularly the ^tt^hpiiagra, and Jpara\*acira In tile 
first, bpth verses arc terminated by two trochees and a 
spondee, and begin virh fopr uboit syllables, one 
^O'^rpos^iig a pyrcichuw, and other a dactyl lo the 
ocKl species, both versoa are Urau«atfd by thk^ WBb>P#i 
and begm 1^ tbe preoeebog with l^ur abort ayllabJea; 
but one vec«< int^poaes a 4^ 

fbc other atrocbcc. 
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Examples of the first of these mixed measures are 
very common One instance has been already exhibited 
in A quotation from the ist canto of Bua'ba'vi'’s 
poem of A.EJUNA and the mountaineer Th whole 
tenth canto of the same poem, and the sevc j of 
Ma'gha’s death ot Sh&'upA'tA arc in this mixt metre 
The second is less common but an instance occurs in 
the J8th canto of the Ctru'farjunUa 

The close of the pth canto of Ca^lida'sa’s Ttagku- 
vans'aj exhibiting a variety of metre, in which two of 
the species now mentioned are included, !<> here cited 
for the sake of these and of other species which have 
been before described The subject is Das'pat'ha’s 
hunt, in which he slew the hermit s son a story well 
known to the readers of the Rhumayana 

[See Plate D Fig l] 

* Thus did ihe chase like an artful mistress, allure the 
king forqelfu) of all other bu&me^s, and leaving xo ins ministers 
the butdexi of the state, wliue his paviioii grew by indul- 
gence 

‘ The king, w-tthout his retinue, passed ihe night m soine 
sequestered spxu, reposing on a bed of leaves and blossoms, 
and enlightened by the flame of wild herbs At dawn, being 
awakened by the flapping of his elephant’s eais in place of the 
royal drums, he delighted m listening to the sweet and auspi- 
cious tones of chirping birds 

* One day, pm suing an antelope, aud outstnping hisatten» 

dants, he arrived, ith bis horse foaming with fatigue, on the 
bank of a stream fiequen'ed bv the devout In Us 

-waters a deep sound caused by the filling of a vase, was 
mistaken by the king for the grumbling of an elephant, 

• nd he directed an arro-w towards the spot whence the sound 
proceeded By this forbidden act, * Das rat’ ha transgreised 
for even the wise, when blinded by passion, deviate into the 
pathless waste, “Ah father*’* was the piteous cry which 
issued and the king, anxious, sought it& cause among the 


• The royal and mihury tnbe is prohibited from killing eUphants 
lesf in battle 
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reeds He fovrnd the ya^e , and, near it, a hennit’s soa 
pierced by his arrow, and he stood amazed a$ if mterndlj 
\voiuided The king, of glorious tineiige, who bad al read j 
^ aligiited (rooi his hoi^e eagerly inquired the parentage oT the 
youth, who, resting on the vase, with feeble accent, said 
‘ he jpaN the son of a hermit, bin no priest '* Iristructed by 
hun, the ktiig con\c^(*d the wounded youth to hia blind 
leiits and to theiTi as they approached their only son, he 
related his mistaken deed The unhappy pair, lamenting, 
conjured the kmg to draw the arrow fiom the breast of ihei^ 
woiinrlf d 1,011 ITe youth it as dead The aged hermit Mti- 
fymg hib cLiTbe w iih tears instead of water for a hbaiion, pro- 
nounced this imprecatton on the king In ihy eiUfemc 
age thou shait reach thy fated time, w*th giief like miae for a 
hcioved son ^ Wiule he spoke, as it were a serpent assailing 
txrst and t len dneh irging fatal tenom , C a ua A lya *s lord, 
cnnsLious of the tiist o^euce addiessed him thus “Thy 
cuisc has rallen Iji-t a boon on me, who have not seen the 
b“auteo us countenance of ofTapinlg as hre, fed with fuel, 
feinlisc', 'he soil which it burns ’ The king then said, “ For 
me, who merciless deseiveS death at th> hands, what are thy 
commands ” The holy hennit asked fuel for the funeral pile , 
he and his wife resolving to follow their son m death. The 
king; t ho eatiendanis were now arm ed, promptly fulhUedhii 
cnruruancl, aid remimed dejected, bcanngwith him the hcr- 
luu s cut e, a cause ot his fmure destruction, as the ocean 
einbiaces the devouring hie Again the king addressed hirp 
“ Wise hennit' what shall ihis shameless criminal, who de- 
t’esdeatb fiom thee, nov periorm ” Jdedesired the funeral 
flame to be duly lighted and the king presented the ^ire for 
him and his wife and son 

* The chief of the race of Raghu, attended by his army, 
now retuii’iert to his p thee, dejected, bearing 111 his mind 
the heavy irnprecation of the samt, as the ocean holds withm 
Itself the fire of de^triiution ’ 0 74 — SO 

Tilts extract e\hil)i s, besides two stanzas of Pus- 
i* and as minv of S^imian metre, 4^ both 
belonging to the picsent head, and one, of wiiich an 
example was promised in this place, J scv^l others 


• 75 and 70 

t 77 and 70 most prnjierl^ f he lad 
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^hich have been before exemplified, * and trtq which 
arc less comraoji -J- 

A SINGULAR species of variable iijetre is incniioncd ^ 
hy writers on prosod), who describe it as a stan/a in 
which the verses increase in arithmetical progression 
In the instance exhibited by them the four verses of 
the ttanza. increase regular!) from 8 to 20 sjllables 
V^ri^tics of It are noticed m which the progression is 
not regular the short verse exchanging places with 
the second, third, or fourth 1 he quantity of the 
tyllahles is in general indeterminate but varieties are 
stated in which the \er';e consists of short s}llables, 
Cither ending, or beginning with a spondee, or both 
fading and beginning with spondees 

A class of metre, which admits an inordinate 
length of the verse, is known under the generil designa- 
tion of Dan'iiaca 1 he verse may consist of any num- 
fcer of syllables from to QUO and the specifick 
name vanes accordingh The construction of the 
metre requires that the hx first syllables be short, and 
the remainder of the verse be composed of cretick 
Feet, or, instead of the crctick foot, the bacchius 
These two kinds of metre are distinguished by diffe- 
rent names A verse consisting of anv number of 
anapcEsts within the limitation abovementioned, is 
also comprehended under this general designation , as 
are verses of similar length consisting exclusively of 
lambick or trochaick feu They hai e their peculiar 
denominations 


• Tasdnta ulataQl — and Vprn^a^ajra Itii:hifaQQ^ 
t Maitjuhhushtni 74 (P T D 3 1) ajid Mth-tamayura 80 (2 S-^ 
T, I U S ) 

X For example Arna, which compuscs 10 feet , Aanaja U, 
Vy »Ia la , Jimu fa 13 , &c 
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Examples of these extravagantly long vetsca aW 
to be found inr the works of the poet Va'ka It iS 
unnecessary to insert any specimen of them in this 
place , as an example will occur m a subequent quota- 
tion trora Bhavabuuti’s drama. 

That class of metre which is termed halfcquaU be* 
cause the alternate verses are alike, compn*-es vanous 
sorts, which appear to be compounded of two simple 
kinds With an appropriate number of syllables of a de- 
terminate quantity 

Another class, in which every \erseof the stanafc 
IS different, appear more comjdex But, here also, the 
quantiU as well as the number of sj-llabies being regu- 
lated, the stanza is in fact compo'^ed of four kinds of 
uniform metre 

Till- most common metre of this class is that called 
Ca^uhi Here the nuiiibei of syllables in each terse, 
as well as their qu intily differs, the first \erse com- 
prising an anapa 2 st, lamLiick, tnhrachys, and trochee , 
the second a tribrachys and anapaest with two iambics , 
the third, a trochee, tribrachys, and two anapssts*, 
and the fourth, an anapossr, lambick, and pymchius, 
With three lambicks 

The 12th canto of the CtraUarjunjya is m thii me- 
tre and so IS the I5th cantoof Ma'gh I’s cpick poem 
It begins thus 

[See Plate D Fig 2 ] 

" But the king of the CbeJ s was impatient of the honours, 
which the son of Pandu commanded to be shown in that as- 


* Or the third \crsr may consist of a trochee and dactyl, with t#o 
anap-tsis , or of two trochees, with two mapaeats and tlr« metre u 
denotnmatetl, iti the hrst inrtance SMuraWitKa . , m the lecotid. La* 

iitn 
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■cmblj’ to the fo« of MatThu for the xumd of the proud i* 
envious of the prospenty wf others " 

Othei^ kinds of mitre, in which every terse of the 
stanza differs in the numbet and f|nantitv of sjlljoleg, 
are comprehended under the general name of Gui hu , 
under which also some writers on prosod}* include anj 
sort of metre not described bv Pingala, oj not distin- 
guished by a specific appellation The same denomi- 
nation IS applicable also to stanzas consisting of any 
number ot verbCb other than four An instance ot 
a stanza of six \erses has been remarked m the Mah 
hdrata ^ and another example occurs at the beginning of 
Ma'gha’s poem:}: 

[SeePlaieD Fig 3] 

Dwidb ± cntdtin i, rim nam dn^car 6 ? 

Vid huma r6L.hili, cun aiaiii hiuisanab ^ 

Gatan tircCbchmam auui u saiai’lieh 
Prasidd’ham uiddhajwdlanam havirbhujah 
Patatyad h6 dhauia m-i n sarvatdh 
Cim clad ityiculam icshitdin janaili 

Na'beda descending from the heaitnsio vtsu Cbishna, 
ts ilnis described 

“ F this the sun self parted into two orbs ? Tt is hre shinint^ 
with light divested of smoke The motion of the luinrnarv 
whose charioteer has no legs, is disimgaibhed by its curvatiiri 
The assent of £iame is a known property of fire 1 hen what 
is ibis winch descends diffusing liglit around T. bus was 
the sight contemplated with w under bj the people * M ig'ha 
1 2 

• Hela yu»> KAand Na ea van a Tara 

t Diva CARA on the Vntta Ritnacara 

5 It IS cited by Diva'cara. bhatta a% an instance of a stanra of 
lix. Vet the scholiasts ot the poem omii rlic two fiisr versei,, and 
read the itariu as a tetrastich one c immeotator, however, does 
lem’rrk, that copies of ihc poem exhibit the additional verses , and 
Enother camineuiator has joined them with two more verses m & § - 
paratc stanza 
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VI Prose , and Verse mixed •voith Prose 

I FOLLOW the example of Sanscrit writers on proso- 
dy, in proceeding to nonce the different species of 
prose They discriminate three and even four sorts, 
under distinct names 1st Simple prose, admitting no 
compound terms It is denominated Muclaca This 
IS little used in polished compositions unless in the 
familiar dialogue of dramas It must undoubtedly have 
been the colloquial style, at the period when Sanscrit 
was a spoken language 2d, Prose, in which compound 
terms are sparingly admitted It is called Culaca^ 
This and the preceding sort are by some considered aa 
var'efica of a single species named Chdm'tca It is of 
course a common ^ tile of composition and, when po- 
lished, is the most elegant as it is the chastest But it 
does not command the adnuranoa of Hindu readers. 
3d, Prose abounding m compound words It bears the 
appellation of Uteahea frci%a Examples of it exhibit 
compounds of the most inordinate length : and a sin- 
gle word exceeding a hundred syllables is not unprece- 
dented Tills extravagant stile of composition, being 
suitable to the taste of the Indian learned, is common m 
the most elaborate works of their favourite authors 4t\ 
Prose modulated so as frequently to exhibit porhons of 
verse It is named V-it'tagand li It will occur with- 
out study, and even against design, in elevated compo- 
sitions , and may be expected in the works of tlic best 
writers 

Some of the most elegant and highly wrought works 
in prose are reckoned among poems, as ^eady intimated, 
in like manner as the Telemache' of Fbnblon and 

Tod Abels'^ of Gesxek The most celebrated are 
the Vasavadatta of Suban-d’hu, the Das'a Cnemdra of 
Dan'dI, and the Cadamhan of Va'na 
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The fir^t of these i5 a short romance of which the 
story i!> simply this d arp ^ cb'i r a^oune: ^^ticl 

valiant prini. e, son ot Chivp^ nan'i hinp of Cuswna- 
^ i»aw in a dream a beautiful maiden of whom he 
became dcspi-ritcl) enamoured Impressed with the 
belietj that a person, sacli au seen by hiui in his dreatn, 
had a real existence he rcsilves to tra’^el in scirch of 
her, and departs, attended on!\ by his confidant Maca- 
RANDA WJiiIe reposing under a tree in a forest at the 
foot of the r>nS h\a rmmnrains, where rhe\ halted, 
Mac An AND A o\ erhears TWO birds tonv ersing, and from 
tlieir discourse, he h irns thir the pnnress Va\a\a- 
BAT JTA^ ha\ing rcjetl-^d all the suitors who hirl been 
a.ssembled b\ the king lier father for her to m ike choict 
of a husband had seen C \x d tEP xc f' ru in a dream 
in which she bad e\cn dreunt his name Her corifi 
dant, T vma'ltca senLb\ her in search of the pnnee, 
was armed in tiie siiiie forest, a d is discG\ercd there 
by Macaranpa bhe delivers to the prince a letter 
from the princess, and conducts him to the king’s pa- 
lace He obtains from the princess the avowal of her 
Jove, and her confidant, C \l x ri reveals to the pnnee 
the violence of her passion 

Thr lovers depart together but, passing throiigh 
the forest, dtc loses her in the night After Jung 'ind 
unsuccessful search in the course of which he reaches 
the shore of the sea the prince, grown desptra'e 
through grref, resolves on death Bar at the moment 
when he was about to cist himself into the set he heats 
a voice from Leaven winch promises to him the reco- 
vci'y of his mistress and indicates the means After 
wnne time, Candaepa ct^TU finds a marble statute the 
precise resemblance of Va'^ xvadaita" It prov ts to 
be her, and she quits her marble form and regains am, 

• Same with Pjt ah fiura or Pat ah puira , the ancient PaUbothra, 
yaw Ptiva As lies Vol IV p ii 
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mation She recounts the circiimbtanccs under which 
she was transformed into stone 

HA\rNG thus fortunately reco\cred his beloved 
prmccbs, the pance proceeds to his city, where they 
pass many jears in uninterrupted happiness 

This story, told in elegant langua^^e and intermixed 
with many flowery descnptions in a poetical style, is 
the Va's A vADA tta'' of SuB4Nt) 1 L I’liere is an al- 
lusion, however, in BHA^ARHu'^ls drama*, to ano- 
ther tale of Va'sa\ ADAT rtS having been promised 
by her father to the king Svnj \ya and giving herself 
in marriage toUuAYtNt I am unable to reconcile 
this contradiction othei^ise than by admitting an iden- 
tity of name and difference of story But no other 
traces has been yet found of the story to winch Bha- 
vabhu'ti has alluded 

In the work above described, as in various compo- 
sitions of the bame kind, the occasional irtroduonon ot 
a stanza, or even several, either in the preince, or in the 
body of the work, does not take them out of the class 
of prose But other works exist, in which morr fre- 
quent introduction of verse makes of these a class apart 
It bears the name of Chami^l ann of this kind is tie 
N^ala Cha>npti ot Tkjv’^icram A before mentioni^tl Plus 
style of coipposition is not wi'-hout example m Furapean 
literature The “ Vo\ ige de Bachaumont et de u v 
Chapele,” which IS tjie most known, if not the flrst 
instance of it, in Fievd^ has found imitatois in that 
and in other languages The inventor ot it 

has been equally fortunate and a numerous list may be 
collected ot works e\pre''sl}’' entitled Champu\ 


* madha' \.a Art 2J 

t Ab ihe A rii in <!o Cham^u, Ginga Chsm^u, iiindivanna C gm 
pu, Ac 

VoL. X. G B 
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The Imlian dramas arc also mstances of the mixture 
of prose and \erse , and as already mentioned, they like- 
wise intenmxed a variety of dialects Our own Ian- 
euage exhibits too nian> mstanccs of the first to ren- 
der it necessary to cite any example in explanation of 
the transition from verse to prose In rcs^ard to mix- 
ture of languages the Italian theatre presents instances 
quite parallel in the comeHn s of Angelo Beolco 
surnamed RuzAvrr * with tins difference, however, 
that the dramas of Kuzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces, while the dramatists intermingle 

-various dialects in their serious compositions 

Notwithstanding this defect, which may in- 
deed he ed s I h'- removed b} reading the speeches 
in a version, tlie theatre of the lltuJus is the 

most pleasing part of their polite literature and the 
best suited to the Europ<an taste The reason proba- 
bly 18, that authors are restrained more within the 
bounds of poetic proljability, when compobing for ex- 
hibition before an audience, than in vvnting for private 
perusal or even for public recital 

The Sjczmtalu by Ca'ltda’sa, which certainly is 
no unfavorable specimen of the Indian theatre, will 
sulhciently lastif) what has been here asserted I shall 
conclude this essay with a short extract fromBHAVA- 
bhu'tI’s unr vailed drama, entitled Mulalima P haiui , 
prefixing a concise argument of the pUy, the fable of 
which IS of pure in\Lntion 

‘ BiiuTiv vs a, minister of the king of Vudmiivan\ 
and De v au v.T i in the serv ice of the king of Uderhhay 
had agreed, when their children were yet infants, to 
cement a long subsisting friendship, by the intermam- 


VV AL&aa & poem on Itahan tragedy 
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age of Ma LATi daughter of the first with Ma'o’uava 
son of the latter The king havuig indicated an in- 
tention to propose a match, between Dhl"rivasu'"s 
daughter, and his own favourite Nandana, who waJ 
both old and ugly, the minister is apprehensive of 
giving offence to the king by refusing the match , and 
the two fnends concert a plan with an old priestess, who 
has their confidence, to throw the joting people in 
each other’s way, and to connive at a stolen marnage 
In pursuance ot this sclieme, Ma'd ha\ i is sent to 
finish his studies at the city of the Fadmdvati under the 
care of the old priestess Camandaci By her con- 
trivance, and with the aid of Ma'lati’s foster sis er 
Lavangica, the young people meet and become 
mutually enamoured It is at this period of the storv, 
immediately after their fir^t interview, that the play 
opens The first scene, which is between the old 
priestess and her female pupil Av al6cit a, m a very 
natural manner introduces an intimation of the pre- 
vious events, and prepares the appearance of other 
characters, and pariicuhrly a former pupil of the same 
pnestess named SaudaminI, who has now arnved at 
supernatural power by religious austerities , a circum- 
stance which her successor Aval^cita has learnt 
from Capa lacun dala the female pupil of a tremcn- 
dous magicLan Aghoraqhanta who feequears the 
temple of the dreadful goddc',!* near the cemetery ol 
the city 

‘ The business of the play commences , and Ma - 
u’hava, his companion AI 'vcaranda, and servant 
Calahaxsa appear upon the scene Mau’ava re- 
lates the circumstances of the interview with Ma latJ, 
and acknowledges himself deeply smitten His atten- 
dant produces a picture which Malat! had drawn of 
Ma d’hav a, and which had come into his hands from 
one of her female attendants In return Mad’hava 
delineates the likeness of MAUATf on the same tablet 

Gg a 
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and v.ni'cl under it an impassioned stanza It 15 re 
stored , and being in the sequel brought hack to 
MalatI, tbeir mutual passicn, encouraged by their 
respective contidants, is naturally increased 'I his in- 
cident luruishes matter for sc', eral scenes Mean time, 
the king had made the long expected demand , and the 
minister has returned an answer that ‘ the king may 
dispose of his daughter as he pleases ’ The intelli- 
gence reaching the lotcrs throns them into despair 
Another uuerview in a public garden takes place by 
the contruance of Ca xi a m> •i.ci At tins moment, a 
ciy of iciror announces that a tremendous tiger has 
issued from the the tomple ot S'i\a an instant after, 
Nand^vas youthlul sister M auai anti ca is re- 
ported to be in imminent danger 1 hen M ab hava's 
compan'on, IMACAitANUA, seen rushing to her 
rescue He has kilkd the tiger He is himself 
wounded This p’s^es behind the scenes Mabai Atr- 
PICA , sa\ed by the valour of Macakanda, appears on 
tiie stage The gallanr \ouih is brought in insensible 
By the caie ot the women he revnves and Madaaan- 
TicA of Lourse tails in love with her deliverer The 
prcpaiations for tVlAZATfs v\edtling with Nanpana 
die announced "I he women arc called away Ma- 
D HA\ A in despair resolves to sell his living flesh for 
food to the ghosts and malignant ‘•pints as Ins only 
lesourte to purchase the accomplishment of his wish 
He accordingly goi s at night to the cementery Pre- 
vious to bis appcTuncc rlieie, C ap vT vco w'p'ala', 
in a short soliloquy, has hinnd the magicun s design 
of offering a human ‘sacrifice at the shrine of the 
dieaoful j^oddcos, and selecting a beautiful woman for 
the V cum IM a n h w a appears sa a vender of hu- 
man flesh , oflermg, but in \ain, to the ghosts and 
demons the flesh off his limbs as the purchase of the 
accomplishment of his wish He hears a cry of 
dihcrcsa and thinks be recognises the voice of MaTatI 
Ihe scene opens, and she is discovered dressed as a 
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vicfim and tlie magician and sorceress preparing for t)ie 
sacrifice They proceed m iheir drtadlul preparittves 
Ma d'hava rushes forward ro her rescue she flies to 
Ills ar 1 s Voices arc licaid as of pi^rsons in se.irch of 
MVl All Ma'd’hyya, pacing her in safetv en- 
counters the magician They quit the 5 tag» hghtina;. 
The event of the Lombat is announced by the sor- 
ceress, who vows ^engeanre against Ma^’d hava for 
slaying the magician her preceptor ’ 

Thf fable of the play would hue been perhaps 
more pidicioudv arranged if this yen theitiical situa- 
tion had been introduced uiarcT to the close of the 
drama Bhaiaeul^ii has plired it so early the 
fifth act The lemaining five (for tlie play is m ten 
acts) have les^. interest 

‘MVlaii who had been stolen bv the magician 
while asleep, being now' restored to her friends, the 
preparations for her wedding with Nand^na are 
continued B) ccmtnvance oi the old pnestess, who 
adi ised that she sliould put on her wedding dress at a 
paiticalar temple M^laianda assumes that dress 
and is camea in proccosion, in place of Ma'lati, to 
the house of N\m>ana DisgUbtLd with the ma-cu- 
hne appearance of the pretended bride and ofFcndea 
by the rude reception given to him, Nandana 
to have no further commnncitioi with his bride, 
vows anti eori''ign'' her ts) bu s'ster’s care flhis 
of cour e produccb an inteivicw between the lovers, 
in which Macatianda discovers In m^elf to his mis- 
tress and she consents ro accompany him to the 
place of MaTati s concealment The friends ac- 
cordingly assemble at the garden of the temple but 
the sorceress, CapaTacla uala", watches an op- 
portunity, when M \^la r 1 is unprotected, and carries 
ter off m a flying car The distre-s of her lover and 
friends IS well depicted and, vvh'^n reduced to despair 
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bein^ hopeletiS of recovering her, they art happily 
rclic\cd by the arrival of Svuda'mini, the former 
pupil of the priestess. She has rescued Ma'lati 
from the handi of the sorceress, and now restores her 
to her despairing lover The play concludes with a 
double wedding ’ 

From this sketch of the story it will be readily 
perceived, that the subject is not ill suited to the stage 
and making allowance for the belief of the Hindus in 
magick and supernatural powers, attainable by worship 
of evil beings as well as of beneficent deitic;^, the 
story would not eien carry the appearance of impro- 
babilitv to an Indian audience Setting aside this 
( onsideration it certainly conducted with art , and, 
lot vith'^taudiUi; some defects in the fable, the intcreft 
ipon the whole la not ill preserved The incidents arc 
unking I'he intrigue well managed As to the 
; \ L, it ta of the highest order of Sanscrit composition 
and the poet', , according to the taste, is beautiful 

X SH A’' I now close thib essaj with the promised 
extract from the pkiy here desenbed It contains an 
example, among other kind^ of metre, of the Daddaca 
or long stanza and is selected more on this account 
than as a fair specimen of the drama This disad- 
vantage attend-^ all the quotations of the present essay 
To which another may be added that of a prose 
translation, which never conveys a just notion or the 
original verse 

Extract from Mahai Mud'ha'va Act 5. 

M'd’hava continues to viandir tn the cetMitry, 

“ Human flesh to be sold un wounded real flesh from the 
members of a man Take it Tatve it, 


inushtuhh LScePLiTfcD big 4] 
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* How rapidly the Pats<ichas flee, quitting ihcir temfick 
forms Alas ' the weaknChs of the^e beings 

He walks about 

‘ The road, of this cemetery is invoWed m darkness Here 
IS before me “the river thai bounds it, and treine idous is 
the lojimg of the stream, breaking avray the bank, while its 
waters are embarrassed among the fragments ot skill U, and its 
shores resound hornblj with the howling of sh ikals and the 
erv of owls screeching amidst the contiguois woods •” 

behind the semes 

‘Ah’ unpitying ftther, the person, whom thou wouldest 
make (he instrument of conciliating the king s mind, now 
perishes * 

Ma d’h listening vnth anrtety^ ‘'I heud a sound pierc- 
ing astne eagle s cry and penettating my soul as a voice but 
two well known My heait Reis iciit witlnn me, my limbs 
fail , 1 can scarcely stand What means this f 

‘ That pitious sound issued Irom the temple of Ca f \ la 
Is it not the resoit of the wicked ^ a place lor such deeds ^ ^ 
Be ii whdi It may , 1 wiU look ' 

He walLs round 

The scene opens y and disiovti s Cafv'/ vcl n Val a' 

Aghobaghanto, ergugei^ ni ■.< f shipping the idol, 

and drtssed as «■. 'lutini 

AIa L ] ‘Ah unpitying falhrr’ ‘he person^ whom thou 
wouldest make the instrument ut co iciUiatmg the kings 


* Sardula vrcndjta [S£e Pl vte D Fig o ] 
t Mandatranta [See I’cail D Fig 0 ] 

X The Praent original ot tbia pas age, tuough prssr, is too beau- 
tiful to be omitted 

ladflda nicarun a ’ eso dan i n ai enda chitlai ahobaaran’anj aon 
kibajjai Hd amba sinchamaahiae ’ tarn api badisi debba dubbils- 
aid^oa Ha NHladiaiaa-jividti, iin na cdluusdifliitci-asiiha-^a- 
ala-bbibar6, bhaavadi ‘ chirixsi jaii ibida^ii dace bam sinehena Hd 
pi» lahl Layangj6 ! siyina-ava‘.»ra-tnctta dtnsana aham dC sambutta, 
G g 4 
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mind, now pcnslie'; Ah fond raoihcr’ thou too »rt slain hj 
the evil spun of fate Ah venerable puestess, who lived hut 
foi M4 L^Ti , whose cierj effort was for my prospentv , 
thou hast been taught b\ thi fondness, a lastina sorrow Ah 
gentle Lav \N Gic t ' I have been shown to thee but as in a 
dream * ’ 

Ma d’h ] ‘ hurely it is she Then 1 find her hving ' 

Capa nAcuN d^la ‘wcrA'ipping the rt^o/CxRA la 3 
bow to thee, divine Cha mun da ' 

‘‘I revere thy sport, which delights the happy court of 
S 1 V while the g'ob of the carlh, sinking under the weight 
of ihv stamping rout depresses the shell of the tortoise and 
*,h ikes one poiiioii of the unnerse w^hence the ocean retires 
within a defep abs\ s that iivals hell f " 

Maj thy veleincnt dance contribute to our success and 
flatisfaction , am d<-t the praise of attendant spints astonished 
by the loud laugh issuiiig troin thv ne^Mnce of beads which 
are animated bv the imn ortahzing liquid that diops fiom the 
moon m thy crest ti’ar'urcd by the naiU of the elephant's hide 
lound thy waist, swinging to the violence of thy gestures 
while mouniains are overthiown by the jerk of thy arm, ter- 
rible for the flashes of empoisoned iJ line which issue from the 
expanded heads of hissing serptiUs ciostly entwined The 
region of space mean nine aie co nine ted, as within a circle 
marked by a fli mng hi and, by the rolhng of thy head tern- 
tick for the wide flame of th) eve red ns raging fire The 
siar^ are scattered by the flag that waves at the extremity of 
the vast skeleton which thou bearest And the three eyed 
god exults in the close embrace of Gauri frightened by the 
cues of ghosts and spirits iMumpbaiit + " 


They hath ho’ic hi jute ihe idol 


• V Lira [Sf.k Pl^te D Ftc, 7 ] 
y SarJula vicnJtia [See Plate D Fig 8 j 
jln* >riginal suinziisin ,)mdac:ii tn-tre of the BpccKri deoo- 
mir attd Pt iJnia and Smnav Lrnnta Ihe verse contains 18 feet (2 
Tn 10 C ) or 54 ^)l.Ab e , and the stanza comprises 2l6 syllables 
[bEK Plate D 9 3 
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d’h ] ‘ Ah' what neglect 

The timid maid clad as a victim In dothes and garland# 
stained With a sanguine die, and exposed to the view of these 
wicked and accursed magicians, hke a lawn before wolves, 
IS in the jaws of death , unhappy daughter of the happy Bhu - 
RIVAS ir Alas’ that such should be the relentless course 
of fate*” 

Capa l ] ‘ Now, piettv raaid, think on him ivho was thy 
beloved Cruel death hastens toward^ thee t ’ 

Ma LATi 3 * Beloved Mau ha% a ’ remember me when 
I am gone That person is not dead, who ischenshed m the 
memory of a lover ' 

Capa L 3 * Ah ' enamoured of Ma d’h Av a she wiU be- 
come a faithful dove However that be, no time should be 
lost ’ 

Aghor A, ap the svoQril~\ Divine Cha mun da’ 
accept this victiin vowed m prayer and now offered to thee f ” 

Ma d’h ru'^bing Jorward raists A L AT I in Zuj ar»i5 ] 
^ Wicked magician’ thou art slain ’ 

Capa l ] ‘Avaunt villain Art thou not so * 

Ma l] ' Save me, piince'* She embraces Ma d’hava. 

Ma d’h ] * Fear nothing “ Thy fnend is before thee, who 
banishing terror in the moment of death has proved his affec- 
tion by the efforts of despair Cease thy trembling This 
wicked wretch shall soon feel the retribution of his crime on 
his own head |[ ” 

Aohor A 3 ‘ Ah ’ who IS he that dares to interrupt us 

Capa L ]) ‘ Venerable Sir ’ he is her lover , he is M a d - 

HAVA, Bon of Ca MANDACI s friend, and a vender of human 
fiesb’ 

Ma d’h in tears] * How is this^ auspicious maid ’* 


• Sardu/a v/end:la [See Plax» D Fig lO ] 
f Prabaribim [See Peat eD Fig M ] 

X Prahtrshim [See Plate D Fig 12 ] 

^ Harm [See Plate D tig 'lJ] 
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M *L sigbzn^'] ‘I know not, Pnnce ' I was sleeping 
on the terrace 1 awoke here But how come you m thii 
place ? 

Ma d*h blushing ] “ Urged by the eager wish that 1 
Ifiay be blessed with thj hand, 1 came to thig abode of 
death to sell m>8elf to the ghosts I heard thy weeping I 
came hither ’ * 

Ma l 1 ' Alai' for my sake wertthou wandering regardleas 
of thyselt' ^ 

Ma d’h ] Indeed, it is an oppoi tune chance 

“ Having happily sared mr be'oved from the sword of this 
murderer, like the. moon a orb hum tile month of deiouimg 
Rabuy how 13 my mind distracted with doubt, melted with 
pity, agitated with wonder, infiameJ with anger, and bursting 
with joy ” t 

Aohor ] Ah’ thou Brahmen bo\ ’ Like a stas drawn 
by pity for his doe whom a tiger has seized, thou seized thy 
own destruction, approaching me eng^ge(l lu the woiship of 
this place of human sacntice \V retch ’ I will hr-t graiify 
the great mother of beings with ihj blood flowing from a 

headless trunk 

Ma'd’h 3 ‘Thou worst of sinful wretches' “How 
couldst thou attempt to deprive the triple uorltJ of its rarest 
gem, and the universe of its greatest excellence, to beieave 
the people of light, to drive the kindred to desperation, to 
humble love, lo make vision vam, and render the world a mi- 
serable waste ** 


* Vasania uJaca [SeePtATED Fig 14] 
t Sa rdiils wruSta ^Soc Pijate D Fig 15 ] 
i Sa la vicndtta. [See Plata D Fig 16] 

( Sathartm [Sec Plate Fig D t? ] 

“ A very uncommon metre tunned AvUt^^ha or Hartufae* 
(See Plata D Fig 18 ] 
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* Ah wicked wretch ’ Hast thoa dared to lift a weapon 
against that lender form, which e^en shrunk from the Wow of 
light blossoms thrown in merrj mood by pJaytuJ damseJs 
This arm shall light on ihy head like the sudden club of 
Yama”* 

Achob ] ‘ Strike, villain ' Art thou not such 

Ma l to Ma d’h ] ‘ Be pacified, dear Ma d’hava * The 
cruel man is desperate Absum from this ntedlcss ha- 
za’-d ’ 

Capal ioAghor] ‘Venerable sir, be on jour guard. 
Kill the wretch * 

Ml d’ii and Ac hob, addressiT'g the “Take 

i-ourage The wretch is slam Was ii ev^er seen that the 
lion whose sharp fangs are hited to laceiate the fjont of the 
elephant, was foiled m tight with deer " f 

A noi'^e hthind tht dienes They listen 

‘ Ho’ ye guards who seek Ma lati The venerable and 
unerring Camanhaci encourages Bh6kiva$u and in 
tructs you to beset the temple of Cara la She says this 
sirmge and horrid deed can proceed fiom none but Agh6- 
RAGH ant’a , nor can aught else, buta sacrifice to Cara*!, a , 
be conjectured * 

Agii6r] ‘Now is the moment which calls for cou- 
rage ’ 

Ma L J ‘ Oh father’ Oh venerable mother 1’ 

Ma d*h ] ' ’Tis resolved I will place Ma'lati m safety 
With her friends, and slay this wicked sorcerer 

Capal ] ‘ We are surrounded,* 


1 


Vasanta i\laca [See D Fi-arit Fig Jpj 
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Ma'd*h conducts Ma'lati to the other side^ and re~ 
turns Aghokaghant''a 

Agh6ii ] ' Ah wretch ' ** My sword shall e^en now tut 

thee to piece*;, ritiginu; against the joints of thy boiKs, passing 
instaniaiieoUs rapidity thy tough muscles, and pljyiiig unre- 
sisted in thy flesh like unnst clay " * 

They fght The scene cJjses 

• 5'i.^crnjt [SccPlaieD L ig 20^ 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLES 
INDIAN PKOSODY 


Feet nsed in Sanscrit Prosody 
Teisyll^eic 


M Mol ossus M 


Y j Bacchi-ds B 

i? — — CnETrCLhy' Am- 

phimacer C 

S y u — Akap^itus a 


T -y ANTlSACCHIUf 

f P A LJ MBACCHIUS V. 

HypoBAccinus H. 

J — l^Amphibrachys/ 
ScOLtUS Sc 

B'‘ ^ y Uactylus D, 
^ o o o Tribbachts 
Tr 


Monosyllabic 

L y Brevis Br G — Longus L, 
Feet ufed in Pra*crit Prosody 


1 c One Cala or ^latra 
haro. BRfc.\ia u Br 
S c Two Mjiras or Caias 
Hara Longue — L 
Supnya PvRRHrcHlUs s, 

PfiRIAMBUS, o o P 
3 c Three trai or Cal As 
Talu Troche us — o T, 
Divaja Hmdls y — I 
Tan dai'a I ribr ^cai s 
o « V Tr 

a ay a M air as or Caias 
Cam a bpONU-EUs— — S 
Payu£bara Scolilso — oSc 


Basta Anap^tus o o — - 

A ““ 

Cbaran a KCTY1.V & — y u 

D 

Vipra Frockusmati- 
cos o y u y Pa 
Indrasano 5,c Fire Matras 
or CaUs 

Creticus C Raccuiur 
B P^oN P« Sec 
Svrofa c Matras of 
Caias 

Mo LOSS os M &c 
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Metrf of the Vedas » rpgulaled by ihe number of sylhhks 
Sevtn tlassts subdtvidtd into eight orders 
CLASSFS 


1 1 


I ^h’lih 

-li nlifiibh 

Irthiii 

P( nrfi 

Tn‘:lkfiibh 

laja 

AVsbj^ 

24 

28 

32 

30 

40 

44 

49 

Dam, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

A 5 nri,j 

5 

14 

13 

12 

II 

10 

9 


8 

12 

i& 

20 

2t 

23 

32 

^ajusb. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Saman, 

12 

14 

10 

lb 

20 

22 

21 

Rich, 

IS 

21 

24 

27 

30 


3fi 

BiAfamij 

oO 

42 

48 

54 

00 

to 

7>i 


I)istrihution af the Sjlhibles 

I Ga^tathi' 

1 Tripad, - - S / J = 24 

2 ChdtU'-hpad, - 0 / 4 rr 2 1 

3 Padanivrjt - 7 X > — JJ 

4 Aiip.ioanivnt, U 

5 Nagi. - - 9 f y ho- it 

6 ^ arahi, - -0 ^t>+-y=2 1 

7 BardUmam, - D +74'fc>— 21 

8 Pratinht’lia - 8 h7 hO=21 
g Dwipadviiuj, - - i o— 21 

10 Tnpadviiai, - li/jir — 


II UsHMP 


1, Inpad, 112 

y l 2 


1 C icudl , - - 

8 ) 12 1 b = 

28 

2 Pura [ ihnth. 

12 1 B l .= 

2B 

3 Paroihnih, - 

8f 8 h J2 = 

28 

2 Chatujshpad, 

\ 

II 

28 


III AkushtVbh 


1 ChatuslipM, - - Syi—32 
2 , Tnpad, (b f 12 mz 12 h 
8+12 +or 124 12 f b J- 12 + 
12=32 


ifi Triplets, Telrastji^hs, 

IV Vrihati 

1 ChatUshpadi - - Q / 1 / 

2 - - - b/C2+10/2 = 4G 

J - - - 8/31-12 ~2Ci 

\ Pulhvi,- 8 PS 1-12 1 R = 

2 \iiancusurim {Si,antr ^to^m <1 or 
Vrovrik^ti,) B+ 12 fb 1-6^20 

3 VpaUihladrvTihaU, 8/ j ^ 12 
=r3b 

4 Purastad^Tihau, 12 + 6/3 — 

3 Miliavrihati, (Sal 12 

%3 = 3U 

V pANCTI 

1 Chatushp d, (12/2 18/2) 

1 bjt p - - 12 i b p 12 1- 

8=10 or 8f 121 8 hl2=40 

2 AjIj a^p 8^8-\-12 + 12=:-iO 
^ Praitara-p 12+12 + 8 hg = 

40 

4 hstaro’P - €+12+12+8= 
40 

5 Sanudra-/, 12 + 6+8+12 = 
40 





FSA CSIT POETHY, 




1 Acsharapantti, 5 4zi20 

2 A] f>asahj>{mUt^ 5 ■/ 2=110 

3 Padtpancti - 5/ ^ = 25 

4 - - 4i-ai5 3 = 25 

Pit’hyS, - - . 8X5=40 

J^gdu^ - _ - - ex 0=40 


VI Teishtubh 

1 Jvuushmati» 11+3x4::^ 

2 Jdgati, - - 12+8X4=44 
Puran^dj^oluhmaU, 1 1 (12) 
+ 8X3 

Mfuthyuy 8 + 8+11 (12) +a-f8 

C7/^r>iA/u d, tH- 8 + 8 + B f H ( 1 2) 


Deficient ^nd exuberant Metre 


1 Sancumdti =5 + aX3eX ^Giyatrl) 5 + 5 X 3=23 

2 Cicudmati =6t-iX3 

3 Pipibci med Li^a, = (Tiipad) = manv+rew + inany ex S + 4Vg 

4 Vav^mid hva, =l li+ad)=+w+many+tcw ex. S+lO+8 

5 \ivnt, =a — lex -Gayatn) 24 — !=23 
O Bbur5),=a)- lex (Gay Ur 241-1=25 

7 Vj»a^ — Ji— 2 ex (GavatTi) 8 V*K 1-0=22 

8 Swaraj, =a f2 ex (Gay Un,) 8 1-8 I 10=20 • 


1 Ganai ritta of Pansi^rii Prosody, and Malravritta <f 
Pra'ctip Prosody , regnlattd hj quantity 


J A HYA nr Gm hu Pr Gaha 
30 1 17 — 57 c 

Odd vltsc 30 c =7att (6th= 
Sc urP ) 

tven verse 27 c =7i ft (Oth = 
Br) 

> acl) \ erse ends in L 

Pulse ID l^r veise belorc 7ih 
lit if Pr But ]l 0th 1t be Pr 
then paiiw* aJtei Ut liable 
Pause mid \erbc betore 5tkft 
if Pr 

lO Species Pa h m Pause 
after id tt t3 1-4t=7iU & 12 


+ 18 + 12 M5=57r > llfuia 
Pause placed otherwise Hence 
A Antijanptila and i/5- 

hayaxip'uld u ih Jst verse, 2d, 
or both iiie^ulariv divided bf 
ihe pTu e Cnafaln Kef S or 
A 2d Sc 3d S 4lh Sc or 1) 
Otb Sc (ii (in the short verse, 
Br) A or Pr Hence 

Mvi, hachap / , Jj^ hart^a chapu^ 
ii and Miko hafalay iMtb. 

2d or both verses so constructed, 
T. Ijeretore A t /u+ 3 Chapalas x 
Pal kvi^ /'i/>a//-ir= 10 specie* 


• Ii rhi.re be room to dnnbt w, bether the metre be reduced from 
the next above, oi raised 'lom the next below, the first verse tlcter- 
nomes the questinu , lur it i' lefc red to tlic cl ss to wluch the firxt 
vcisc oi padd belongs If thu do not «uffice, the metre la referred 
to that class which u sacred to the deity, to whom the prayer is -id* 
dressed Sliould this alsaj be msiifiicient, other rules of selecuon 
have been provided Souicumcs the metre is eked oat by ‘•ubstilu- 
tiag or uofu for correspondent vowels ILis in particular, ap- 
pears to bt pract sed in the Samjuddl 


ON SANSCHIT AND 


A(U 


Vanatjons Armt 1st verse 
1080Q, 2d verse 6400 Chap3ij 
lat Terse 32, 2d verse 1 6 

In PrtcTit prosody, 27 species 
from 27 L +3 6' — 30 syll to 
1 L and 55 Br =56 syll 

Speciiick vanet'es Cuhna 
containing I Sc Cuhjt ha, 3 Sc 
Vtsf/c, many Sc Ran no Sr 
Gt^n;Irl 1, Sc 1st, 3d, 5t|] or 7tb 
ft But tills 19 against rule 
which exclude^ amphibrj-th) s 
from the odd feet 

2 Udoiti or t'hs Pr Pi~ 
l^ha 27f30=57c VIZ t2 + 
15+12+13 

3 Upagiti Pr Gihu 27 f 
27 = 5*lc VIZ I2l-I5hl2^ 15 

4 Giti or Vdoa i ha Pr U^~ 
ga ha 30+ 30=00 c viz 12 p 
18+12 + 18 

5 A RTA GITJ or C nand hata 
Pr S.and'ka 32 + 32 = 64 c 

8 ft complete (3+5 =of and 
12 +30+ 12 f 20=04 c) 

Species l6 ('Pat n i &.r ), \arja- 
tions of each verse lObOO 
In Pramt prosody 28 spec cs 
from 2h L & 8 Br to 1 L and 
62 B- 

6 Chandrttm , Sangiii or Git hi- 


n Pr 30 p 32=62 c vir 

12+ 18 f J2 *-20 
7 5 /i" ti, or Pflj?ji/iPr Sin Aw I 
32f30=62c VIZ 12 f 20+13 
1 18 

Also 6 32 + 29=61 c 

Ar^a \ji U) + L in both 

verses 

7 Sugtti, 32 f 27 — 5Q c 

L m first vi rsi nly 

8 Prjgiti 30+29 = 390 

+ L m second verse only 

9 jfnKgitr, 27 + 32 = 59 c 
Reverse O! SugUt 

10 Ma >jug it, 29 + 30=59 c 
Rcvi„rse of Prae; ti 

1 J 29 -f- =58 c 

Upagiti + L 10 both vcTBes 

12 OioTUifiti, 2Q {-33 = 61 C 
Revet 3~e ot Sdngifi 

13 32 { 30=62 c 

A ryagiti — L in last verse 

14 30+32=63 c 
— L 'll hrst verse 

16 Pram 29 h 27=56 C 
Upigjti + L in first verse 
16 Car-^d^ tea, 17 f 22=56 c 
f L n 1st verse 
Ail these kinds admit 16 spe- 
cies as above VIZ Paihtfa^^c 


11 Maira 'iritta or Mutfri oh'hatiiJasy of Samcrit Pro~ 


1 Vaits LIYA, 56 to 08 c 

1 h tal ,/u 14 bio t 14 b 
16 = 00 c 

£nd in C + I 
Short syllable! by pairs (even 
veraeg not to begn with 
2Tal 

2 +/ tt/7 i,a, b nd in D & S 

3 AuPOi-ki ardfistea, 1U + J8 
+ 10+18=68 c End ID C 
h. B 


EtcU kind admits 6 v mctics 
of the short verse &■ 13 
1 f the long , from 3 'ong 
syl) to 6 short begirv- 
nnig tlie one, and from 4 
loiig syll to 1 long fc 6 
abort in the other 
Also the following Bpeciea 
under each kind 
1 Dacihinantua , begin 

With 1 



FKACRIT POETRY 


Cocapnsing 2 varieties 
of tlie odd Tcrses 
I I (or Tu ) , and 
4 of the even verses 
I B (or 2d or 
1th or 5 Br ) 

2 Vdix.hva odd verses 

begin with I 

2 Pruohifa vritta, even verses 
C or PiE 4 

4 Pravnttacc, the 2 preceding 
combined 

5 Apara^ti i6 x4 —64 c 

{Pr^{.h) 

6 CfuiTu^iuSiniy 14 X 4 -56 c 
(Udithj 

2 Ma TRA SAM ICA, it) (4 X 4) 

X 4 — 64 c iLnd or A 
Begin Sad or Pk 
J Mutr^ jjvzii, ij 2d tt S A 
or D 3d If A 

3 Pit hc(L, 2d Sc or Pr 3d S 
or D 

3 Fanavisat. i, 2J S A orD 
3d Sc or Pa 

4 Churu, 2{1 Sc or pB 3d A 
Sc or Pb 

5 UpathUrii, id S A or D 3J 

S or D 


46$ 

6 uhetif the above inter- 

mixed 

The l-.t species admits 24 ra- 
rieties , the 2d, 32 , & the 
3 next, 48 each The vj.- 
uationi of the last species 
arc very numerous 

3 Gitya bta or a cha^aif hnt!^ 
lo p 4 All short syllab^e^ 

4 Dwio handaca , or Cou- 

pler 

1 bit-haot Chudd, 32 Bn 

+ 16L 

2 species 1st verse 

.2 Bfl 2d i6 L 

ov Araii^^nd'i 1st 
verse l6 L 2d 32 Br 
A lso 1 &icAa30 + 32 — 
02 c 

Jst 'Verse 28 Br d-L 
2d30BK L P 

2 C/ivja, 32 +30—62 c 
lbt30Ba 4- L 2d 2S Bb 

"F L 

3 Chulicuot AttruehiTa2^+'lQ 

~5S c 27 Be + L 
Also 3 Chubta 2y 4-3lzr60 c 
ist \ erse 27 Be +h 2d 
29 Br -1- L 


III Mdira vritla of Viacnt prosodv conlmutd from 
Table I 


S DpA-’ S Dwipatba, 13 P 
1 14- !3 f- 11 — 48 c 
3 ft VIZ odd verges 6(4 1-3 
even versi 6 P44 1 
23 flpecw8 Irom 23 L+2Br to 
43 Br 

9 Utcacli ha Pr U^i^ai.h' ka, 
1 1 X 6=66 c 

0 verses, 3tt each 4-l-4~3 
S sj>ec]e>t from 66 Br to 28 L 
4-10 Br 

10 Eola or LoIt, 24/ Irryfic 
Pause 11-4-13 U»ua)h c rd in L 

Voi. X 


12 spe ic-i fiom 12 L to 24 Br 
J I G indh-v Pr Gnni^anay 1 7 
4- 18 (-174- 18=70 

12 Chatusbpada or Chatusli- 
pukhca Pr Chaupaia CkauJ>ajj 
30 / 4 / 4=430c 

10 versLs 7i ft 4 x7“1-L 

Chitta St Ghattananda 31 
X-!=e2c 10 1-84- 13— 4X7 f- 
3 Br or 11 4 7 P 13 = 64-3 X3 
4-54-44-3 4-2-1-2 Br 

1 1 Shat iMda or ''hat padica 
Pr On 91^4 56=152 C. 

H h 
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ON Si^KSCaiT AND 


Cavya J4 fi I hl3 — 64 4X4 
4 2 Br) f 4 = 06, Ullala 28 (15 
4- 13) 2 = 56 Varieties oV 

tbe Tctristich 45 from 90 Bi 
to 44 L 4" 8 14 Varieties af 
tbe whok hUnzj 7 1 from 70 L 
4- 12 Bi to J52 Br 

15 Praija.tir<» Pi Fdj-'Ua, IG 
/4=6ic 4 ft fnJuiSL 

16 Atibln At hilla Pr Atj~ 
/(3iux4=0i<. NoScbiidinP 

17 PacUciilaca Pr Cr far j, 
in / -L=0-lc Q I 4 / 'i I 2 

18 Radda stanza oi nmezr 
i 16 c 

TLZ Jst=15 c =4 ft VIZ { p4 
=4 p4 End in Sc or Fr 
2t}~l2 o =4 It End jn Pr 
Jd = 15 c End in U 
4th = il c =3 ft End tn Tf 
5th=lj c Erd m D 
6th to 9th=Doha as before 
■? species 

19 Padrnavati Pr Fa mu 
32X4=128 c 8 It no Sc 

20 Cundahea Pr Ciani i.ia, 
stanza of ej rht=142 c 

Doha. 4- RoJa or Cav^a 

21 Gaganangana, / 1 — 
100 c 20 syll VIZ 5 L iS. 15 Bi 
End in I 

22 Dwipadi or Dwipadj J*? 
X2=o6 c 64 h VIZ of4ij 
i-L 

23 Chanja, 41 X2=82 c 

10 ft. vjz I Pr pc 

24 S IV ha,2S/ 2 = 56 L- 

7 ft VIZ 6 Pr 4" 8c bee ban- 
9cnt metre 

25 Mala, 45X2=90 c 

11 ft Tiz 4X9+C 4-8 
Also 25 Mala 454-27 = 72 c 
ist verse as above, 2d verse A r^a 

26 CbudicalaPr Cliulala,ii) 
X 2=58 c. Half tbeDoha-P5 

37 Saurashtra Pr Sarait ha, 
\ L P 13+ U P 13=48 c 
Beverse of the Doha 
28 Hzcah, 14 / 4=56 c 


3if6Vi* 4X3+L.lsylI n 
or 10) ft D 

Pr or A sometime* S Not 
end in P S 

29 Mad bubhava, 8x4 = 
32v 

2 ft End in Sc 

30 'fhhin, 1 1 X4=44c 

7 + Sc or D +I + 8 c or So* 
+ Tr +Sc 

31 Dan dacalit, 32 X 4=128c* 
4/4 1-6 f 24 3 or 10-1 8+ 14* 
End'vt L 

32 Dipaca, 10/ 4=40 c 
4f5+Cr uauallv end in Sc, 

33 vUoca Pr Sinhalao 
Iox4 = 64c 

4 It A or Pr but end m A 

J 1 Plavangama Pr Fararga- 
rift 21 / 4=84 c 
0 X j + 1 Be^nwithL 
15 Lila vati, 24or lesi / 4= 
06 IT leaf 6 ft or less not end 
in A, 

C.U Hangita 28x4 = 112c 

5 4645 /3+ L Should begin 
u ilh Pr and cod in S 

17 Fnlihangi, 32X4= 128 c 
8 ft No *>0 End in L 

38 Daimila nr Doimilica , 
32x4=l28c 10f8+14 It 8 

39 Hira or Hirac i, 23 X 4 = 
c 

4H vii 6x3 45 ft 5 Br or 1 
L With 4 Br End in I 

40 Jalad bdi a or Jalabar naa , 
32/ 1=128 c 

Pau.ee 10 1-8 + 6+8 ft 8 Ge- 
nerally Pr End in A 

41 Madanagriba or Madana- 
han, 40/4 =i60c 

10 f8+ 14 + 8=40 

42 Maha ra ilu ra Pr Mara^ 
hatta, 29x4=116 c 

10+8 P 11+ or 6+ 4 / 5 + L 

+ Br 

Al*o the following kinds 

43 Ruchira , 30/4=120 c 
7f It cod in L 



PHACHIT POBTBY, 


44 Cahca , I4x4r=56 c 
Paases 8+6 

■45 Va san a, 20X 4:i;90 c 
4 ft End in C Pauhe before the 

Ijjt 

46 ChauTola, 16 + 14 + l6 
+ 14rz&oc ft A or Pr 
4/ Jhallana , 37 / 4— 1 IS c 
/Ht 5 / 7 + L PaukCB 10+ 10 

bio+7 

48 Aabadha, 12+7+12+7 
= 39 c 
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49 Ma laTl, 16 + 12 + 16 + 

I2=5G c 

Long vcrsca 4 ft short verae end 
111 L 

50 Matta , 20 X 4 = 80 c 
5 tl no Sc 

51 Rauamala, 24 X 4 = 96 c 
6 ft^ 

52 Avalatnbaca, 13 X 4 r: 
52 c 

d it 4 / 2+6 End in L 


IV Mette rt^iilaud hy numher of Syllables 


\ ACTRA, 8 X 4 = 32 «?yll 

2 It between 2 sjll Th« 
species vaf) in the 2d it or 
3d place 

1 Simple ^actra 
L orBr + M Ac (except 
Tr Sc A and, in the even 
verse, C) +B + L or Br 
Therefore lat 4fh & Sth 
syll eitbtr long or short 
5tli short 6th & 7th long 
Eithei 2d or 3d long 
Variations ol the 1st vcrsc 24 , 
Of the 2d 20 
1 Pat HI a 

1st verse as alxive , 2d witli 
be lor 2d It Hence 7th 
syll short 

3 VipL.] ita pat hna 

The picccding transposed 


4 Chapala 

I5t \crse with Tr for 2d ft 
Therctorc 0th & /th syil 
sboit 

5 l^ipuia 

2J Verse (some say 1st, 
others all) with 7th syll 
short Therefore 2<i It D Sc, 
H or Tr 

j or 7 ipecies Bha-vtpula, 
verse (some pay either) 
with D tor 2d ft Ra-vipu^ 
la, with C tor 2d It Navi-^ 
fmla, 2d ft Tr Ta-<ut^ulaf 
2il It H Alu^vipula, 2d ft 
J\{ 1 u-vipula, Sd it B Ja- 
-cipJa 2d it Sc 
Vo inst ince occurs with an 
anipT>-t for the 3dfi or 3d 
pUc^. 


1-1 1 1 



ON SANSCHIT AND 


V jicshara ch handas or Varna vrttta Metre regu~ 
hied by number and quantity 


Rtguhr or uniform vietii , 
equal and ^iimdar verses 
the 'lene^ or jtom font to 

I, ITct\' or Uct’ha i 

X “l-l 

1 Sn, ? =L 2Majii, / “ Bi 

11 At\ UCTA" 2 / 4— 8 
1 Stn, or Cam i, 2 ^ =^5 2 
Rati or Mabi, ^ J S Sir ,, 
/ n T 4 MacJhii, Pr 
It —Y 

III Madhia' 3 x 4=12 

1 Nan, or T-ili, = M 2 
Sasi,Pr 4/ nB 3 Pri\a, 

Pr P/a or Mngi, r = C 4 
Raman or Raman a, j =:A 5 
PanchaJa, or Panch iIt i = H 
Mngendra, Pr Mmnda j vz 
Sc 7 Mandara ih jz s 
Camali, oj Camala, » zz it 


the stanza being composed of 
From one to fi've syilahles in 
iiventy m the stanza 

TV Pbati8hi'’ha'4 X 

4 = i6 

1 Canya, or 1 iroa, Pr Tin- 
va, K g —2 S 2 Ohan, or 
riaiica, r / r= 2 T 3 ^aga- 

1 c Lagahca, iVagam, orN lva- 
lue i,Pr Magana or Nagam^j 
g —'ll 4 Sail, n ^ — P I 

V Supbatisht' ha' 5 

X 4= 20 

1 Pancii, Acftharap-mcti, nr 
Hansa, hr 2 g zz T) 1 
Simmulu, 7 / 2 g- = M S ^ 
HaritabandhT, or Han, 2 ^ / 

2 ^ nr r 1. g — S B 4 Pnya 
2 / r =: A I 5 Yamaca, Pr 
JamAt,a^ n 2 / ~ P I'r 


From SIX to Is.vtnty-i.tx syllables tn the Verse 


1 Ca'YATHi 6x4=21 

1 Tanamad bya, rv— SPS 
2 Vidyultcc iia, or Sesha, Pr 
Seia.'im =38 3 Siaivadam, 

or Chauranaa, « v zz.1. PS 4 
Vafumatj, 1 r r: S P I 5 Va- 
nim, or TUaca, Pr Dtlla, 2 szz 
2 A 6 Yodha, or Dwiyod’ki, 
Pr Vijoha,2r =TSI 7 Cba- 
[Branca Pr Chauuarisa, r v — 2 
PS S Manthana, or Cama- 
vai^ra, (half of the Saranga), 2 

r rrSlT 9 bine' hanau or 


Somarap, (halt of the Bhujang- 
rpra /ala), 2iizz\ PS 10 Ma- 
lati, SuniaUtj, Vasiinta, or Ca- 
mni canta, = IPT 11 Da- 
n 01 aca, 2 7i =3 P 

II UsHMH 7 X 4 = 2 S 
1 Cumaralatita, (2 + "i) } ^ g 
~l 4- Tr S 2 Matlalec li’a, 
7»r^ = SDS 3 Hansoniala 
1 T g — AT S 4 JVLid humatr, 
2ng — 2^ A 3 Sumjuica 
T g I — 2 T C 6 Suvas.i, nj I 

— 2 P D 7 C^rahanebj, ns I 



PBACKIT POETBY 


^ 2 P Sc 8 Sirsha, Pt i ^ 

1 wg" z: 2 S M 

III Anushtueh 8x4 

== 3t2 

1 Chitrapida, 2 M 2^ = 2 
D 8 2 Vidjunmala, Pr Bij- 

jumala, (4 + 4t)2 m g — 1 
S -p 2 S 3 Manardca, or Mj- 
navacrida, (4 + 4t1 / ^S— 

T I + T I 4 Hansaiutd, w n 

2 ^ S D B 5 Pramdn[c.i, 

Nagaswarnpini, or Mdta'licj, j t 
I g —A\ 6 SirmDica,nrMai- 
\\c\, r j g i ::z 4^ T / Vuani, 
/^2^rz2l'lS S Tunga, 2 
« 2 ^= 3 PS 9 CamdU 2 / 

jir n2P2l 10 Hausapadi, 
2^ot 5^2STI 11 Ivldta n - 
gi, ffj 2 / ~ S 1 1 ^ 12 

Kambbfl, nlgm—'lVlS 

IV Vbih ATI 0 / 4 = 36 
1 Haiainac bi, (3 PO), r t j 

= C p 2 P I 2 hliuiagast- 
bU''iit<i, (7 -p 2;, 2 f/ >n nz 2 P 
A -p S 3 Bbadnca, r w r = 2 
T \ I 4 MahaPcMimf, 3 r = 
T ^ B I 5 Sarangi, or Samgi 
nvJ = 2rSA 6 Pavitra, Pr 
Pai/fUa, mhh r =2 S P A / 
Camala, 2wrzi3PA S 
Buuba, nii/z:PTr FS y 
Tomara, j 2 ^ = A I P T 10 
Hup iinali, rn— 3SM ll 
iVlanjin id byd oi Manibandba, 
W r j = D 2 T I 12 Bhu- 
jangasingata^ i ^ A 3 I 

V pANCTI 10/4 z: 40 
1 Sudd hdviraj, m ^ j ^ = S 
T 3 I 2 FausVd, {5 'j|^m » 

f/ if zz S D p A b or m tt j s zz 
S D -pA J 3 Mayurdaafini, } 
j r g zz4 T B 4 Mdtta, (4 p 
6), m M r g iz: 2 S P 2 P S 5 

Upd»l*b ta, 1 2 t B) / 2 / if =8 -p 

2AI 6 KucmavatiorChatiipa- 
tdtJiala (5 + 5 §) iw D S 
D S 7 Manorama, n t j g — p 
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4 I 8 Sanyucta, P j2 

^^z:P2T2l 9 S‘irdVd,tJ ,3 

^ rr 2 D T J 10 Sut,ham2i, / 
M_f = SASA 11 Araiira- 
mdU or Amiitagati, P 

A P A 12 Hdnsi, (4 d D), m 
Mjw^=2STr S 13 Cha- 
rumuc hi, n >/ ^ “ P A b A 

14 Ch indrdOiUC hi, i n bh g—z 

5 P 2 A 

VI TuibHTUBH 11 X 

= 44 

1 IndTavaira, 2 t ^ 2 ^ :z S 1 
DFS 2 U, cndiairaira, / 2 

^ = 2 IDls J Upajati, or 
Ac. lijanaci, (14 '.pccits) Thr 
i^ojoregotns; ttjc mixid 4 Dod - 
tidud. Band Im 01 Ntidswarupa, 

3 2 g rr 3 D S 5 Sjhni, 

111 7 ) r. 2;2^— 2SPC 

15 0 Vatornii (4 P 7 tJ, « 

A/i ^ 2 ^ =2 S +A T S 7 
Bh'- mil ivi'asita, (4 P 7 t], fli 
h' nig — 2 .S-\-lV\ 8 

R it*hrd dhatd,, r rt r “2T 
A 2 I 9 Swagata, t n Ih '1 g 
zi 2 T AP S 10 Vrmta or 
\ ntta, (4 + 7t;,2nj2jf — 3 
PAb 11 Syenu i, or Srenica, 
rjilg — 4lC 12 Suinuchi, 
(5 V^l).r Ijlg— PA f 2 A 
13 B jadnca, 2 n r = 2 P A 2 
1 14 Mducuoactjala, Sn, Anu- 

cula or Cudtnal daoii, (5 P 6 ), 
bh «2^z;IlSp2PS IS 
Upa t bita ^ J/ 2 ^ z: 1 Tr STS 
10 Upachitra 01 Vij»e!» uch, 3 si 
^ — 3 A I 17 Cipuiis <i]ani- 
ta,2wr2^=2PAIS 18 
Aiiaidsna « V 2^ z: 2 P S 
DS 19 Mm an ica, i 2/ / ^ 
z: S 3 A 20 Malatiinal i, 3 m 
2g~4SM 21 Damanaca, 
r«^^z.4P4 22 Aladand hj, 

TOr2 2^=S2 1 S 

VII JagatI 12^4=48 

1 VansasthaorVansastha- 
Vili,7 f/ — 2 I T 3 I 2 lilt 
H ll 3 



ON BANSCKIT AND 
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dravans *, 2//rz:SIT3l 3 
Uprajatl, thttwb forrgotng inter" 
mx4d 4 Totaca, 4 J =:; -4 A 
5 Dmtavilambita, n 2 ih r = 

P t 2 A 1 6 8 tripuw or PuU, 
(8+ 4),3«iBy = 3 PS + T 
8 7 Jalodd’hatagati, (6 d" 6), 

y/jf =:IPI + iPI 8 Ta- 
ta or Lalita, !!»»? — 3P2S 
I 9 Cusumavichitra, (64-6), 
liv«^r= 2 PS-f 2 PS 10 
Chanohala cah»ca,Fratniidvitava- 
dana, Mandacim, Gauri or Pra- 
(7+ 5),2 «2r =: 2^ A + 
BT 11 Bhujangapra^ata, 4 V 
^ ITS ITS 12 Srag\inior 
Tacshmid hara, 4r = TSITS 
T 13 Pramitacshara, jj 2 s — 
A Sc 2 A 14 Cant Jtpada or 
Jaladharamala, (4 f 8) , ni s 
m = 2 S + 2 P 2 S or bh m 1 m 
^=08028^ 15 Vaiawadcvi, 
(5 + 7), 2«2 5;=M8 + TS 
B 16 NtT?arcialim, (8 4* 4), 
Mjhh v=:2P2T I PS 17 
ChandraTsrtma, (4 + 6 t), t n 
hh /r=2T + PUA 18 Pn- 
^iimbflda n hh j r V lP3l 
J9 Miniimla, (fi f- 
rrSPS + SPS 20 Lalitn, i 
ihjrzzS\P3l 21 Ujjwah, 
2-nhh r zz 3 P T 2l 22 Mb- 
lati or VarataDU, (5 
rn PA+A 2I 23 Tamarasa 
or Lahtapada, n2j y~2 P 2 D 
B 2-1 Lalana, (5 + 7^ W w2/ 
rzB 6 + D T I or t nj— D 
S + 2 P A 25 Druupada, n 
bh PI3PS 2C Vidy- 
acThara, (4 + 8^ 4 m~ J S + 4 
8 27 Saranga, 4 i = 8 1 T S I 

T 28 Maacticadatua, 4 / zz I 
P T 1 P T 29 Modaca, 4 hh 

4 S 30 TarcJanavanj, 4 n 

— 6 P 

VIII AtijagatIj 13 X 

4=52. 

1 FrabtrahuJ, (3 ^ 10) n nj 


rgz= M+ 2P2TS 2 Ru- 
chira, or Atinichira, (4+9) j bh 
f;irz2l+2PTC 3 Mat- 
tamayara, or Rlaya, (4 + 9) m 

/ ^ I j:^2 S+T I D S 4 Gaun, 
2 « 2 r S— 3 P T. S B 5 Mbd- 
jttbhashin 1. Prabod hita, Sunan- 
djni, or CaDacapidbha sjsj g‘=. 
AI + P3I 6Ch ndrica. 
Csbama,Utpalini, or Out ilagati, 

(7 + 6)2«2 #^=PA+TS 

1 7 Calahansa, ChitVavatjj or 

Smhaaada, — P2T P 

D S 8 Chancliaricavali, ?/ w 2 
r^^rrl 2 SCTs 9 Cbao- 
dralec’ha, (6 + '^) -n i r i/g zz 2 

P I + 2 T M 10 Vidyut, ( 6 

+ 7)tt>2tjj=2PI+SI 
C n Mriffendraiuuc’ha, » 2y 
rg=:PAP2TS 12 T&ra- 
C3, 4/^ — 3APS 13 C ftU- 
canda, or Canda 4 v ^ — B ^ I' 
SIT 14 Puncaiavali, or Pan- 
Cdvdi, bh «2 ;Iz:D2 P2D 
15 Cdandi,2»2jg- 1= 4PD S 
lb Piabhavati, {4 + p) / bh s / 
g~S 1 + 2PTC 

IX SaccABJ, 14 y 4 

-50 

1 Asambad’lja, {5 + p) wi / » 
/2i^zrMS+2rAb 2 

A^rajita, {7-| 7)2 nrj/jg-=: 

2 P A + lA]OTjnrslg~ 
PTaIAI 3 Praharanacalita, 
or CaJica, (7 + 7) 2 « n I gz: 
2PA+2PA 4 Vasaatatt- 
1 ica, Sinhonnata Udd’harshin 1, 
Mad’bumad’havi or Sobhavati, 
/M2;2^ = S1 PIPTS 5 
Lola, or Awla, (7 + 7) m r w W 
2_f='^DSt-SDS 6 ] ndu- 
vadana, or Yara^andari, hh j s 

25^ -TPl P r PS 7 ^«di, 
(7 + 7j 2 « 2^rz 2 P A + 
17 T S 8 1 icshmi, m t t bh 
i^ziiSDSTBS Q Supavifra, 
(8 + 6l4n2gz=4P+2PS 
10 Madhyacshanan, (1 f 10) or 
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Cot lU, (4 + 6 + 4) Wihh ft y 2 
f=2S+3P+2S 11 Prama- 

d*, = ap 2 TPTI 

12 Manjan, {5 g) jj s y I gzz 
PaTpTST 3 Co man, (3 
+ jUff- 2 P2TP 

TS 14 Sac6for<i nrnrigziz 

P 2 I P3I li Vai^oti, M/n ffi 
3^ = 2SDA2S iG Nandi- 
mac^bi, (7-f 7)2»*2<2grz3 
PS ITS 17 C'lacTB, or Cna- 
cr«pat 8 ,AA 3 »/^:;:T 5 PI 18 
Lilopavarl (4 + lOj 4 »» 2 ^ 

2 S -1- 5 S ’ 19 Nat agati, 4 n 2 
"20 CdpaTati,M m 
ftig- D S D STI 


X AtisaccabI, J5 / 

4-60 

1 Cbandr4Tarl4,(7+8+)4»j=: 
JPir 4-[*rr A 2 MaIi,orSraj 
(6 + 9) 4 n j = 2 Tr + 2 Tr 
A 3 Maorgun anicara, (8 + 
r) 4 «x = 4 P + 2 PA 4 
or Nan dimuc’hl, (b 

+ 7j 2/j« 2 V zi 3 PS + c r 

S 3 Chandralec ha (7 + 8) 
•ir»i2y = 2 SB- 4-SITS 
ff. Caitnacri di, LiJach hcia, or 
Sarangicd and Sarangaca, 5 m zz 
GSM 7 Prabiadj^f or Sub- 
fasdraca and Sncesara, (7 + 8) 
«^^A7r:x2POt-P3I 8 
Eli (5 4- 10) j ; 2 s V ~ A I 
-p 4 I T 9 tlpamilim, (8 4- 
7)2nthh r-3PT4-SAl 
10 Vipinaulaca,ff f a 2 r :r: 2 
P I Tr T S I 11 Cbitra, 3 777 
2^=3SMITS 12 Tun- 
aca, or Charaara, {0 L 7 Br = 
23c)— 6TC 13 Blinmara- 
rall, 5r=5A 14 Maoabansa, 

J 2j hh rz^A 1 P 2 1 2 1 15 

S arabha, or S as icala, 4 n I x zr 
® P A lb Nwipala, bh ) I nr 

:=DlPIPaU 17Ut»arB, r» 
2iA,frt2T3AT 18 Hansa, 
(84-7) rj =:2PD 3 TS 
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XI Ashti, 16 /^ 4 — 04 

J Riababhagajavilasua.or Ga- 
jaturangavdasiu, (7+9) M r3n 
^ — D2Tf3PA 2 Van - 
ini,«/M ;r^=2P2TP2TS 
3 Cb'tra CtntrasaDca, Atisun- 
dara or CfaanchaJa {double 
lOAnrca) r j r j tIzzS’X 4 Pan- 
chachamara, N'^racha or Nara- 
cha, (double pTamant^a)^ j r j t 
;j'=ST 5 DliinKlita, rn 
r„^-U2TPaTA GCha- 
gatj, Nila, Lila or Aswagati, 5 
bh ^ — 4 DTI 7 Chaata (8 
4- 8) M s mt ngznD A S-f- S D 
A 8 Madanulaljta, (4 -t-S4-6) 
ni bh n m n g~2 S4*2Pl4'b P i 
9 I^ravaraUlua, mn sr g"l 2 S 
2P1T'^ 10 (^arudaruta, 

jtc=2P2TPisl ’ 1 , vil- 
las ucba, (lb or 5+0 f5) M r 
n 2 cfh p z:;D 2T3 AorDl-J- T 
PT-plA 12 Varayuirati, 
ry2«^=:D2TS2PA 13 
Brahmeruoaca, (double J~tdyun^ 
maliit) 5 m S 14 ^cbAlad- 
bnta, or Gttyarya, 5 n / — 8 P 
15 Finanilatnba, (4 1-5 4-7) w ^ 
17 77ii^-=:2 S-l-D S+S DS 16 
\ auvanamatta, (5 L 1 1) W 3 « x 
^=D Sf3SD& 

XII ATyASHixi, 17 X 

4=08 

1 Sic harm 1 , ( 6 + 11 ) ymiii 
iA l2Sa. 2P I D 1 2 

Pruhvii (0 1 - 9)7 J y zz I 
P2l4-Tr'lSl 3 Vans ap4- 
trapatita, or Vansapatr^, (lO 4- 
7J M rnhh JiT^izD IT A 4--2 
PA 4 Harm t, (6 + 4 + 7 or 
4f7) rtXwr/;^zr2PI-f-2S 
L 1 Al 6 Mandtcranta, (4 -p S 
yy) mhh » 2 < 2 ij=r 2 S 4 -» PI 
-t- C T 8 6 Narrut'»ca, or 

Narddt a^a (7 l-10,,or Avrf«t’b« 

(17 +),«; W ij/fzzTr.ai + 

TrTIA, 7 Cocilaci, (^ 4-6 

Hh 4 
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^ +4tM8+ * t)-Tr + 

PIP+TI 8Han, (0f4^7) 
Dir I /^zrS PfilS + IAJ 
g Canu,of Cranta* {4-\-6-{-7] y 
oA H r t Ig — IS+ * P I V I A I 
10 Chitiilrcha, or Autayauj, 
(10+7)2 bh j2g-'i A.H 

+1V TS 11 Maladhara or 

Vanamalad tara, m j js >f I e — 1 
P 2 1 Tr T S I 13 rianni, (4 
+ 6+7) "* 2S+2 

PI+SBI 

Xm Dhbiti, IS /4 = 

72 

1 Carormtaliita rellita, (5 + 6 
+ 7) m t n3 yzzM S+ 2 P H C 
TS 2 Mshamahca, Naracba, 
l^ta, Vanaraala (]0 + S tl 2 n 
4r=3PTS f ITSI 3 S<)d- 
ha, (6+6+6) y m » t t sz:: 1 i S 
+ 2P1 + SP1 4 H?iTinaj)lu1:a, 
(8+-5 + S) fT, 2 / iA r=:ST2l 
+AI + AI 5 AfWagaO»5 3/ 
1=5 DA 6 Cintrtlcc ba, (4 H 
7 + 7> m 2 Al f'jfmS T+P Tr 
S + ITM 7 BhramaTapadaj 
M r3n«=D2T3PA S 8 
Sardo}a(^ta, [l2 -p 6) m s } s t s 

— S D 2 T A fS P I g ‘^ar- 
du’a, (12+6) n s 7 s r rr — b D 2 
TA+T2S lO Cesdra, t4 f 7 
+ 7)vtkh « V 2 r= 2 S f 2 P A 
+ S]C 11 Kandana, (11 + 
7)n jbA 7 2 2 PTD n 2 1 
C 12 . CbitrtBBla, ChstrJcc’ha, 
(4^7 + 7) w» a 3 y:^2 S + 2 
P A+CTS IS ( b«]a, (4f7 
+ 7 ) r=2S4 2 PA 

+ [ AJ 14 V.vud hapr > -m 8 + 
10+)fi'2;AA r^2TiI + 
P 2 T 2 J 15 MAflJini ,2mbh 
« I SDSD 2 S 16 Cnd- 
achandr’.G^"! ^ P I T P 1 T P 
17 Ctar^an, r / 2 j mfD 
J D 2 T 2 1 

XIV Atidhbiti, 19 / 

4 =76 

1 Sardulavicnditt, or Sardula, 


[12 + 7) « r , j 2 f ^=r S D 2 'P> 
A + S I C 2 ileg’bar isp'hur- 
jifa^ or ViiraitJa, <^6+6+7 ) y m 
nf2rg^ \ 2 S + 2 PJ + Cy S 

3 Paocbacbir^^ra, 2 n rr sdteT- 
BftW^/zzirr P^J 4 Pushpa- 
<hun», (5 V7 + 7b?i; * ^2 r 

MS+2PA+CTSj 5, Bimbi, 

(S-fT + T) 91 tn f— MS+2 

PA + HSl , 6 Ghbaya, (6+$ 
+ 7 or 12+-7} v-w n i hh ^ j^Ir 
2S + 3PI+DSI 7-Bfaca- 

Mnd cu, (4+6+ 7\ vm,ut% jg 

= + 2PJ+X^Ai 8 S»- 

mudrat^^a, (§ f 4+7) ^ 

^=IP2I V PH$i A 9 s^- 
(7 +7 + 5) w r M 
= M T S + 2 P/A+ t> I 40 

Mammanjan, v bh 
S2PA2T2J 11 Chandfa- 
iliala, «rCb«fldraj (10+ 9; 3 
2n/=5P + D3P 12 Db^* 
valdcca, orDbav;ala»,^»F r: 8 p 
A 13 Sarnbhu,i7+0+6i i < 
V bh 1 m g~A SjA ^ S 3 S 

XV Criti, 20x4=80 
1 Satadjna, (7 + 7+ ^ ^ 

»ybA /^ = 2 SB + 2 P A+8p 
2 Vntto, orOandacaj t f t j rj 
^ IzzlOT 3 Sobba, (6+ 7 +' 
7) v«2n2l2g— I2S+2PA 
+ T S B 4 Gitica, or Gita, / 
27 M r s lg=: AlP2T2lAl 

XVI PRACRITI, 21 X 

4 - «4 

1 '^lagdbar'i, (7 + 7 + 7) * 

r bh n3^r::2SB P2I’A + 

1 S B 2 Salii-ijnd In, Sarsii, 
Sidd haca, Sasivadana or Dbn- 
tasn, n j hh 3 f t — 7 , PT D 1 + 2 
A2l 3 Narcndra, hh r 2 *1 

2 ; y-V>l T 3 P2 D S 

XVII A'cRtn, 22x4 

zz 88 ^ 

1 BhaJraCfl) flO-f hh * n 
r«r«^“fi2T A pi Tf 2TA'' 

2 Madiraj or LalitJi, 7 £■ — 6 
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DTI. 3 Haosi, (8+14) 2rt2 

^.4«i^=:4S+6PS 

XVIII VrCRiTX, t2cJy 4 

-92. 

J As walalita, or Adntanaya, 
|ll + 12j nj j hh /hh I g~ 
2PTDI+ITrTPl 2 
Mattacnda,> or VajiTihana, (8 + 
IS) 2 4 n/e-— 4 S+P A S 

Saadan, (7 + □ + 10) 2 s t 
2/= ApS+ 2PS + 2D 4 
Ma lati, orMadamatta, 7 ig 
1=7 D S 5 Chitrapadaj '7 hh 1 
^7DI Mallica, 7 / /g=I P 
TIP J IPX I A 

XIX Sancriti, 24 X 4 

= 96 

I Tanc^, (5 + 7+13+12)W 

< » J 2 M np—D S + 2 P A+ 2 
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D 2P S 2 Durmi(a, 8 8 A 

3 Cmta, 8W rz8D 4 Jatia- 
c, 8rr=TSlTSITSl f SL 
5 Madhavica,7jj/-lrTlPT 
IPTIPS 

XX ATICRlTI,a5 X 4 
= ioo 

1 Craanchpada, (5 + 3 + 8+ 
7 ) hh » s bh 4 n S~ D S+D S 

+ 4P + 2PA 2 Sambhu, 8 

m g— 11 S M 

XXI Utcriti 26 x 4n 

104 

1 Rbojangavijrimbhita, {8 + 
H + 7)3pi<3»rj / ^—4 S + 
4PA + JAI 2 Apavaha, (9 
+6 + 6 + 5) f>f6nj2^ — bD2- 
P+3P + 3P+AS 3 Gauri^ 
8 m 2^=13 S 


jErow 27 io 999 syllables in the verse 


Dan daca, 27 x 4— 108 to ggg 

X 4 — 3996 

1 Chan danshiijtrayata, 2 n 7 
T:zi2 Tr 6 C 

2 Pnu:bita> 2 fl 6 Ac r 

323 species from 9 to 332 feet 
VI zs 2d Arna, 2 nB r 3d Arn- 
ava> 2 n 9 r 4th Vv^alu, 2 n 10 
J 5th 2 n 1 1 r Ac 

Or 3 Prachua, 2 n 7 hcc y ~2 

'i r 7 &c B. 


4 MatUDaatBngalilacara,9 See r 
-9 Ac C 

5 SiDhavicranta, 2 n 10 Ac r 

6 Cu!sumastavaca> 9 Ac s — g 

Ac A 

7 Anangdscc’bara^ / g / g Ac — 

15 Ac ! 

8 Asotamanjari, r 7 Ac “15 
Ac T, 

Allc SAtUKA, 2 g Q n s — S12 

PA 


VI Half equal Metre » the stanza hmg composed of equal 
arid ^mtlar coupltts , but the couplets, of dtssmtlar 


verses 

1 Upachitra, (TJpajati ^ Ta- 

maraiaj 1st 3 verse 3 j 3 

A I 2d 3 M 2^= 3 D b 
% Dri lamad h>a, (D?^hai,a + 
Tawaya^il 1st 3 bh 2 3 D 

S 2d n 2 y—i P 2 D S 


3 V egavati, (Upachtira — pe- 
nult Br in 1st vtjse) Ist 3 ; r 

4 P 8 idShh 9f'=2 D h 

4 Bhad a?irdj {‘ipecies of Au^ 
pack / aodastca) is ^/rg-zr^P 

iXb 2dffl 2g=SD2 T n- 
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5 Ottun&ti l«t /j / ^ = A I 
Tr S id M. r«2j=:T 3 1 
Tr S 

6 Ac'byanaci (XJpa^axi viz. 
■Ueraate iadravajra. and Uffox- 
dravajra , some say, one verse 
Indrav^ra three Vfendravajra ) 
lat{and3d} ‘Itjl ^=S1 DTS 
2d (and 4th !>ome saw 3d) j t j i 
2^=2 1 DT S 

7 Vipantac hyio-ic! (the con^ 
wneef the^ecedtvf ) iBt ; < ^ 2 
P=3IDTS 2d2i f2gzz bi 
DTS 

8 Harm apluta 

itta — one RyUableJ Ist 3 r /jf— 
3AI 2d«3fA/=Pl2AI 

9 Aparavaotra (species of 
Voiidb^n or B^radruraA- 

n 7 i g — 2 ? A2 I 2d 
« 2^ r =r P 2 A 2 I 


10 Pusb^^rfi (species of 
Aupach httt^nca) 1 at 2 « r y 
:^3P2TS 2dn2jt r — 
2PD2TS 

11 Yavamati lstryr/=r 
6T 2d;r;r^=: 3IB 

12 b'lc ha l»t 20 / jr 7 

Ir P I * 

13 Cbanji 1st 30 / g- rr 7 
Tr P 2d 28 / jt :::: 7 Tr P 2d 
28/jr _ ; Tr 1 

14 Lfll ti Iatrj/g-rr2T 
2 I 2d J ^ =r A Tr 2 1 

15 Canroudi (Bhndnca + 
Charchalacshurl^ Ist 2 nrlg 
=:TiP3l 2d2n2rc3P 
TS I 

JO Manjusaiirabhi ('MHati 
4- Alciinubhaihin') Ibt n 2 ; r 

= 2PT3l 2A:jJjg^Al 

P 3 I 


VII Unequal Metre , the starts being composed oj 
dissMUilar veise^ 


1 Udgata, 1st icr^c s 1 1 1 zz. 

A I Tr- 7 2d fl o = Tr A 2 
T 3d bh n i I g ir 2 A 

4th r^5;^=:AlP3l 
2vaTic?tics viZ BauT''lhaca,^ 
verse r n hh ^=:TD2A La~ 
hta, 3d verse 2 n2j — 2Tr 2A 

2 Upast’bitapricbapita, let 

verse m tj hh 2 S D 2 TD S 
3d/v;r^”A2Pl 3d2ni 
“PA 4th 3«;t/“5PDS 
2 varieties vlz BircChnan a, 
3 d vene 2n t 2 h t ^ 3 ? \ 3 

P A Sudd'havirahisnabhay 3d 


ver^e / ; r ::: v A 2 I, 

3 PaDACH ATUEUBD HA, m- 
creas in anrbmftical progfe*- 
sinn from 8 to 20 ^yll Jst 

verse 8, 2d J 2, 3d I D, 4th 20 
6 specieu VIZ Apula, End in S 
Rest Br Pratyiptda, with 

S orbegin and end with S M-an- 
jari or Coirca-, 1st and 2d verse* 
transposed 12 P8+10 V20 
Levah, Island transposed l6 
+ 12 f S -r 20 AiHntad'huTa, 
1st and 4th irans^osed 20 12 

+ lOfS 


Vni Supplement^ sender the denomiuatton of Ga'tha". 


Stanaae cocnprising four nn- 
oqoal YCTK*, conautnting atnetre 
not described by writers on pro- 
sody 

2 Stanzas comprising more or 


tbree^ five, six, Ac 

3 Any metre not spedfied by 

Pimbala 

4 Metre not specified by any 
V rite oQ prosody 
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Remarks upon the Authorities of Mqsulmah 
Law• ** 

BY J H HARINGTON, ESU 

Xhe basis of Mobummudao law, religious, civil, 
and cnminal, is the Koran, believed to be of divine 
origin, and to have been revealed by an angel to Mo- 
HUMMUD , who caused it to be wniten and published, 
from tune to time, as occasion required, for the refuta- 
tion of his opponents, or the instruction and guidance 
of his followers tiiough the hundred and fourteen Soo~’ 
‘itur, or chapters, which compose the Kordn, were not 
digested, in tbeir present form, until after the death of 
Mohummud when they were collected by his imme- 
diate successor Aboo Bukr , and were afterwards, m 
the 30 th year of the Hijrah, transcribed, collated, and 
promulgated, by order of the Khukefah Othma'n')' 

The Koran being thus considered the wnticn word 
of God, Its texts, when clear and applicable, and not 
abrogated by other texts of subsequent revelation, arc 
unquestionable and decisive But, (as remarked by an 
eminent historian J,) “In all religions the life of the 
founder supplies the silence of written revelation the 
sayings of Mahommet were so many lessons of truth , 


• These remarks are intended to form |)a.rt an Analysis of the 
Laws and R'guldtions, tor the civil guvcrnuient of i\iG Bntuh ter- 
ntonea, under the Presidency of Bengal This work 18 deBrnned 
tor the Dse of the students in the college of IVilhwi , and the 
becond part, wb’ch relues to '' ruumal JusUce, as introduced by a 
8 umiin.ry of the Mohummulan Uw ol crimes ^nd punishments, for 
the purpofe of rendering uioie intelligible the anretidtueuts ot it 
enacted by the KegiUations the Governor General in Cou ic I 
t V Salj: s Pieliminary Di^jcoorse, Section HI 

t In chap L oi the DeUint and Fall oj tJa Usman E njurit relative 
to Arabia 
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hi9 actions so many examples of virtue, and the public 
and private memorials were preserved by his wives and 
cotnpainons In fact, the ordinances of the Koran, in 
civil affairs arc few and imperfect, and must have 
proved altogether inadequate to provide for the various 
objects of legislation, in a large and civilized commu- 
nity, Without the aid of the Soonnut, or rule of conduct, 
deduced from the oral precepts, actions, and decisions, 
of the prophet These were not committed to writing 
by Mohummud , but were collected after his death, 
by tradition, from his companions, (the Sdhahah ,) 
their contemporaries, (Tabiteen^ litcmlly, followers,) 
and successors (Tuha-t^ldhuecn ,) and the authentic 
tiaditions, which have been preserved in numerous 
compilations of Aliddets, (dicta, factaque , precepts 
and transactions,' Soonun, (insUiuta •utf(C, exempla , 
rules of practice and examples ,) oxRiwayat, (nlahones, 
reports,) constitute a second anthonty of Mosulman 
law, conclusive (if the authenticity and application of 
the traditions be admittea) m all cases not cxpressl} 
determined by the w ords of the K 01 an * 


•Thecollerl nnso' tr ditions held jd the most «;eneral estirrtatioD 
as genuine and aulhori Uive, by the Soo}wrs, or * iiliodox traditi- 
onists, are the following , denominated Sihah-i~itlla , or the nx ait- 
ihcBiiCs 

1 Sakeeh-t- Bokhurfe Compiled by Anoo Abuoollak, Mo- 
HOMMUD, of BakkaHi He was bom A H 194 , "ind difd in the 
yew 256 , vn the subutba of SuMur^nd Hra coonptKvmn is said 
to ennmn above seven thcjsand traditions sclecti-d fiom 500 OOO 

2 1-Miohm Bj Aboo l Host ^ Mooslim, ot N‘/ sha- 
poor He died A H 261, and is also end to h iVe compiled bis 
work from 300,000 tiaditiooa This and the j receding collection, 
when cited together, are called Saheehn n, or the tiuo auihtntta 

3 S^omn-i-lbn-i M^jah By MoHUMML'n bin-i yuzkep, bin-i 
Majah oi Ku^en (Erroneously named Bbn Mokummod, in 
D Heebclox Title Sanan Eba Magtah ) He died at Kuzv^tn, in 
Irak, A, H 273 

4 Soonan-t Abac Duoed By Aboo Da ood, Soi,y ma v, of Sfju- 
tan He wai bom A H 202 , and died at htttroh, in ihc year 2“3 

-Hii work IS stated to consist of 4*800 tradition selected fjom 
500,ooa 
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The schisms and diasentions, however, which took, 
place among the Mohummudans, after the demise of 
theiT legislator ^nd founder, especially the contest of the 
succession to the or pontificate, winch ga’te 

nse to the Shiva, or sectaries of Alee, have occafioned 
various differences and disagreements, both in reading 
and interpreting the words of the Koran, and in ad- 
mitting or rejecting the trad tions, which compose the 
oral law There appear to be an error, or verbal inac- 


5 Jim I Ttrrn^zit IJy Aboo Ibesa Mohlmmud, of Tirmm, in 
Topikistan He is also surnann d Zvheek or Dhokebb, trom hig 

bliiidnc-s His birth was A H 209, and his death la 279 His 

compilation is naticed by D Heubblot under the title ol GiatM ai 
Kchzr , itvd IS trroncotifalv cUed (dppaieotl) from D Hebbelot,) in 
Hamilton s Prclnnin'ii y Djscoui sl, page 30 as quoted m 
vah iiisteid of the Kub cr, on Jik-h, or jurisprudence, by 

iMlM MOHUilMUU 

0 fjtfui-i Nis lee , called alaO Soo’’tin t Nuii-te By Aboo-i abb- 
00 Rahman Ahmud of a ( ity ot Khora an He was born 

A n 215, nu I died n the j e ir 303 This cullcc 1011 is selected 
fiom i lormer CO i,)i]citiijn bv tut- sa ne author, calb d the x- 

kco^ra , nud in>, jtioucd by D Hei bllot, under the title of Svnan 

AIK br 

The four wo ks last mcntioncu, when cited collectively, have the 
dcsiguatioa ol buoiUAn-i-uria, or the lour collects ot traditions The 
lliort nonces, which havebe^n gipeo, oi their compilers, and of the 
authors ot the Satie,hhr, are taken chieflr iioiii ihe Mir^t-ool-aalum, 
an esteemed general his or j composed by BLK.HTiyAR Kh\n, m 
the rugn ot Avkcngzbb Ihey are coiitirmed, u ith many other 
particulars, in the Mi I kat a n ork H authority on the tradition^ 
□diiiUtcd by the imontet , and used, as a class bo k, in Mosulmaii 
Colleges, with the S\kt.tn 1 Bijhhiir&i., and Sa^iuf t Mik Itat Tfie 
autiior, Sht&H Waleloodeev, Aboo \buoullvh, M^hmood 
who finished his uodeitaking l*■o vcnly and illustrate tire iraditioiii 
contuned in a former conodi 011, called the Mutaheeho' soonjia , 
by Hosen bin I uuBOo oop bunAESi ^ H 737 states that the 
Mo-xutta of Malik, bin ANb \ be founder of the hccond orthodox 
B€Ct, xvlio died A H J 7 QJ IS, by s iiie re k >ued one of the sixth au- 
thentic co'lectiotiB, instead ul t - haonwn-t Ibni Mcijj.h He adds 
that others are of opmt ' t the ivj*- m-** i oiupiled by Aboo Mohdm- 
MUD Abdoollah ol Sl nnrkund, surnamed DaBUmee, who was 
born A H IBl, and died lu 255 , Bbonld be class d aa the aixtli uu- 
fheotic But he lia'» liunsLli given this p'acc to t'lc comp Ifiou of 
-MoHUMjiun, the glaod^ n of Majj* h , and ic is comuio dy placed 
third in the scrici, with rocrence to the jUppcvcd orjri of publica- 
tion 
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curacy, m the observatEon of the learned, and in gcnc“ 
ral accurate, translator of the Koran^ that " the 5o«- 
mtes receive the or book of traditions of their 

prophet, as of canonical authority , whereas the 
Shites reject it as apocryphal, and unworthy of 
credit From this remark it might be inferred, 
that the Sh^d reject the traditions altogether , whereas 
they admit many which are not deemed authentic, and 
are consequently rejected, by the Soonees They have 
also their collections of Ahddees^ and S6onun^ which 
they deem genuine and authoritative f The difference 
between them, and the AhUt-Sootmut^ or othodox tra- 
ditionists, who, as remarked by Mr Hamilton, ap- 
pear to have assumed this title of distinction, “ m op- 
position to the innovations of the sectaries hes, as 
tar as respects the traditions, m the different autho- 


* SsLE s Picliminary Discourpe, ‘^cctioo VIII 

t Moulavfb Siuaj oo deen Ai-eb (one of the law officers of 
the courcs of Sudr littKuanu and Adalut, aa well as of the 

Sopreme Court, and employed by the late Sir W Jones, to compile 
the Sheeak part of a Digest of Mosulman Law, upon contracts and 
inheritance) states the or four books ol traditions, 

held authentic by the Shi^a^ to be the f©l lowing 

1 Tanzub 2 btdtar Both compiled by Aboo Jafur Mo- 
jHDMMDn,oi Toos m Kkorasan 

3 Jama i Kafee By Mohummud bin-i Yakooe Of Rn in 
Prt Stan Irak 

4 Munlaltahzoarh ool-fukeeh By Mohummud-bin Aiee, of 

also ID hak-i Ajuvt 

The third of tbtse collections, which quotes the compiler of the 
two first, it> said to have been prci^cnted to Imam Mahdee, who whs 
bom A H 255 The author o£ the fourth compilation is itatcd 
in the Mujahsool-Momuneen, to have been contemporary with, and 
protected by, the Persian King RoaN-oo’ix)ui.AH, who died, A H 
860 

X Prelim ipary Diaconrae to his translation of the page 
22 His observatiOD, at length, IB ** iht Alussuimansy who assume 
to themselves the distiDcUoD of orthodox, are such as maintain tbe 
mostob\ioui iDlerpreUtiDD of the Apran, and the obhntory force 
of tbe tradtdODs, m oppositum to the mnoration of the secUriei } 
whence they arc termed or traditionistP ” Thu, however, 

u partly open to tbe same objectioc, $s has bees stated to the re- 
mark of Mr &AU 
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rmcf, which arc admitted by the two sects for the 
Ahaad^tz, received by them re^pecti\ely The Sdan^es 
allow traditionary credit to the Sahahah, or compamoM 
of then Prophet , especially to the most eminent 
amongst them, or those who had the longest and most 
famihar intercourse with MoHOMMim , and to the 
Khoolfa-t rashideen^ or the four Khuleefahs^ who were 
the immediate successors of the Prophet , and in- 
structed by him in the principles, and tenets of his 
religion Also to several intelligent and learned men, 
who were contemporary with the companions and first 
KhuleefaJis, and who arc included in the general dc- 
scnption of Tabtleen already mentioned , as well as to 
others, w^ho succeeded these (the 'Taha-s-iah-teen ^') 
and lm\ e venticd their reports of traditions, by citing 
the names of the persons, through whom tl>ey were 
successuely traced to tlicir genuine source, the inspired 
Apostle of God* 

The Shyd^ on the contrary, cr^\e no authonty^ o'* 
credit, to the three fiist Khuleefahsy A boo Buk^, 
Omlu and Othma'n nor to any other companions 
ot Mohummud, excepting such as were partisans of 
Alef They extend their faith and obedience, how- 
e%er, tothe admission of all traditions of their Fro- 


* The uatore of this treatise doe? not admit of a duller account of 
the Soonee tradi ition? , which are distinguished bv “iomo authois ra 
Safuek (antbenticattd ,) Hutun (approved ) Zaieej-v-ghureeh (weak, 
and poo ,) (dented and imposed ) by others, a^ 

Meosnud Ivoucbed or certified } and Mtriul.or Moonkata (detached 
or divided ) The Moesnud ar^* also subdivided js (a^ceml- 

hig to the Prophet,) Moukoef (resting with the Sahalah \Ti6. 
Mjuhtoca (severed or cut short among the Tabuten ,) or by any oUier 
classification as Moaiawatur (repealed sfuccessive , ) MmhJiooT 
public, nwoTiovi** wid (Vahid Single, part cwUt ) The 
referred to ifl a former note, has however been tranglatcd by an of- 
ficer of the establishment, and li it receive sufficient en- 

couragement t* repay (bo heaVv cxpence of pniding m Irdta, it wi 1 * 
be speeudy ppb]^^bed 
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|>bct’s sayings and actaons, which they bclicTC to Ihivc 
been wrrified by any one of the twelve Imdt^e^ah , as 
well as to the precepts and examples of those Irru^ms 
thcmsdTcs , the wholes whom they venerate, as being 
the lineal descendants (through Fa'timah), and ac- 
cording to their tenets, the nghtful successors, of 
Mohummud and the last of whom they believe to 
be still hving, though invisible , it having been pre- 
dicted of hinv that he will return to judge and rule the 
world , to punish sinners, and those who have de- 
parted from the true faith , and to restore and con- 
firm the genuine truths of rebgion, with piety, justice, 
and every other virtue * 

When neither the written nor oral law prescribes a 
rule of decision, the concurrence of the companions 
ofMoHUMMuD t Saha frah) IS Tccetvtd by the 

Sconces, as a third source of legal authority and if 


* The namet of the twelve Ivkosut are given by D Hkebelot, 
under the bead of i>fU2n He has also given a brief statement ot 
the tenets of the under the lilies of and other 

titles ot hie Valuable, though (as might be ex(>ected m so volumi^ 
noG* and miscellaneous a work) aomctimee erroneous and often im- 
penect compilation A fuller account of the doctnnes, and practice 

olthe SAjy# 18 contained in the 2 d vol of Chaboiv { LkJunptwn 

At Ia Rrligwn dei Persons ^ lO the AmstirAsm Edition of his Va mgf tn 
Perse published in M DCC Xl } But the most authentic informa- 
tioD opca the jurisprudence of the Jvuimttyah sect, (ifcliich, not 
having been established, lor the administration ol joscicc, in any 
part ot the Cnmpany 6 temioriea, needs not to be further noticed lu 
till* tract,) will be furnish ed by the completion of a work, the first 
volume of which is already printed,) and entitled — " A Dige&t of 
A/oAtnB«o^« according to the tenets of xXszTvjthst imems 
“ compiled under tbc superintendence of the late Sir iLtiAii 
" JoNas extended, so a I to comprise the whole olthe Imameeacode 
“ of junsfrodence, in temporal matters, and translated, fi< m th^ 
** ongiBid Ara6jt, by order of the Supreme Govenmaent ol Bcmg^l , 
" with Notes, lilostrative of the decisions of other sects of Mc/ium~ 
** mtdan lawyers, on maoy icadira and important quesUona, By 
*» Captain Jomsi Baii-Di, Profcllor of the Ar^ahic and Ptrtum Lan- 
guages, and oi MthummsiAtu Law, in the College of FaH 
« Ws\U0m ’ 
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this aisofail, they ^low thCTraliduy ofteason, restneted 
by analogy, in applying, by inference, the ge- 

neral principles of jaw and justice, to the vanems trana- 
actioils and circam stances of the changeful scene of 
human life ♦ winch, as they could not be all foreseen. 
It was impossible they sliould be completely and esr- 
pTcssly provided for This i3 so clearly stated, with 
the ongin of the pnncipal SSonee sects, who agi'cc m 
matters of faitli, {akaetd } but differ on points of prac- 
tical jurisprudence, ( jikjii) in a section of the Mokhtusur 
dowid (con;ipendmn:i of dynasties) of Gbegorius 
Asoo’l Furuj, translated (into Laltn) by Pocock, 
in his Sptcvnim Historic Arahum , that the following 
Rngluh version will not, it is persumed, be unaccept- 
able , especially as both the Arabic ongnal and Latin 
translation, are little known in India * 

Of the sects {Muzdhh) which differ upon tile 
branches, or derivative parts of the law, concerning 
rules of jurisprudence, and eft'^es of disquisuion, four 
are the most celebrated vii thoSc of IVrALiit bin-i 
An8 , of Mohummud BiN-i Idbees, do Sh^afiJeb, 
of Ahmuu BiN-i Hunbul, and of Aboo Huneebah 
Na6ma'n bijt-i Tha'bix The fundamental grounds 
of disquisition {Ijubad, are also four, the scripture 


• Abool Fubdj wBBaCbnstwn boro at Malath a in MaduhAt 
txi Armenui vanoTt h. C 1223 But hr wrutt: in air^ appt-afs 

to have been well verseri m the rdij^ion and law, as well as m tbo 
htstory, ot Arafna V PococK h Sftectmtn Arfi^nm, centt- 

pn!>iDg an extract from the dynaatios of Aboo l Fvbuj, which, 
GIbbok observfiii, form a cUsstc and ongina' work on the 
antiquities ’ Publiabcd at Oxford in 1050 Also the complete 
LaHa version of the on^naj work by Pococ , publiBbed m 
idfifa. Gibbou ba!> added, upon this, however thdt “ u is more 
usefcl for the literary than the cml history fit the East ’ Cap 
lil, D. 13 

li 
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(hfak diff traditionary kw r) thtt 

rencc of the i^opbet’s companions (Jjma4 1 ) «nd foa^ 
logy, or anilogicai reasoning For, whoa any 

]e^ question arose, respecting what was lawful oruo-' ^ 
lawful, a regular investigation took place, in tbc fdiow- 
ing manner First, they searched the book of 
Almighty God (the Koran ,) and if any dear text Were 
found in n, such was adhered to. But, if not, they 
sought for a {^‘ecept, or example^ of the Prophet , add 
abided by it, if applicable, as decisive if none such 
were discovered, they inquired for a concurrent opi- 
nion of the zakakai , who, being directed in the 
right way, are not open to suspicion of misleading ; 
and therefore, if their sentiments could be ascertained, 
on the point in question, they were deemed conclu- 
sn e « If not, an ultimate resort was had to analogy 
and reason , the variety of contingent events being in- 
finite , whereas the texts of the law arc finite It thus 
appears certain that the exercise of reason may be pro- 
per and necessary in legal disquisition Ima'm Da'ood 
of hjahan^ ho a ever, entirely rejected the exercise of 
reason , whilst, on the contrary, Aboo Huiteepah 
was so much inclined to it, that he frequently preferred 
It, in manifest cases, to traditions of single authority. 
But Ma'lik, BhapiIee, and Iem-i Huxbul, had 
seldom recourse to analogical argument, whether mani- 
fest or recondite, when they could apply cither a posi- 
tive rule, or a tradition This gave nse to their dif- 
ferent opinions and judgment .which are recorded In 
books that treat of their disputations , yet neither infi- 
delity, or error, is to be charged against them on this 
account,’" 


The four principal jurists, and founders of sec^ 
among the who art noticed by Aboo’l Fuatfs, 

^lavc been particularly mentioned in the notes dl 
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Pogock’b -Sptcimen, ab«dy' referred ro; lo ilit 
^ s and m the preliminary 

diiccntrae o£ Saxb and HaWiI/TOk • The doctriwi 
cfMa'LrK, ami law i Huwbui., are not known 1k> 
prevail jn part of hdta Those of ShaViIe^ 
have A hmited prevalence on the aca coast of the penin- 
sula , and are understood to obtain among the laaJays^ 
and other Mosultmn inhabitants of the Easrcrlt 
Islands But the authority of Aboo HuttESFAH, and 
his two disciples, Aboo Yoosuf and Iw'am Mohum- 
1<1UD, 13 paramount, and exclusively governs judicial 


• Tbar names, at Icnjjib, are — 1 Aboo HuNBorAB Na6mA k 
BiN'i Tbabit or, as p^iiouniced m huiia, Saeit 2 Aboo 
Abuoollah M\lik bin I'AHs, or, as otbtrwiwj read. Anus 3 
Aboo Abdoollah Mchummud ib» i Idefes oo’Sh apiUb, or a 
descenAant frotu Shah! 4 Ab *o Aboo'ii-Lab Ahnud iBB-t 


Hdnboi. The first u commonly chilled Aboo Hunbbfah. 
mtMuing the father of HdnsePab, and therefore is tmpio- 
perly cited, in the translation oi the Hldayah^ by the name of 
Hvkeefah only , fthicli, moreover is a lemnmc ^peilaiioa, and 
Vrab the name of the second wife of Alee (Vide Tit Hanifam, 
IB the Bib ofD Hebbelot,) He wab bom at Aotj/ii, about A H 
80 , {some say ten, and others tweii y-onc, years earl er ,) w+a in- 
structed in the traditions, by Ima« Jafur i Sadijc, the MXth Afiiwi , 
who, as an authority for the ptecepii and ac lo is ot Mohluisuci, la 
esteemed by the Awwaj, "■>, well as by th- S , (not the Shesnh 
Doctor, Aboo Japdk, meotioaed m a former note , as errontsOugly 
Stated in Hamilton 5 Prelimmary Difcoorsc, p xxiii Vid Tit 
OtaJ'ar in the 3 ih Or ) and died m priion, at S~ighdttd^ la the 
Khil^fui of Munsoor, a H 150 T^e founder of the Bccnnd 
sect is kjjpwn by his proper name M-AU*. He was bori at Mm~ 
dMwihy between the vears gO and 95 of the Htjrah , and died, at the 
Mine place, in a state of rebg ions retirement dnr og the re^ 
Haboon 00 Rt'sBBBD, A H 179 The paironymc, Shafiut^ 
usually di'fiiinraiBliet the third leader who was born at Gaa« mx 
Atcalm, ID P^ffttnt } in tlic hundred and fiftieth year of the Hijrah ^ 
aod at CcoTQ, (where the faniona bAuafl 00 oksm, soine cco- 
tuHes afterwards, touoded a College, m honour of hta memaej ai )4 
dttWJtftea,) A H 204 The last cbjc 4 A»mi/d, is more generally 
called, fic^ fuBfitberi lui'i Hdhbui. He wm boro at 
CT according to some at JMurvt or MuraOf in Khprustm, A H 
a^ died at Bughdsd^ where he auended tlia iecuuia ot hBanVaa* 
AH. 341 


li 2 
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decisions, in zLTid Hmd<foslanf as 

sUinUmpJey and other seats of Mohummiidan dominltm 
jn Turkey and Tartary It wtU therefortf^be snfKcreht 
to state the syatctn of Akoo HunebfaH, with the iT* 
lustrations, and amendments of Aboo YoosUp and 
am Mohummup * , noticing, after the manner of 
the Hicia\ah, any particular opinions of the other 
orthodox sects upon points of importance, which may 
appear to require it 

It has been remarked by SirW Jones, m hia pre- 
face to the Sirajeeyah -f-, “ that although Aboo 


• Asoo^oosuF Yakdob hi't t Ibraaebu ool Koofhe, was 
bom 9.\. Kovfati, A H 113 , and Mier 6«\bVing bis sUidica undn 
AsooHutiEVFAa, was ippo ntfd Aoz«of Bughdadhy tlit- KnaUetJah, 
Hades He wii aiterwards, in tbe reign of II\roon oo 
R uEHtan, niadp K-i-^ce col Koo^af, or chief Judge, and retained 
that high *;tation, (winch is ^idlnbive been firm institiutd lor 
him) uDid b» dcith, A I8i — A hi o Abdoollvh Mohummud 
fctUHliN oo Suva ^nee (of tbe tnbeof- Sn>than) wiio ih u«nially 
called IxAtf Mohu'tmld, wis born at ftctMliw Atahtan hrk,K H 
132 He W3t» a fellow pupil with Aboo Yooslf, under Aboo 
H uHErrAH, and on the deurh of ibe latter, rontiiiued his siudns 
under tbe former He is also said to have received insirucinni 
from Malix He was appointed bv Uabooti ooRusnpLD lo 
administer justice m Irak t Ajutn or Prrsmn Ir i, and died at Bu^ 
the former capital fit that province, AH 179 nr, according to 
\\>o Iiouv.ut 00 n nbefn aO esteemed Instory from the commence- 
ment to the year ol the H jiah, by Yafiiee, A H 189 

(bee onber pa.mculors respecting Aboo \oo3ur ond Juah Mij- 
iiuiaiinD in Hamilton's Frehminaij Discourse] Zoofub bin-i 
Hoozel, and Hl^un BiN-i ZtTAD, (the former of wb OAT he'd the 
mpmnijiicrtt ot ctnet raagtstrate at Busrah, where he died A H 
lie I were also iwo disringmsbrd contcmporiDCB, and scholaisjof 
Aboo HtJNfiEFAH and aie sometimes quoted as au thonties (or his 
docimnes, especi4lly when the two pnndir<il difciplci are wicni 
t A work ot auLh(*riiy Upon the Mobummudan df mberi- 
tanuc, traoslated and pubbsbed with a comraehtdry, 5>ir W* 
JotiiB, ID the yew 1792 Tbit tt the only part ot^ the MosuJ^qqai) ^ 
Dcigeat, uiidertak-^tv by tbe vcnerdb’e judge vn 1788, wb Kill jfaiipua 

ayiacstipnaaed studies ‘ilkrwcd Him to complete Hii Fernet;} ft 
llartby ert beiog rxh biied «ittre, ar containing tbe '' Inatf lutes eiil 
ibe Uwp>Tt*at tttle urentioned l^ the Bntvb leg s-y 
Jature (tntbe Statute 21 Gborge HI ^Chapter LXX) of mheriunce. 
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Hu3fRRrAB be the acknowledged head of the prevail, 
ing Scot, aad has given his name to ir, yet so great 
reneratloQ IS shown to Abo© Yoobup, and tbe lawyer 
MoBUMMUDi that, when they both dissent frprn tbcir 
naaster, the Moosulman judge is at liberty to adopt 
either of the two decisions, which may seem to him 
the more consonant to reason and founded on the better 
authonty ” Thil remark corresponds with the re- 
ceived opinion of present lawyers; and is sanctioneii^ 
for the most part, by a passage to the following effeA; 
in the Hummadeejah * Fuiwas (law decisions, cr 
opimonB) are given primarily, according to the 
doctnoc of Aboo Yoosup , next according 

■nd socqepsion to lands, renf*, and goods ’ And jt is of particular 
v>luc to the mnsprudcnce oi British bidia^ at tbe iJidavah^ trans- 
lated by Mr H AariLToN, does not include the law of inliemati^ 
It has Ddt bften asceruined when the author of the original treatise 
^yed But the KuihJ wt Zua^n, (or dhimtwtt, aa pronoauced tn 
the biWiograpihical 'Aork of Hajee Khvjleah, winch fur- 
Alsbed natejiiila h^r a considerable pan of the u hhoiTifa^ Qnetiiah , 
fV id Gae A ND » preface, p iiv Ed W TX^C LXXVI ] incniiors 
it, under of Fura^id oo Suj^tvumice m the fol'owiug terms , 

together wilh tbe date of the commentary of S\yvD Sauheef , the 
suostance ot which is given by Sir W Juu a with that oL a recent 
^frtian comipent, by Moueaveb Mohummud Kasim, who wis 
employed by Mr Hastings in irauslartc, from tbe c iino 

]^trnan, lioth the Sirnjreiah and the Shuree ftet^ah “ ITie 

Buraifid-oo Sujawurulee, composed by Imam Sihaj) oo’debn, 
Mahkooo bin I Abo oo Rushsbd, of {javruna, is commonly 
ceiled the Fure^^zi Sinjifiah Jr is held in high estimatiOD and In 
general ust Many of tbe leiroed heve written commentaries upon 
It, to the DTimber cf fi rty , the best of which Is tbe corameni of 
^XTUD oo'Shubee? AhEBBin-i Mohemmup, of Jpffiyfljj, finished, 
it\ the year (vt the Htjrah) 104 This ctjnwnentary is 
pt ihe first aathonty, and nifivei sally received. Several Scholiasts, 
ot erudition, have e^vcD annotations upon it , 

• A collection of legal cipofcitjoos, by Aboo’i. futha, Rokn oo 
jjBKK iBK-i ^oiAM, Mocfut of hagOT^ lo the Dakytm , tod de- 
t^ied to hjA tcach(.r» Humap oo pebn, Aumvd, chief Kaate^ of 
y%hT Mifilcth time when th|S work was Covupiled w not ex- 

act'y known., but, thought of modern date, it ii| h^ekl in coo«der- 
tbVe estinution The court ol ^sfutamut A.dalat a coinploie 

Wpy, obtained for them, with aomc other law books, by Lord 
TbxgkMlOWVh, from tbe^owaA V «» tli® 17S7 
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MoAuwactTD ncKt ftocordoig to Zoofur , •«4 tbra 
according -to Hu SUN Bixr I Zit^az>, It js said^ that 
if AaoaHuKttbFAH fae of oat optuioo, and his two 
diKiplcs of soother, the is at liberty rodutso 

cnhcTi but the preceediog role must he objerved^ 
vhjta Hie M^offee is not a sctieoc He jurist , (and tfaere- 
fiane not competent to judge of the opposite opinions ) 
Tina is copied from the ic»nyai * In judicial do- 
Oeces however a preference is given to the dootrtne of 
AbooToosof (who was an cu) me nt judge] , toriuAM 
Sumkhsee has declared it safe to rely upon Aioo 
Yoo&uf IB judicial matters , and that the learned have 
ibilowed him in such cjises , diough if chere be a dif- 
ference between the tuo disciples, which ever agrees 
■with Aboo Hunfefab must be preferred The joint 
opvmon of the disciples may al>o be adopted, though 
dificrent from that of Abbu Hukeefah, if the dif- 
ference appear to proceed from a change of human 
a^iiB , {ht a change of men, and alteration of tiptes ,) 
and modern lawyers arc agreed, that the doctrine of 
the two discipicb may be taken for adjudication in all 
matters of crVil justice ** 

It appears, however, that the ancient jurists heW 
the authority of Aboo Hunebfah to be absolute, 
although both his disciples might differ from him. 
This stated, wiihont^rcservation, m a chapter, “ 
the Older of authorities to Ik observed in practise,^’ 


• A Itfir tract toften ijiiotcd lo the not 

known to be at present «xtnnt| and by wftum compoaerf, hat not 
bcenaWKTtamed 

^HVMV o<it A^hjcah, Aboo Bokb Mohummud, natire of 
Sunt^ihi ih K/tefaten The M 0 h€et compoacd by him wih be mm- 
< oned m a snbaeqoent note He alao wrote a commeatary oti tbe 
Jams^ Sughirrcf iMiV Moiruti«uo , aod a comment upon the 
K/fer O0l fitated m th« kjtthJ-^o^ttmrom to hare been com- 

p }7r HARrtJ-i •ifAfftiim, WoHUMSttini but no knijfer extant^) 
which 1 » cdfltsj San^hitt, and often Qooted jo tlfe 

tfed]ed,«tthei^ofhf»i»tin«y, A H. 
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&>rmiag of the ^>ok entitled u^dAh pdl or 
iIb/ms 0 / the in the AAhongetf^^ or 

eolkction of low cascs^ conned 6y order of the ^1- 
peror Aa’i.um<jse*. The rtmc chapter contains other 
DBcfuI informatroo upon the rule* and discretion »im4^ 
which the Mosulman ma^stmte is empowered to ad> 
mi DiGter justice , and as tt is nnt long, a literal trana- 
lation of It IS here introduced ; omitting only a ‘quota- 
tioxj from the Muhsoot, which being nearly a pcpetiritMi 
lof that given from the liudsjiA, the maeraon borh 
appeared superfluous 

It is inciunbcut upon a kAxee (or jud^e) to give 
judgment according to the book of God ; to know 
what jHLTts of the divmc book are m force, and what 
have been abrogated ; to be able to distmgui^ be- 
tween the texts which ate clear and positive j and «ich 
as are of doubtful nveaning, having obtained a difFcrcnrt 
mtcrprctatioa from the learned, if no rule be found 
uj the book of God, the kaxte is to decide according 
to the traditions from the Prophet He must thcre- 
iore be competent to discriminate those in force frcHU 
such as have been superseded , and the spurious and 
UTvalid, from such as are genuine and authontstive 
He must be acquainted with those which have obcained 
successive, notorious, or smgic, venhcation , and with 
it he character and credit trf the reporters of them 
3&cause scttne are cclebnted for thrir knowledge of 
junsprudcnce (^k~h 6 adaha ,) as the four first l^lee- 
f^ks, and the three AfinooiLAHs, (viz ABnoonLAH 
rBN-i Omub, Abjiloolah iiN-i Abba's, and Ab- 
liooLLAH iBN -1 MtJs6ooD, thrcc of the more 
jeamed of the companions ,) whilst others are esteemed 
on account of their long and familiar intercourse with 
Prophet, and their perfect TccoUeciion of the tra- 
ditions , and they are preferred accoidingly , the for- 
ipw as the bct>t autbonuea oa the gcper4 pnnciplcs 



4$a CtPQK 

of Ugd «u«QCc A tike I Utter £i>r the autbenticjty of par- 
ncular fntdmQDSj, If % ansc^o which none of tiio 
tUftved frnmthe Prophet, may be applioebln, 
-let the ^ftee detciflhjfteirt according to the concurreiTt 
pf<bc Sifhfihi (companions), for their coq- 
ct^occnjct a^ords a justand obUgaiory rule of Conduct 
If there be 4 difference of opinion among the cxnnpa- 
iMoi>% lettbe ^tf«pe<Qtt>paie their reepectnx argumenti, 
«Dd foiiow those wbfch, cn investigation, may appear 
tp biao preferable , supposing him qualified to enter 
inio such a disquisition He is not autborised to i^qct 
the whole of these opinions, and adopt a judgment of 
his own( ahogetber novel For the coropamonb have 
agrefcd upon this pomi, Jthat although they may tiifSer 
froj]] each other, it rs not lawful to institute new cfoc- 
tr.nes, at vaiiance wirfe the whole of them. Khusttf * 
hold^tbe contrary dpinion, that when the companioos 
difter, the iawe rt^y adopt a judgmeot 'altogctlior 
dt^inc^as therr dissentioit affords grourai for disqut- 
l#tK>n * t)ut*what le above stated has the best 'founda- 
Qon, When the cornffamons have agreed upon a 
pofnt, ia which one of tbeir followers f fahiieeu) has 
dissented ifom them , if the dissenter was not their 
eontemporaiy , his opposition has no weight, and a 
judgment givxn confom^bly thereto, against the con- 
curreiu opinion of the cohipanwns, would be invalid • 
but if he were cooeemporary with them, and then 
expounded the law tn opposition to tbeir opinion^ 


r f A 

• J|4&W Aaoo %1XH, AffiiqD wa-i Omus, *uriiamrd Katuip, 
or the farrier He coroiK>fted jlie ' irKist; ct-lebraird ni tlt^ v^^rki 
known under the tille ol A<iab ooi Kas^fy or duties of the Kaste , 
a IS Stated, to the KathJ bo ivr/ecu, to have died A H 261 A 
bBgb encomtuin- ti added bpoel hia cqrtipositioa , which u tat d to 
opotist of pinptei'3,^«pfeto vritb uscl*! ipforniauofl ^ereaid 
learned hare wntiea commeutanci opoo it, ot which the 
Ddost esteeinVd is that of IMAM Chias Bik i-ABD-ooc-AaBax, 
caro^uly paBed HoovaMj life martyr, A H * ' 
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and they gave sanctiott to' hU.dis^uisltuins, as in tie in- 
stances of S'hory'a and’ SttAeiR*, the cOOcurrence 
of the pnmparuons dcresnot bar the^bpposite exposition, 
so admitted With respect, however, to expositions 
which no other aUthonty than part of the 
iee^j, there are two reports of the seniintients of 'A boo 
‘Hunecfah One, that he did n 6 l consider such tp 
be authoritative and this appears to be the true, doc- 
trine The orhrer, contained in the Nuvmdtr 
that if some of the followers of the companions ‘have 
given Futwas in thi if time, and have received from "the 
latter a section to their disquisitions, as Sh.ort'a, 
H osuN^, and MusAook bin-i Ajoa ||^ their declsi* 
ons ^ould be observed' is thus wntten in the A/o- 
htei ^ 

f — — • ■ 

• Tlic first WM Kaxee, the a«:ond Mafltt, of Koofah/yh <h* firit 
century of the Hijrah , an(J tbejr were eateemed txyo of the mme 
leaioed men ot tbeir age The former, whose iMtaie at leortb, u 
Aboo 0«Tii6 SnofiiYi. »!•< ooL IIiE&t. ooL locld sta- 

tion of Kdxee, at Koofah, far scTeniy-five Jrear*, and died A H 78 
*?r 90 , tflirr-retigiung his office the year before bis dcatb Tbft ea- 
tire name of the Jat er -s Aboo Omub Aamib biv-i Srobarbbp^ 
'sHABLF deriving bie surname from the town of Shah, la Ar^hm 
He difd A H 104 

f Ten diffe/ent works of tbia name, (meaning, UteTaHy, ratt, 
scarctj are specified in the KushJ 09 A mooti , of which one was 
composed by IMam Mohommud, the disciple of Aboo Hunbbfah , 
ajyd It IB probably that here referred to It is coosidered 10 b? oflcM 
aU'bority than his five other works, the Jama-t i**- 

beer, Muh\oot, %etadat, and Sijui , which are well known, and fr®,- 
trendy quoted, under the general designation of 00 

the ronspicuous reports 

X Vid Bib Of Tit Haisan aJ Rain 

H A learned native of Hrrjtadan, * ho became a convert to Iklam, 
during the Iiie ot Mohummud , end died at hotfah, A H ^ 

5 There are three works of this title , all of wb'ch are quoted in 
Ae Futmva^i Aalum^irret , but the two otheis are distingtuabed by 
the addition of Surukihtt or Boerhante TTie two latter wjjl be men- 
tioned in a subsequent note Tlic MohtR, here referred to, is sup- 
posed to bavp been written by Moulava Ruaaaoo dben ot Nvsha* 



, •* Ir the <apip<op of Htc companiooi, be 

not §MjivJ ii» my web Uitir foilowtors may have 
agrp^ <be SiMjpt mtut be gmded by mp latter, 

sBould tficrc bp ja difference in opinion between tbc 
^^owers, let tbc compare their arguments and 

d’c jud^n^ent he deems preferable If, bpwe ver, 
licaic of the ^thonues refejrco to be forthcoming, and 

^ be a qualified jumt, (AhtI li- 

fprally a person capable of disquisition ;) he may con- 
aidetiti hw own mind what is consonant to die prma^ 
jp^ps of dgbr j»nd justice , and applying the xesuh, with 
a^mre mteoiion, lo the facts and C Tcumstanccs of tbc 
cafie^ fet him pas^ judgment accordingly. But if he 
hp not ^ quahned person, let bim take a le^l opinion 
from others who arc versed in the law, and decide in 
* conform ity*thcreio He should, m no case, give judg- 
tncnrwithistit knowledge of the law , and should never 
bie aak«ned to ^^restions fer information and advice 
It ts fiiptber requisite that the Kazee attended to two 
Itdes frrsr, that when the three Imams (A boo Hvn- 
jBErv^p, A«^ Ybosup, and Ima'm Mokummud) all 
«gTfe, be is not at Jiberty to deviate from their joint 
gpmtoa,upQn his own judgment isccondly, when the 
Imams differ, Abjioollah bin-i Moba'bus. ♦ saya, 
the K^zeis sentence is to be given according to the 


yw, m Abw'i>-i HuiaAvim to 

of tbc purenabtd at AJ tkkah, is said lo have 

COfi>t>rled the oprti ons of the foHowers of Aao > HiiNKti 4 U, lO g 
TH»gplat ^ whereas other compden had blended tl'sfm fhii 

Jiiffuet, hnuercr, 18 not e»tinc m India, and is only known by quo-r 
taiiDog frooj it 

• Oiicxd the pwpd8 of Agoo Hukkbtah, suraained ftfuBooKSB 
fmm die ^ilgcc of bu nauvi'y He wa* held in high vepcr 

i^^nfpi his ] Kiy, und b a tomb is aaid to be visited, gt m 
Arai>tan Erak, IVid Bfh Or "tit AhdaUa}* He died at tbe age of 
- A, H l«Oj, (^ttrafoal^ltmj 
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opcnmn of A«09 iHi7>rp|irAH« btcatuft ltd vu oflo if 
tiff M^ncdifttc fiailowers, «»il contempocana, 
cwp^ioni, ajid opposed diem in the /tUm^ 

^ in ib« Mo^fu^ of SuauKHMx*. 

** If dp precedent be fcnwdfrom Aboo Hpxesfaii 
4nd bis disciples, and tbe case lo're been dettiiDiliid 
hy «ucf3€<jue«t lawyers, the JS^zee is to abide by* 
judgment of the laltcr , unless there be a drffejeiKje in 
their decisions, m >wjtiicb event the preference is lifft to 
his discretion If not even a modern precedent bo 
Conhcomitig, the KAzeeiCBvy exercise his own reason a»d 
judgment; provided he be conversaiit wifh junsprti* 
dence, and have consulted with sages of the law In 
the coamicntary^ of TAHA"vKt'j~, it is stated, rharrf 
the pass aemence on lu$ own judgment, m op* 

position to tbe manifest letter of the law (Nuss), *icb 
sentence is not valid. But if the sentence be not con- 
trary to the clear letter of tiie law, and the Ka%ie^ after 
passing It, should change bis i^inion, his former judg- 
ment IS, nevertheless, valid • though b's fixture adjudr- 


* The AJfltbor ot rhjs ^frork, which is extflnt, and he'd In high 
timatioo, IS EtBt«d m tb« Kus^i/ od Zuttow, to hi. Shumi ool 
wva, Aboo Bukx Mohvmmtid, of Sutukht, majuuned b a former 
onte The Mohefi-t ane<, c n\ posed hy oo d«b«- 

Mahmood bin-i Ahuujo, j» also noticed m fhc Kuthj oc Zuwon . 
bat wiibmit any uther p.iTt»cnla’« ol tint author Hu is mcDtiotieQ 

by I) fiBRB$L >T, ucd r rh« t>lle of Sarak’^i^ 'is bavinr been bom 
at SuTV^^hi , and having gone from honce into Stjna.^ where 
penn'ended a College it ^Jep^ , and died at Damascus, A U 5yx^ 
Hib Maheet is known in hi Ua , and jn incomplrie copy isposacsieii 
by the coart of }ftx. mU 4sLiui , boi it k 1c*b esteemed than that of 
^nUHSOOL AiBIUAU 

t Ima’v Aboo Jaidb Amlp bin-i Mohummud, o{Tai't{a town 
in Upper won room g tuc auiuerous commfnuitoisaf tb« /«. 

ifia t Supheer or Mohummub He also wrote an abndgcfp<;nt 

of the doctrine of Aboo Hun»bpa«, and his two disciplea, mtitled 
J^\hlusUf^t Tahavie Both works are oh^ q^iio led, as autboritws, 
but arc not known (o be cow extant. He w stated in thh Kuthf 09 
ZunBonj tohaye died A H 371 





|«tionfi oust b^cgtdaled &]^kii rec^t optnion Thi» 
If th® docttrme of tii« two ddm (Shy'k.hy'w, vir 
HiiNs^pAfi snd Aboo Yoosuf,) and 
Mohummud agrees Wstk tkexn, provided the second 
opinion of the iazee, id such cases be deemed by others 
intfereh^eltbthe first It» ftirthersUred (byTAHA'- 
|5*s)irtt»<' if lh« ancient jutiets have formed different 
opv^iods' aipon iny poitd, and their successors have 
ligreod opim the opinion robe preferred, according 
to the two elders, this agreement does- not remove the 
offect of the former difference , but' I ma'm Mohum- 
tjoo tJbitHC0/Jt 15 nemoved tlicreby Shy'zh ool Is- 
LfikM Shows ool a^mmah reports, howo- 

T^r, that all the disciples^ of Aboo ^Junbbfah agree ill 
ffHOion Hpon thisipoint, and that a few of the learned 
ooiy bold the continuance of the fBngtnal dissent, not- 
^tilistitnding the subsequent agreement If the lawyers 
of enc age' concur in any particular doctrine, and a 
in after times, differing in opinion from them, 
with ^i^^upright intentiosi, pass an opposite judgment , 
KMnci’hpldLbu ap*do5ng to bo legal, provided there were 
aj} original difference among the learned upon the doc- 
lA question , whilst others deem it illegal, not- 
withstanding such’ original difference , but all agree 
upon the illegality of the opposite judgment, supposing 
no difference of opinion to have been at any tame en- 
fertatned upon the subject In the Futatxm-^i lUibiyah* 
It u stated, that if a kasae take an exposition of the taw 
from a Mooftee^ and differ m opinion from the latter, 
he is to pass sentence in the case according to his own 
jtudgment, provided be be a person of understanding 
and knowledge, and that if the sentence be passed 


• The author of thb work, Apoo Nuse Ahmuo eiv-i-MomiH- 
Htrb OOL Itab^e, of Makharn^ is meouoneii in the cc Zumca 

^ bByiDg dUo wnitcn a GpenmentAry on the jMS't-SugfiecT<ii In* 
Au Mqbvukvd He^edAH^ej, 
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agatnst his pwn opiQ^on^ in deference to tbB£(of the 
Mooftee, It i& aGcord^ig to tbt two disciples (SVa^ 

by'n, VIZ Abckji Yoosyp and 
invalid in like manner'aa m matters of religious pre- 
ference on prcaiimption. it h forbidden to act upon the 
judgment erf others but Aboo HywFBF Ait holds the 
sentence to be valid in such oasesj as it is the resah of 
legal disquisition Supposing* the kaxee not ip have 
exercised his own reason on the case, at the timcof hia 
giving judgment according to the opinion of the Mocf-' 
tee , and that he subsequently forms an opinion, at va- 
riance with that of the Moofiee^ Im'am Mohuhmud 
says, his sentence is liable to abrogation , but Aboo 
Yoosuf affirms, it is not affected theieby , in the sarpe 
manner as it would not be affected if the kazee had 
passed sentence on his own opinion, and had afterwards 
chanered thal opinion The foregoing is copied from 
the Tatarkhaneejak * ” 


When there is neither written law, or concurrence* 
of opinions, for the guidance of the kazee, if he be 
capable of legal disqmsmon, and have formed a deci- 
sive judgment on the case, he should carry auqh judg- 
ment into effect by his sentence, although other scien- 
tific lawyers may differ ui opinion from him , and should 
not be governed by their sentiments, m opposition to 
his own , for that which, upon deliberate investigation, 
appears to be right and just, is accepted as such in the 
Sight of God If however the persons, who declare an 
opinion different' from that of the kazeeh^ superior to' 
him in science, and he consequently adopt their judg- 


* Vld B h Or Tatar^han Aa impfrfecl copy of the work refer- 
red to, entitled ftetraa t TatttrkfiaHteyah, is ni the possession bf the 
court of NtitaeBuJ Adahtt. 



^ tUM 

qdwiRCTiiig tlur j^hottuds <$f it» io 

tkeir sUtteftar knowk^^, Atoa Hditbefah tdfntti 
Ike kgjjity of his proctedmg Aftoo Yoosvr am! 
Wav MoKVBtvtD, on ih'e c<mtrafj?, do not allow it 
to be onless be vdtiinatclj^ adopt thdr opinron as 
tbe muh bi» oam jodgment* This, at leaar, i» one 
fepOft i but another uya, that the nsasrer and His two 
discfpies held, respectively, the reverse of wha( has 
bcrco mcnnoned If in any case, the kaxe^ bt perjiJex- 
ed by opposite proofs, let bhn reflect Upon lie case, 
and desermine as he should jadge right or, for the 
greyer certainty, let him consult other able lawyers , 
and t£ they differ, after weighing thetr arguments, let 
him deoade, as apwars just Should they agree With 
each other, but diuer from his own optmon on the case, 
he la to adhere to the latter until he be convinced it la 
ill founded, and may gne judgment accordingly , but 
not prcapitatcly, or until he has duly weighed and eX' 
amined the whole of tljc circumstances and evidence 
Let huu not feat or hesitate to act upon the result of 
Ins oWb jud^Oteat, after a full and deliberate exam in a- 
tuMi ; but let biiU beware of a doubtful and conjectural 
deCMfoa, udibout complete investigation, as such will 
ooe be approvtd in the account of bis actions to Go 1 , 
thoigh; from want of certain information to the con- 
trary, It nuiy pa^ as a valid sentence among men 
Whjt baa been here said supposes the kjzgc to be a 
Mo^Saitdj 0t scientific jurjst, competent, from his ta- 
leocB and karmng, to undertake legal d squisUion "If 
he be not a person so qualified, but jjossesses a know- 
ledge and full recollection of the points and cases dcr 
termiood by the eimnent lawyers hn persuasion, let 
him give judgment according to tbc tenets of those m 
wh(sn he confides., flfid whom be btflievea it right to 
follow. Should he not -have a perfect rcccdlectiou of 
deetded law-pointa, let huu act upon expositions of 
the law, by Shoftea of the orthodox doctnoe ; or if 



Xhon be oolr one 5tt:h on the spot, W 

expoittion msry be akt«4 without feir bf imptiied 

deficiency Itii thui written in the BuA&yJ ♦/* 

The legal meaning of Jjuhid is the diligient cier- 
cisc of the mental facuUies in search of the thing de- 
sired , and the requisite tjoahfication of a Moojfahtd, is 
a discriminative knowledge of what is contained in the 
book of God, and m the traditions from the Prtjpbet, 
relative to legal rules and ordinances (ahk&m.) It n 
not essential that he should also know the moral pre- 
icepts and admonitions included therein It has been 
likewise declared that a person, whose general rectitude 
exceeds his deviations from npht, may lawfully prac- 
tise Jjuhad, or disquisition But the defimtioir above 
given 13 accurate as stated in the Fosoot ool hnadee- 
\ah^ The most correct account given of a Moojia- 
that he ha\c a comprehennvc knowledge of the 
divine book, with the different interpretations thereof, 
a full acquaintance with the traditions, their gradations, 
texts, and comments , a nght unaersUndmg, or power 


* A coromeDUry on the T»hfm od Fakaha^ of SijtK^<u.A ooDiei* 
MokUmmud, of kumurknnd^hy i^aoo Buam, nxn-i Mu- 

BOOOd, oi hasharif in Persian Irak Tlie author of the K tsrtf oo' 
Zanffon states the Ucatb of the latter to have been AH 58/ , and 
addi tne master was so well pleased with the comment ol h« scho- 
lar, that he gave ui marriage to the 1 iter liK daughter 
-who was also learned m the science of juri'^prudcncc The cotjre 
name of the commentary is Bjdauur ro Sunaym fee turinh 99 -S^k- 
wyw Both the text and comment ■re-qcioied as authorities , but 
neither is koowa to be now extant in hidsA 

+ By Abool futh, Mohummuo biv-i Aboo Butts, of Murglm* 
Jfon He stated, m ihe Ku^hJ 00 Z%»o&u, to have comp#a«d th« 
work quoted, A K 651 , St the C olleze foumkd by Imad oot- 
MoofcR, m the- suburbs of Sumurlund It contains forty sociioni, oa 
ayil tfansacuooi (Mbmuiat) only . and being left incow^et* ai ht* 
death was finished by bis son, JuMAL 00’ DEEM A copy ia among 
the h^ka of the iVnwwMrf Admlmt, and U i> oonndcro* • werkof atf 
thorny^ 



qf joqt n^soxung ; an4 to human a£fWs an^ 

u«a|^s. 11u« jE qi^ecl from the Kafte •*” 

Having thus stated the authonties for the Mohum- 
mudan law, W)d the preference to be obserred, or d?^ 
crc*ion allowed, when they dtfler . it may be proper to 
add a abort notice of the books of jurisprudence which 
arc esteemed by the HuHegfrtyah sect of Soeriee lawyers, 
for practical exposition of the temporal law , especially 
such as arc extant and govern judicial decisions in Jndtu 

Aioo Huneefah himself does not apppear to have 
left any work upon jurisprudence His legal doc- 
tnnes were recorded and illustrated by Ins disciples 
particularly by Mohummud , whose most cele- 

brated lavr tracts, entitled the Jama t sugkeer, JamA-t 
hihttr^ Mubiooi^ Zuadat-> and ^lyiir^ have been alrearU 
noticed, as cnljccnvely quoted by the title of Zahtr oo" 
ruwayatX 1 bese works arc described in the kmhf oo" 


* A comaKtntary on tlic Ifdfff, and written by tbe same autlmr 
JafAK Abooi. BubkAT^ ABUouiX* bik-i Ahmud, comm uily called 
HfiPiz oo* DBBM, ot Nttruf, who died A H 7*0 Hcatsjwio'e 
thcKu^mcif Dukafti^ a work nfbi^h authority, and extani jo hdja , 
but echpaed by its comment the Buhr^i-Hatiik Com po bed in ilie 
teotfa cejjtuiy «i the H^rnh by Ztj* oni. Aabidbbn Ib^-i Nujjtt i, 
of Bgvpt' ^id Tit Niigtm o! D HBRfiKi-oi’, who an] £ars how ever 
to have slated thcycai 6f b s death A H 670 mttcad of gyo ^ 
which IS mentiooed mtjre than once in the Ku^hf ao^ Lurmn 

-fMr Hajiilton mentions three treaiiscB, < n theological subjects, 
as wViltcfi by Ab “O HaNBE-Fais vi* the Masriad^ .indL 

Moallm Of these tl e Mcfni^vdi is described jd llie Kushj oe Zutioon, 
as a book of trad 1100= Thr work apparently intended as tho 
cood, bat misohmed FVk~al elm, msicad of Fil kutam (on thcoloCTjk 
u wdl known m A* <a, by the name Frkh^t’Ak^fur The th«f 3 tg 
anknowa. D HxiiBaL t, who seems to bare been Mr Hauii,tok • 
pnncipal anthofty, men nous the three woika, uqUct ikc ut!« of 
jtbftf-HanjMA. 

^ ^ Mr HAUitroN fin hw Prdlirnnary Discourse, p 35 ) has load- 
Wtently staled the J wta- i-kuheer ti» be a coU-ction of truditions, 
caUed die the JamA-x-ianeth^ Ybs&oo Mohummud bik Ybiqo ai. 
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Zufwon as being of the first authority for the opi- 
nions of Aboo Huveepah and Aboo Yoosup *, as 
well as of Ima^m Mohuvmud Various comincntancs 
arc also stated to have been written upon them during 
the early age of the Mohummudan era , and severd 
arc quoted in the Fu/awa^i Adlumgeeree, compiled in 
the reign of Au'auNGZE* But neither the texts^ or 


TsaiiAzi Tile apparent origin of this oustake bat been pointed 
out in a former note He further remarks that the author ol the 
JaMa~i-iagh4er is uncertain But indcpcodeotly ot numeroas other 
antbodties. Imam Mohummud is e*;pi;e*slT cited ni the Hubymh at 
the author of both works, and of the Mubsaoi (See Vol I of t ha 
tranalation, p M3] Mr Hamiltdii hat been into another'er- 

ror, bj snppotmg ihe M^uhiaot, quoted in the HtdMyah^ to bare been 
wnttco by Fukm-ool Islam Bozduvbb , whereas ol the two Muh- 
iooii cited by the author of the Hidavah, one is the composition of 
Imam Mouummud, above noticed , and the other was composed fay 
SuuMS OOL Aimuah SuttutasEE as observed in a preoed og note, 

•The only work known lo have been composed by Aboo y oosui^ 
IS an Ad th od Kant* , and the reputauott of this has been superceded 
by the celebrity of Kbusaf s tract of the same title already menn- 
oned. He is said, boweyt^r, to have furoisbed his pupj. Imam Mu- 
HLFMMDD, with notes (amaUs) for a considerable part of hu compo- 

sujoos, partioularly for the Jam,3~i-jug}utr 

t The prujcipal commeutatoTs of the “ Jama-i-sughoer ' are 
Shums pol Atmmah Surukhuc , Ahoa Bukr Aht»uJ Razft, commonlv 
called JuBsas, (the plasterer ) kboo Jalur Ahmud Tahavea , Fukr 
ool Islam Alee Bui^uree , Ahoo Nusur Abtnud «o) Itabee ot Bo- 
khara , Aboo 1 Lys Nuiur, of Sumurkund , Aboo Nusur Ahmud, 
Isbecjdbce, Huson bin-i-Munsoor, of OuAjund, better known by 
the appellation ot Kazee Khan , Taj-oo dren Abd ool Ghufnr 
Kurduree , Zubeer oo decn Ahmud Tumurtashec i and Kaiee Mu- 
fliood, of Aboo aerd Mootuhar, of the <tame city 

whoae commentary is quoted by the title of “ Tuhieeb ’ Tue se- 
▼en persons first mentioned have also writteu comments on the “ Ja- 
ma-^-kobeer , besides Kazee Ahoo Zvd AbdooUah, of Duboos 
Boorhan oo deen Mahmood, author of tno ** Moheet-t-Boorhanee , ' 
Boorhan oo' deen Alee, author of the Hidayab , ' Shums ool Aim- 
inah Mohommod, called Holwaee (the confectioner .} Iba i ubdnk 
JooT^aoee , and Jamal oo’ deen Mahmud, of Bokhara, whoec com- 
mon dctignatioa ii Haaeeree (the mat-m^er }) and Whose second 
comroeotary it often quoted by the name of ** Tukreer Tha 
'‘Takretr” and " Doorur’* are alto known coramenlt on the 
w<»-k in question , the former by Abool Abbas Ahmud , the latter 
byNatiroo deen Mohurnmnd, of Damascus 
Vol X K k 
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comments, arc now Known to be m India ^ except gn 
imperfect copy of the coramenccmcni of Ka'iee Khaw* 
OD the Jat7ia i-sughicr, which was obtained from the 
hbraiy ot the Nuwab of Oudh , and is in the posBcssion 
of the Nix0Hi7it AJuht Nor is there a treatise on the 
Mosulinan law, written dunng the four first centunes 
of the Hijrah, at present, ui the possession of any per- 
son, from whom enquiry could be cnade upon the su'b- 
ject at Calcutta ♦ 

The oldest work on jurisprudence in the possession 
of the law officers of the Nizditmt Adalut^ and other 
learned Mosulinan lawyers, in Calcutta^ is the Moihtu^ 
sar* ool Kudoorae, a compendium, or general law-tract, 
composed by Ima'm Abool Hosp'n Ahmud, of Ku^ 
door, a quarter ot Bughddd, who died A H 428 It is 
often referred to in the Htddyah, and described in the 
Kushfoo" Zunoon as a book of authority in general use, 
and held in the highest estimation It is said to con- 
tain tw'clvc thousand cases , and has been illustrated in 


* It does not appear that any work on junaprndeocc was pob- 
Ijshed daring the firsl centur> of the Hijrah or that any wa« writ- 
ten on the doctrines of Aboo Huneefah, dunog the second century, 
except the ireatwes, winch haire been noticed of his two dibcipjc* 
Aboo’^oosut, and Jmsun Monummud Jo tbc third and fourth 
centanci, bt^des < ommenlanea on t'lr works ol the latter, (which 
as fuDiaincnutl aarhtjnt es, dJc denominated Osool or Orignml} the 
fobawiOg law-tracts are Rtnted lo liayc been composed, and arc 
briefly dc c^ibedintbc ** Knshi oo Zuno >n ” An “ AduboolKa- 
aee' and ''Nuwodir,' by Mobumroud ban-i-Suroaab, wbo died A 
H 233 JViiatbei treatise, of the former title, by Abcjo HaZim Abd 
ooi Humeed, wbod '"d ui 2g2 &i veral treauscs of the laUer title, 
by Ibu i-B loflluni, IJiihaaii, and others bojfc* ot both pttes, 

and d compendima of tbe law, j^titled “ Mokbtusur-i I abavee, ’ 
by boo Jafur Ahmud of 1 iba in jbgypt wbo died A il 371 j 
■lid who sec ns to be tbe author erroneously cued by the nAme of 
Aboo Faka, ui*Mr HanukoDs Prel Dis p 38 Another Coro pen 
diuin, e»t led ** Mokhtosur-i Kurkhee,’ by Aboo'I Hofccn Abdool- 
lab of Kurkh (a wxid in the city of BaghtUd) who died A H 340 
Aiid * “Nawadjr,” with two other booka, entitled “ Quxooo 

and Nuwaxil’ , by Aboo'i Lyi Nusur, of bumiuiund. ‘ 
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rumcrous ccwr^mentanes among which several are quo- 
ted in the Fu^a-iva-i AfUio^ gnrte , but are not now 
known to be extant m Hindo^fan * 

Thr other hooks \n actvial use for expi^ndmg the 
Mohummudan law aie of two descriptions TJie first 
consists ol texts and comments which, in a scicnt fic 
method, state the dements and principles of the law, 
establish them b\ proofs and reasoning , and illustrate 
the application ot them by select crises real or sup- 
posed , such as the /// Li^ah^ Kvn-^ oo\iu{fy ih, 

FJtLayjh, d jd A^hhuh o Kuzauf ■, ivith their rcspectnc 
commentines "J lie second description is rommonU, 
but not alw i\<i, djstirguisl ed b-y the title of Fula’ULa , 
and IS fur the n ost part, a coUecnon of law cases, ar- 
ranged under proper heads, with a short rccitil of fads 
and circumstances without arguments, and with aull.o- 
r ties only tor the cases as quoted, being intended 
ch efiy tor practical purposes , whereas the elementary 


• The itlM and autbora of the principal commentanes are as ftd- 
!owa rile “"Sirai-i V\ ubhaj, and “ Jouhurah-i-nyyirah ’ (the 
latter a b idgt*d from *he former) by Aboo Bakr bin-t- Alee com- 
monly tilled Kiidadee (the blackimuh) ^bm\ld bm-i Mobummnd 
•1-.0 m-dt" an al r'd'jf'ment *1 the “ Siraj-i-Wuf>haj, which isqunted 
bythetiikot • Ba iur-)rZakhir ’ The Mootturous ool ikbwaii 
hjr Aboo 1 \lci lee ol Ghuzna The “KifayBb," bv ‘'hunij^ ool 
l^niaerl, rjf J he " Biyan, by Mo bum mud h u i- 

rusoal of Touk.t i he Lohab by lulal aboo ^aetrd Mootnhur 
lit Buidah Ihr “Yniabee by Budr cm) deen Mobummud, of 
Ushbceiccah The Klnilasui oo du’aeel, ’ by Hosam oo deen 
Alec, of M 'Ukdi The last mentioned corameiitBrv s high'v 
praised lor us utihry, iii ihc Kuibt oo Zunooii and]-, stat^ to 
have been iurtlier improved by the annotationG ot Jbn-i subceh oo’ 
deen C>»n)«n a native of Jariary Mr Hamilton, (ii; hs Prel 
D«sc p ^0, 37,) hap erroneously mentioned the commentar} oi 
Kudooree, a", quoted in tb'C Hitldytib/ instead of his Mokhtusur 
He appears to have niade « lurtiicr mistake id Ibe camintn- 

liry o' Kudoo ee to be about the •' a dub ool Kazee ol Aboo Too 
enl, whereaa no comniK-Dl ot 'hat work lo Doucedin th'* Kushf 00 
Zoiioon but Kud Kiree is '■pccitied as nnt ot the c<>rninetitdioih of 
the “ Adub oui JCa^c* ’oi Kbusaf incnircncd in a preceding uolhi 
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works first mentioned arc more caloiUtcd for study and 
instruction. The Fu/a^a t Kaxee Khan by Fokr oo’ 
DBEv Husun, of OuitfunJ in f'ur^hana, who was con- 
temporary with the author of the Hidayah, and whose 
collectioiA esteemed of equal authonty with that ce- 
lebrated work, must, in some measure, be excepted 
from the above remark , as it illustrates many cases by 
the proofs and reasoning upon which the decision of 
them IS founded *. 

The other /Witei extant in Indta^ besides those al- 
ready mcxinoned in the preceding pages and notes, arc 
the Khuxanut ool MooftteeUf Futdua-i~Bu%a%^akt Futd- 
wd I Nukshbundvfah, Mutr hool phufar^ and Mokhtdr ool 
Futdwd by unknown authors , the Fcosool # Lturooshect 
by Mohummud bin-i Mahmood, who compiled it 
in the 625th year of the Hijrah\ . the Fufawa t Jhra- 
heemshahiyah^ by Sha'hab 00 dfen Ahmuo, a native 
of Htfidoostan, who composed it for Soolta'n Irbba'- 
HEBM Sha'h, at Jounpoor, in the Qtii century of the 


• A Complete cod accurate copy frf Fi>tavra*i Kezee Khan, 
supposed 10 have formerly Mooged to the royal library, 11 among 
the bixika of the jlduhei, olHamed from Luk^mtut The 

author of the ** Kushf 00 Zunoon ’ and the preient Kaaus oeJ 
Koo^ai, concoi iii extoUivg this wor*., w replete with cxacitoi com- 
mon occixrience, and conw^quent^y of particular utility lor practical 
reference ^ digest {“ Morutlub ") of the cases recited in if li al- 
io mentioned to tb« *' Kdj it 00 Z^noon, ’ as nude in the leyentb 
ccota y of tbc Ilijrah, by a learned '-<yruiii, runted Mohummud bin- 
i-Moofmfaahinder, and entitird “ Wuhha^oo* Shurecut " 

t The court at Unamut Ad^ni hare e complete copy of ihu coin- 
pilatiOQ, preaented to tlrcm, witb • x other law boedu purchased at 
l,ukbQorr, by me Aaw/ «a/ Kooxai, Mohumraod Najm 00 deen 
It coonstj thirty sectioiu, upon Meamolat*' only . like the 
“ Fooaool 60I Imadaeyah, ’ bcfomneotlaaed The contents oi 
both were STTanifed and) ncorpora led 10 a coUaetton, entitled **Ja- 
mi-ool Fo >aoolya. ' by Bndr 00’ deem Mahmood, ^ter known by 
toe oameof Ibm-Kanee-t-Sumawanah, whodJed A H. 633 The 
nuthor of the ** Kaubt 00 Zaooon*' itatea thm work to be in gre t 
estunahoa with tbe learned, at a ovil difeat , but though ^ten 
quoted as aq. Authority, it is not known to be nt present in 
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and the Futawd-t jidiumgecree^ compiled at 
DehUy by ordci of the Emperor Aa'lumgeeb) id the 
J Jth year of his reign, corresponding with A H« 1067 


The Hidavah li so well known, from the English 
version of it, made by Mr Charles Hamilton, and 
published in the year I79I, that it will be unnecessary 
to say much of it The kdxee ool hooxaty in his cata- 
logue of books already adverted to, describes il in the 
following terms “ The Hidayah is a commentary 
upon the Bidayut ool MoohtuJee and both the text and 
comments v^erc composed by Sat'ah Boobha'n 00’ 
DEEN Alee, son of Aboo Bukr, of Murgheenan, who 
lived to the age of sixty tw^o , and, after employing 
thirteen years in the composition of ihe latter work, 
depaited from this world A H 598 The general 
arrangement, and division of it, arc adopted from the 
Jatna-i Sughter of Ima'm Mohummud It is cele* 
brated amongst the learned fonts selection ot law cases, 
and connection of them with the proofs and arguments 
by which they have been determined Wherefore in eve- 
ry age It has been esteemed by lawyers , many of whom 
have wnrtcn comments and annotations upon it” It 
IB spoken of in nearly the same language, by the author 
of the Kushfoo' Tlunoon who adds, “ it is a rule obsen’cd 
by the composer of this work to state first the opinions 
and argumentsof the two disciples (Aboo Yoosup and 
Ima'm Mohummud) , afterwards the doctrine of the 


• Ibrahcem i>jgncd «t Jounpoor (donog tbe confosoii of 

tile kmpirc of Dchly, consequent to the uituioo of Tyoaoor) ^for 
forty yean, tnd died \ H 844 The court ot NiKimut AiUIvt 
pot^e:>fi an entire copy ot the work Teferred but it is a mued 
cullcctioo, and J 30 t dcciDcd mihontatife 

Kka 
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grcAt Ima'm (Aboo Hu^EEF vh) , a/xJ rhen to cTpa- 
tmtc on the proofs addoced by the latter, in such 
manner as to icfutc any opposite reasoning on the part 
ot the disciples Wheneier he deviates from this rule 
It may l>e inferred that he mehnes to the opinion of 
Aaoo Yoosup and ImYm TVloiitArMUD It is also his 
prartice to illustrate the cases sptcilicd in the J/vna i 
Sughter^ and by KiDooRFi- intending the latter, 
whenever he uses the cxpiession he hui s,ttl in the hook 
In praise of the BuLn iH it has been declared, like the 
tor an j to ha\e superseded ill previons books on the 
liw thit all |>ersons should remember the rules 
prescnlxd in it , and tUat it shovild be followed as a 
guide through life ” This culogiu n on the Jhdayah 
IS conhrmed in a paper v ntten by iMo\'YA\>F Mo- 
HLMMLiD UA'sHiD,oue ol tlic Mooptes of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and Conns ol Suir Dee^Kianee and 
Idi^innit Adalut^ as well as one of the most learned 
IVlosulnjins in Lt iia ^ who remarks on the text, and 
some ot tliC principal commenis, to the following effect 
*' No text or commentary, no v extant, can be com' 
pared with the Hutu\ah as a digest of approved law 
cases, illuslratct'l by the proofs and arguments which es- 
tablish them It IS therefore, with its comments, fit to 
be the standard of legal decision m the present times 
ISIany coramentanes have l>ecri written upon it but 
four onlv, the Nthayah, hutyah^ Ktfnyah Siod Futh ooi 
'kiiiietr^ are forthcoming in Btn^a] 7 he Idiihayah was 
first composed and has supciior credit as being the 
original from which the others have borrowed But 
the author of the Inijah lus merited esteem by his 
studious analysis , and interpretation of the litter and 
meaning of lliJayah The ktfayah also deserves 
CO iimendation, from its concise statement ot the sub- 
stance of other comnicnunes, as well as from some 
additions to them And the Futh 00/ kudeer is pre- 
ferable to the whole, as an ample collection of cases. 
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(rendering jt equal in this respect to a Fatmva) 
expressed with suitable brevity of language* 

The Knnjioo 3uhast\ Kts been already mentioned, 
as composed by Ha'piz oo dfek, author of the Kafec 
and fFafee It is a short general treatise of law, used 


• The “Nihayab” was roroposccl bj oo’decn Hi^'*cd Ib- 

ni '\lec, said to have been a pupil ot Boorhan oo deen, dutoor of 
the '' Hidayah ’ The latter havingj from some uoknowii cause, 
omitted the law of inhentaticcj it has beeq added by the commen- 
tator But this part of the “ Nihiyah” does no appear to have 
obtained equal cel*'brity with the Fit'*, e z-i-sirajee-yah'’ men- 
tioned IQ a former note The ‘^Kcihbt oo’ Zunoon ' notices two 
commr itancs of the title of “Insyah,” the first of which waj 
commenced by Ahool %baB Ahinud> a Kaaee id Egypt who died 
A H yJO, and wa* completed in the succeeding emtury ol the 
Hijrah by Kszee <?(iecd oo deen, of Babur The second, which i» 
that referred to aseitmt in India, was composed by Shvkh ^kmul 
oo’ deen Mohummud, who died A H 7865 Imam 00 deen ^mecr 
Katib Btn-i Ameer Omur, who had previously written another com- 
TDcntary entitled “ Gbayutool biyan after employing himself for 
tweiity-sevcn years at C airo, and other places, to render bis second 
work more complete, finished the ** Kitayah,” at Damsscu';, in tho 
747tb year of thcHjrab Tbc " Foth ool Kudeer is staled to 
have been commenced by iti author Journal 00 deen Mohummad 
of Scewas, commonly cal ed Ihii- -Honiara, in the 29th year of the 
Hijrah j and to have occupied a C msid mb’e part ot ihe rcma nmg 
period of his life, wh ch « as tenniuated in SOI Other conimen- 
tunc uuon the “ Hidnyah” are mentioned in the “ Kusuf 00, Zn- 
aooD , but as they arc not procurable in India, it will be so lie ent 
to notice the “ Fuw^ecd, ’ by Huineed 00 Jeen Alee, ot B jkoara, 
who died A H 6ti7 and is supposed by some to have bacnijtbe 
hrgt commentator, but his tracC being extremely Uriel, bis been 
superseded by the aiiUse.quent comments, the “ Miami 00^ dvayut, 
by Kuwam 00 deen Mouumtnad, alsJ of fiokhara, who died A H 
747, and whose comraent.ry J8 quoted m the *' \alumgee ee *’ 
•ad the “Odah’ by Kumal o(> deen Mohummud, also qu tedj 
though n w described as ratner an abstract, t laii a con men , "b - 
jn£j 1 ethodical collectiOii of tbc law cases LODtamrd ir ibe * H - 
diyab,” without the argumeti b at ited m pr lot uf The‘'\i- 

hayah ool Kifai^h,” byTajoo Shureejut Omm, saUomen o ed 
in the Kush/ 00* ZunooD ' as a commeat n v on ibe H da m , ’ 
but the Acssr/ ffo/iUMzui/, in dewnbing an lai c feoi copy ot t, be- 
longing to the Niximut idalniy terms it a ‘ H,xsheeah, or m r]gi- 
n U nolo book An incouijilete copy of the ' KUayab i« also a aung 
tbc ittw booka of that coart 
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IQ Momiman colleges, as an elementary book of 
msmiction , but auperseded, as a book of reference for 
legal exposition, by its comtnentanes , of which the 
following arc extant in India The Tuhieen ool buhiytk^ 
by Bukr oo* ** DEKiv AbooMohummud as man ol Zyl, 
who died A H 743 Hjs comment is valued by the 
followers of Aboo Hukkeeam, as containing a com- 
plete refutation of the opposite doctnne of Shafiief 
Bukr 00 * ra^iky by the learned ool Aabideeh 
Jbn-i Nlvesm of Egypt, left incomplete, at his death, 
A H 070 , and unequally finished by his brother 
SiRAJ 00’ peen Omur, who also wrote a commentary 
entitled the Kuhrtfaytb, but of mfenor merit to that of 
7 j\'s ool Aa^bjoeen, which is held in the utmost 
estunation and is spoken of in the iuskj 00 Zunoori 
as equalled only by the Futh ool Kiuittr ^ Ibn*i Ho- 
M A^M s commentary on 'the HtJayak T. he Muilu 5 1 
fi^ytk or, as more generally called ^mee by Ruhr 00’ 
DI* FK MoHusneuP Ax'neb, of l>uhur\ii Arabia This 
comnentary is also esteemed, aa containing an ample 
callcLiinn of law cases and though surpassed, in this 
respeci, by the Buhr~t raytky it has tlic advantage of 
haMfig been brought to a conclusion by the author, 
whose erudition obtained him the title of Utamahy m 
common with Z\ix ool Aa'bidben ♦ 


*rin-iher commentafy o'l tljc " Kanz 00 dutnyik, entitled 

** MaaduD, IB known in India Itiit tbc name ol tbe author has 
Dot been ascrrtaiocd Tbe ^'Ftzah" by bhykh Yaliya, and 
“Rurrzool Hukayik by Kazee Budr 00 dien Mahmood, are also 
noticed, with the nanics of some other rommcntalors, in tbe 
Kashi 00 2unoon but they are not celcbraied, or quoted aa 
as a.utbontics Tbe court pf Ktxamui 4daJut possess an mcomplele 
cppy ol the Bohroo^ rayik on which tlie Kaztt ooi Kooxat re- 
marks (iDhu estaiogue) tn»t ‘‘'it cotDnn»ci a compilation of esses, 
geneml and partici^r, with tbc uwful result ot tbe author's re- 
searches upon a rtifrctj oi legal questions, and is roceired as au- 
tbe follower* of A^oHuDeefah in every city of hlain 
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Thb text of tiie Ftka^ah, composed in ^he 7th cen- 
tury of the Htjrah by Boobha'n oo’ Sjiubeeut 
M AH MOOD, son of the first Stedr oo Shuceikt like tfiat 
of the Kutt-t oo" Dukdyik, has been superseded, for legal 
consultation, by (ts more extensne commentaries, 
especially by that of the second Stair oo" ShureHkt^ 
Oby"d ooll^h BiN-i-MubAooD, who dicd A H. 
7oO, distinguiohed by the title of Shurh~t Fikayah\ 
and combining, TMth the original treatise, an ample 
comment in illuftration of it But both are used m 
Mosulman Colleges, for jnstruclion m the science of 
law, preparatory lo the study of the Htdayah , upon 
which the T'lkdyak is founded , be ng, as its title at 
length imports, [FikJryut oo* rn,.nyah, ft.e Jiiusa^pel il 
Hiiiiiyah S the Citstos^ guardian, or preserver, of the 
reports of cases in the Hidmah Other commcntariea 
are mentioned in the Kushf oo Zunoon , but they are 
not know n to be extant in iftJta ; or quoted ad 
authorities * 


* XvimrroLi3 Hvra^ash€t, or books of aonoiatioiis, have also been 
written < n tht test and commentaries , of v inch the most cele- 
brated is Hashieah ol Vooscf biv-i Jovvu, cotumoeJy called 
Ax.K.et Choj pee rhjs wink, eot itcd Zukbet^rvt ool OiAa la m 
the ] O', essK n of the lourt of Ancjwwr AdjUt wtio have also a 
correct and entnplete copy ot the Shurh-i I ka ah It may be 
useful U' add that a Persian translation of the lattei has been made 
by a persrn named Abd Hca h, of Svrhtnd who ilJ 

his prelacp, strit'*'! it have been comp)et,.d A H 10/6, 
the reign ot At auNGZEB A copy of rhi^vei shod is id my possessjon* 
The language is not elegint, bat it bears thecliaracterof accurar^ , 
and with a caieful rev it- on, may deserve publication In bulk it 
does not mueh exceed a fourlli of the Persian vetaion of the 
HiiLu an , made by the former chief Gholam Yuhta Khaw, 

and Ills learned associates, empL ced tor that purpose und6r the pa- 
tronageof Mr Hirrwos, a rpvi ed edition of which, under the 
sUj.^nntLndeiice of Mou Idvee MohumnudRa hid, is now printing, 
at mv '■aggc“'iicin, by order ot Govenimrnt , and be^iides facilitating 
the stui'y ol the Ar^thtc text, will tend to cX|.liin and correct the 
En<i!tjn iranslation, which, though oo tlie whole degervmg of 
praise, has been found ui some pa its inaccunte, and m many less 
intelligible than the Persian version It may be proper to add lu tbia 
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The Vik^ah was abndgcd from the ViHyah by the 
second Sui>i{ oo’ Shubbut, already mentioned as the 
principal commentator on the ythij/ih It is also 
cailcd MQlkiiLsuT % FiU\ah, arid Used as a book of 
instruction, the rules and cases cor rained in jt being 
committed to memory by the student But its utility, 
for legal reference, is superseded by ds commenrancs , 
of which there arc extant, composed by Aboo’l 
Muka'him BIN'I AcDooncAH \ H 907, by 
Abhool AnEF,Brie-i- hfoHi u ut n Bikjt vDis-p. , m the 
year 937 , and by bun ms 00’ DFE>r Mohummud, of 
Khorisfon, in 94) The whole of these comments are 
held in esteem, but the lattei, entitled Jamu 00* 
rtimeoZf is the most copious * 


The Ashbah 0 is an elementary treatise j 

composed jn the tenth century of tire Hi;rah, by 
Zyn ool Aa'bideen, already mentoned as the 
author of the Buhr-i-ayik It n» staled in the kushf 00 
Zunoon to consist of se^en sections, (denominated 
fim), the two first of which relate to the general 
principles and rules of law , and \X\tlu-^€ool koo^t 
in describing a <-opy of it, which belongs to th« 
Nixdmuf AdAut, observes, that “ although a short tract, 
it contains legal prmrjpm, from winch i umcrous casts 
may be deduced , wherefore to able law\ers it is of the 
utmost advantage '* Thirteen commenrancs upon it 
are noticed in the Kush/ 00' Zumon^ but none of 
them arc known to be in India -f* 


place that m noticing, for Obvinos rca<iQn&^ wbnt ha? apjjcarcd 
ujKMT) inquiry to be erroneous or deficient in t(te late Mr fl iniilton i 
translation of the “ Hidayah,” ng int&ntion -whatever is entertain ed 
of impeaching the personal merits or r^^putauoD of that gcniiemao j 
who labocired under a material d sadvantago id nothflTing completed, 
ki9 a rduous and liodabie undertaking in Jndta 

• Complete copies of the three cummer taries are among the 
books promiredirftm Lukhnow iar the court of Adalui 

t Mow lavee Mohumud Kashid pos>esi*cs iwn c^ nimeiuaneo on 
the Ashfaa o Nuia ,j ir, one of which, caJicd tlie " GbUHitool O} oon , 
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Besides tht texts and commentaries above described* 
as in actual use for legal expositions, the Mujmd oo 
hiihryn ^ a text book comp -sed by Mozcipt r oo* 
Dhi V \hmud, of Bu^hd a J A H 69O is also in the 
jxissession of a learned Mosulman in iaLutta, * 
together with one of its commentaries, written liy 
Abd 00' Luteep Bijsr-i Ajbd ooi A^eez, hut as 
no other copj of either the text or comment is known 
to be forthcoming, they cannot be in general use ^ 


waswntten bv Syyidaliniud biQ i-Mohummud Huiiavce. The 
author ot thi other IS inknown 

• AJouHvee Kuieem 00 deen^ hy whom (in concert viith Mod- 
lavee Moliumnmd Itashidi 1 have been materially ^sisted iri 
prepa ing the short account gi\cn ot tiooks on tl»e \loh iminadan 
law , and who has made for me a c >mplete IVi-ji d tron lotion 
from the Arabic original of the Kushl 00 Zuiioon He rec ivcd 
the “Majmi-ool buhry’n,’ and its Conmentary from Sliura mt 
Mohuoamud Kha*i, Xl^erMoonshee to tne Nuwab Mozaftnr Jung , 
who gu iported a Mudrmah at Moombidabad, in whicli Kureem 
00 deen Vr is Modumr or Lecturer 

t In addition to the books on jarispmdence, tv hich h^ve becu 
noticed , the following are described m the “ Kustn 00 Zuooon , ’ 
but none ot them are known lo be af pret,ent in 'lindjs an The 
Ajnus and Akkam, by Abobl Abjs Ahmud Nuiffe, who 
died A H 440 the “ Tujnees o Muzeed’ by the utlior ot the 
“Hidayahj the “ Ha vee ool Huseeiee by Mohani nud-bin-i- 
Ibrahccm ot Husecr, who died A tl 505 The " r utawa-i-koo- 
bra, by 'shalieed Hisamt^o deen Omur, who sulfercd martyrdom m 
tile 53 bth year of the Hijrah The “ Kholasut 00 ! futawa^” by 
Tamr biu-i Abmud, ot bokhara, who died A H 542 The 
MooItukut> bt Naairoo’ d en, Abool Kasim, of ‘'amurkuud, 
^niBhed A H j4y The Havee ool Koodeec * by K.az>^e Jumal 
00 deen Ahmud t>l Ghuzna, who 1 sed ju ihc latter pau ot the 0th 
century of the Hijrah A '*TuIkhees i,abr dgrri'-ni) ol t'le Jama- 
i-kuheer by Knmal 00 deen Mobuuitnuil, of Koilnt, who died A 
H 052 The Mokhiai, and its corameniary, die “ Ikhiiyar,” 
by Mu 3 d 00 deen Abdjollah of M >osul, suppos d to haie flou- 
rished in the 7 th century ol the Hi, rob Tiie Ghoorur ool Ah- 
kam, and its comment, the ‘ Doorur ooi hookliam," by Mohum- 
mud bin-ii Furamoor^, commonly called Moolla Kl.oosro, who died 
A H b87 , and ilie Mooltuca c«>l Ahhoor,’ by Ibiahcem bm i- 
Mohummud Chulpee (a Synan) finished A H 923 Ot lb esc 
works the three last mentioned only ar text hooks The remam- 
cter (excepting the abridgments of Imam Mohumraud'a great 
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EAMABKS UPON THE 


Op thebooksof which have been mentioned, 

none appear to require further notice, except the 
AdJumgeeree^ Mr Hamilton, by an «- 
traordinary mistake, has stated this work to have been 
composed in the Persian language *, by the autho- 
rity and under the inspection of the Emperor 
Au^auNGZE'B whereas it is well know'll to ha\c been 
wntten in Arabic j the usual language of Mohumrnudan 
law and science, and to haie been translated into 
Persian, by order of the Emperor's daughter, the 
PnnccssZKB oo'Nisa' Several copies of the Arabic 
original arc in Calcutta , and some imperfect copies of 
the Persian version , or rather of parts of it-f- In the 


“ Tama,’ ) are collectiors of oases, of the nature of Futawa * 
A foi her c<dlccuon, CDUUcd “XhuzanutooJ lutawa,” hf Miumd 
bm^i-^lohommud, is amoo.T the books ot the Ajiojral Adalvt, and 
supposed bj" the “ Kaeec wl Koozat to hare been com pj Jed to- 
wards Ihe end of the 8th centory of the Hunb A!w a. Persian 
eomptlatioD, named “ Fataw a-(-K.urakbanec,' the esse* included in 
whicb were coUccted by MooUa Sudr oo dceii bm-i Yakood, and 
arranged, some yean af er bih death, J y K.urd Kh^, in the reigr 
ol Soo.tan ula oo’deen, The Kaz^e ool Koozat has I kewisc pre 
bvoted to the Ftisamut Vdslut a 19 i all Persian buoL, entitled Mokhti 
ool Ikhiiyar, wutten A H 2/1, by Ikhuvar son ot G’_,a»o< 
deen Hosun conta QiQg, besidt^a the duties of a kazee and tnoltee, 
legal lorms of vanous desenj^'tjons lor pracucal use 

• PrelnzDaary Discourse, p 44. 

t Mr H CoUbrooke possesses a folio rolume, contaimog about 
half of itae mdfc trsnslanon, from the comirtencement to book 
ti;;on evideace. i huf e sho u volume which contains fioro the 
book on matTta^e, to that u!>on endowments, or reh&ious and cha~ 
n table ap^ ropnatKias ^nd atmv aug<;c8Lion, the Ooremor Ge- 
neral in Gaoacii baa been pleaMd to ui'.truct the ReMdcnt at Dehly 
to endeavour to proeaxe t»u or more complete co, les of tlie Persian 
verston made by order o1 Zeboo Niaa, with a view to prepare a col- 
lated transcript, which nwy 'le hereafter printed and published J 
have likewise a correct Persian tranalaUon of the book on “ Jinajat," 
or ofiiencos a^isst the persoti, made for me, u few yean smcCj 
by hiloulnvee Saeed oodeen, (now law officer of the Burely court of 
circuit) under the supcriutcndence of fais father, the Kaaee ool 
^□oxat, who has added notes ot expUimtKin where they appeared 
reqwsxtc Tihs version will probabfy be pnatedaod published, as 
It well deaetvea to be 
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catalogue of boc^s appertaining to the Nttamut AAalut 
{among which is an incomplete copy of Arahu 
Futaiva^i Aalumgeeree) the }ia%ee ool kooxat describes 
this work in the following terms — It was Com- 
menced A H lOOr, corresponding with the llth 
year of A a'lu MG ebb’s reign. Credible persons have 
related, that when Mberza'' Ka'zim, author of the 
AalumgeemamaJt, had finished, and presented to his 
Majesty, the history of the first ten years of the reign. 
It occurred to the King that there were many books 
of history in the world, and that from the inclination 
which mankind have to read such books, they arc 
composed w thout orders from Kings and Nobles, 
that the foundation of good government is justice , 
and that this depends upon a knowledge of the 
ordinances of the law, that although the learned ot 
every age had compiled expositions of the law, 
-vet m some instances the examples were so dis- 
persed that they could not readily be found, when 
required , and in others, the cases of less weight were 
not distinguished from those adjudged to be authorita- 
tive , whilst some decisions also had been unnecessarily 
repeated , and others, lliough requisite, had been 
omitted , wherefore it was proper that, in the present 
reign, a new Fuiivwa should be compiled, to be ar- 
range in the most approicd manner , and to contain 
the mo6t authoritative decis ons of law, including every 
useful case, which had been adjudged, without repeti- 
tion or omission As soon as the King had Joimei 
this design, he ordered Meerza'' Kazim to disco’iuuuc 
wnting the Aalunigetniamah , and not to take in iuturc 
the sum allotted for it from the royal treasury hu 
then assembled a number of eminent lawyers from rht 
Pumauy the environs of Shah^ahan ahad, Akhur ahmi 
lla^ahad, and the DuLhuu , and employed then’ in 
coinpding the work, whuhwas afterwards called ihc 



5lO KaUASKSUFOir'THB 

Futawd^t Aahmgeer^e In truth no othtr Fuiawa 19 
equaj to jt m excellence It has become celebrated 
in every city, as well m Arahia as in other coantnes , 
and js termed at Mecca the Fmaiva-t Hmd^ or ladun 
expositions It is tstcemed by the learned of every 
country, and is rtccired as an authority for law deci« 
aioxis in this empire-*’ It is added, that lacks of rupees 
arc said to have been disbuijed ip stipends to the learned 
compilers, the purchase of books, and other cxpcnccs 
attending the execution of the work 

Tne Fuia^a-f AaJnmgeeres being four times the 
Size of tjie Hidayah^ and containing Imle more than a 
recital of law cases, without the arguments and proofs, 
which arc difiusiveiy stated in the Hidayak it must pos- 
sess an advantage over that work, for practical use^ m 
its greater number of cases and examples On the 
other hand , the full illustration of the law, its principles, 
and the different doctrmes promulgated by some of 
the most emincnft expounders of it, which ^stinguish 
the Ihdayahi as an original composition by a cclebra- 
tedjunst, who, &om his supcrioT knowledge and qua* 
lihcations, was esteemed a Mojtahidy is also above that 
of the Fjftcnjoa t' Aalumgeeree , which, however valuable, 
as the latest and most comprehensive collection of 
cases, 18 held m less comparative catimatioti^ from its 
being a modern compilation, made by several persons, 
of different judgment, and unequal ability Without 
contrasting their respective merits, however, the one 
IS umvenally admitted to be a most useful supplement ^ 
to the other , and a conversance in both, or an easy 
means of reference to them in cases of judicial occur- 
rence, must be of csseniial use towards the due admi^ 
nisttauon of the Mohummudaa law, as far as that law 11 
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declared to be the established rule and standard of 
decision ^ 


• Mr Hamijlton'b trarwiadoiis of the Hidafah” render* it 
uonretaary to state the general content* of that work The 
“ hutawa-j-A*luni5eerec> coosuUofdl books (kitab) in the fol- 
lowing order — l^Taharut, puniicaLion 2, Sulat, praver 3,Zukiit» 
alms 4, SotUjfdsimg Hujj, pjlgritnage. 6, Nikah, marruige. 
7, i&uxda, fos'^erage 8, TaUk, divorce 9 Utak, manainisBiotu 
10, A} man, vows 1 1, Hoodo^, fixed penalties 12, Sonkah, 
larceny ' 1 3, Sejnr, institotea or regulations coocensiog infidels, 
apostates, apostate*, and rebel* 14, Lukoet, foondljn^ 15, 
Look tah, troves i6, Ibak, abscooding of slave*. 17, Mufkood, 
missing persons 18, Sbirknt, partnership 19, Waukf, endow- 
ment, or religioua ard charitable appropriation 20, Bya, sale 
21, burl, cx hange of coin or bullion 2i, Kofalut, bul 23, 
iluwalut, Cranster of debts 24, Adcib ool Kaxce, the dutj a. 

25, ‘^dhadot.eTideooe 2fi» Roojooa un Shahidut, re- 
traction of evidence* 27 Vukalut, agency 28 , Dawa, claim 2g, 
Ikra-r, icknowle^dmcnt 30, So'dli, compoiition 31, Mozarubat, 
copartnership in stjck. and Labour 32 "Wodec, ut, deposit 33 
Adeeyut, lending without return 34, Hihah, gift, 35, Ijarah, 
hire and l*rtn 3(), Mokatub, covenanted slave 37, "Wnla, con- 
nection of emancipator and f I eedman , or of patron and client 3H 
Jkrab, compulsion 39, Hujr, miubidon and duqoahficatio 1 
40 Mazoon, licensed «lave, and ward 41, Ghusb, usurpaUon 42 
Shooiah, Tight of vicinity 43, Ki«mut, partition 44 Mozaraut 
compact of cultivation 45, Moa.amalat or Mosakat, compact o 
gardening 46, Zubayitb, animals slam by Zubhv or mcigion of thr- 
throat 47, Oizheeyah, sacrifice 48, Ikurabiyut, abomination, 
disapprobation, or censure 49, Tuburre, presomptire prelerct le 
50, loya ool muwa.t, cultivation of waste land 51, Shirb, r glit 
to water 52, Usbrihab, intoxicating liquor* 53, ^yd, game 
54, Ribn, pledge 5S, Jinayat, offences against the perijoii 50 
Wusaya, testaraentarv bequest* 57, Mukazir o SijdUt, judici 1 
pioct^ings and dcLfccs 56, ihooroot, legal form* 59, Hiyu,! 
legal devices OO, Khoonsa, herniaprodite 61, Fura.cct, ruLi 
of inheritance 

Of the sixty-ooe books enumerated, fifty-five correspond witU 
•iinilar titles in ilic liidayab Two other bwks in the letter woik, 
eniiOed ' I^iynr, (the fine of blood), and “ Mu,aakil ’ [exaction ^ 
the fine of blood), arc included in the " F Aaluingeerec," as chapteri 
of the book of Jinayat The book of “ Sbirb,” m the h 
Aalamgeeree, ’ forms a section of the book entitled " Ibynool ran 
wal m th« "Hidayah ’ Thsremaining five books w/rbe “ f'lifa i a i,i 
Aalumgcerce, ' ti* those entitled “ Tuhurrec, “ Mah-z r o 



BSUAEKS, &C» ^ 

" Shooreot," " and *• Fora^eei/ arapot iAo]tt4dl 

ID the ** Hula^ab " 

l^e menl diniioa and attaagemcnt of both the ** Hidayah/’ 
wd " AaJanMeCTce/’ appear to hare been adopted from the 
" Jama^i^d^ecf/* of Imam Moh tmm^ d The order la 
aJao ohaerred Ui tnoat other works written by the foitowers of Aboo 
JKoncefdi , and the author of the *' fiuhr'' 0 <Krayikj'' baa endearoQixd 
to ehevr to dut it ii foondedon a pnooipte of atuxrasiTc connection 
But hn reaaonraf does Dot appeer aabafiKtery It may be useful to 
add, bowcTCr, thattbc Bdonlmaelaw, in the moat extotwire aenae 
of the term f£Aer«, or cosipreheoda the ordinances of 

rdtgioa, tod thedatter of men towartf* hu Creator, as wcU ar b(i 
Tighw aod obligadoni towards hit fellow creeturea It » .therefore 
atated in the " Bokr-i-rayik," to compnse fire principal heads i 
namdy, latikadat, ardeka of faith 2, Ihadat, acts of woiatnp 
and piety 3, Mo&ainalat,aBaira of hie, or civil iTanaacitons 4, 
MozajiTj punishments for the prerention of crime i 5, Adah, 
manner, or roles of behartonr In books of jurisprudence {hk-h) 
the first and last beada are omitted The other three are melted , 
aod the head of ^Ibadat,” siwayi precedea the “ Moiamalat,'* 
and Musa^/' as of s^renor importance 
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A-CCOVif^ 1>f AsTUOl^QMlCXh OR$SRVATlOStt y 
takin at tht Hovov&abls Compaj^y’s Obsbbva. 
TOBY, near Port St George in tJte East lodica, tn ike 
Years 1 806 and ] 807 'I'o vchicb are added some 
Rsjf ARKf on the DsCLiwATtorf ^ certain Stabs 
and of the Sun, when near the Zenith of that Place 

BY CAPTAIN JOHN WABREN, 

OF B It 33d REOIUSHT OP FOOT 

* W[aJCA Lambton having sent his zenith sector to 
the Jlfo<^ 4 r'Obscrratory in September lio6, I bc^an' 
early m rfic ensuing month the observations which 
form the subject of the present paper As an account 
of this instrument has already been given to the public, 
in a paper written by that gentleman, and published 
la the 8th volutne cA the Asiatic Researches, I shall 
only observe here that it came to me in high order, 
and that I observed constantly with it from October 
180fi to June 1807, without perceiving any material 
change in its powers or mode of perfbmnng. 

% In ondcitakuig ft senes of observations of zenith 
distances, I had* in view to establish permanently the 
latitude of the Madras Observatory, on which there 
seemed soil to be a doubt of several seconds, and ako 
to verify the declination of several stars near the zenith, 
when used for obtaining the latitudes of places, disa- 
greed in their results 


3, This laborious and dry enauiry, I am aware can 
afford but httlc entertainment to the generahty of rcad^ 
Vot, X. LI 
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ers The present paper, therefore, can only claim the 
advantage of recording good observations, taken m 
great numbers, and computed with scrupulous atten- 
tion and perhaps of affording some data to astronomers 
in other climates, for further investigation into the ef- 
fects of refraction 

4 Although the method for corrcctitig zenith 
distances at any given time, for abbreviation, nutation, 
and solar equation, is well know n to astronomers, yet 
I do not omit giving a general statement of the man- 
ner m which I have applied these \'inous corrections 
to my observations Such as belong to Regulus arc 
given in Table I and may se^^e as an example for the 
rest For the detail of each respective rule 1 miut re- 
fer the reader to books of a«^ronomy, for I have no- 
thing new to ofier on tlic pnnaplcs upon which they 
are grounded 

5 I HAVE however to observe, that refractions being 
one of the subjects under consideration, J have com- 
puted It separately for every star, according to Dr 
Bk AD ley's theory, m which the state of the atmos- 
phere at the time of observation o considered, and 
without any reference to the tables The rule may be 
found demonstrated in ViNcr’s Complete Sysievi of 
u4stronomj^ Chap VITI page 82, and following I 
/ are reduced it, for a more convenient arrangement, 
in othe following form 


Corrected Refraction RrrXanst z — 3r x iT / / / 4oo 

h 

The following example will shew the notation 
EjcampJt j 

The mean observed zenith distance of Regulus by ob- 
servation IS 0° 9' 14" 32f) - Z 



NEAR FORT SX GEORGE 


SIS' 


The refiRction due to 45 ® altitude, as established by 
experiments, and very near the level of the sea n 
50'' K’ * 

The mean altitude of barometer at the time of observing 
was 30 035 inches = a 

The general medium height of Mercury is 29.6 = ^ 

The mean altitude of thermometer at the lime of ob- 
servation was 71° —h 

Rule 

Tangt Z = 0°9' 14 " 3!261og 7 4*293310 

3 r = O 402 log 16989700 

g 1283010 N No 134 
3 


Sr = 0 402^ 

TangL Z — Sr - O* 9' 13 '" 924 log 7^^90229" 

Rl = 50 ' log ] 698Q7OO 
Jog 0 TO 92636 

4 ij 29 6 o 

400 log 2 6088284 

1 7430849 ] 

A + 350 = 421 log 2 6232821 j 

Corrected Refract, /2 = ol3iNN 91 1 88028 j 

«»'= 30 035 ]og 34775553 

^=:29blog 1 4712917 

log 0 0062636 

//7I® 

350 


^ +30 =421 


• The quantiljr K’, which rt-presentg the refraction due to 45o al- 
titude (where R d = 1 ) la give i in sTabict = 57 , Rut 

for obvious rea'^ons J h ive prelerred Lb Grstil h- qusntttjr, ag hjs 
erpetimentB at roaduherrif appears to me QDaK«ptionablc 
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which quantity O'' 131 is entered on the IX. column of 
Table II and so of the rest 

6 I WAS at first doubtful respecting tlic best mode 
«f obtaining a very accurate mean latitude for the Ob- 
servatory, and hesitated between making a selection of 
a certain set of stars whose declination was determined 
at Greenwich after the same method, and with the same 
instTumems , or taking the whole mass of my obserra- 
tions without adverting to the catalogues either English, 
French, or German^ from t^hich I had taken the dccU- 
nations 


7. Had the whole of the stars given in Table III 
been computed when I began writing tins paper, I 
might bave been induced to think the separate cata- 
logue m Table II unnecessary' since the two means 
only differ by o" 36 J However, I was, at the tunc, 
detcTmmcd by an opinion that the results of a few very 
accurate operations were always preferable to the mean 
of a great number of indifferent ones, and chose there- 
fore twelve pnncipal stars (six on cacli side of the zc- 
rurh) the declinations of which arc given in Dr Mas- 
kelyne’s catalogue for January I8(KI With these 
I constructed Table 11 to which 1 particularly wish to 
call the attention of the reader, as every thing that I 
jhaU ssy herea/^er 19 grounded on the mc^n JaiJtudc 
which is derived from it, 

6 In this catalogue, the maxmuim of deviation m 
the rcspecti>c latitudes is only 4" 351, and 'heir gra-, 
dual decrease as the stars become more southerly indi- 
cates that this difference is not solely to be attributed 
to inaccuracy in the observation , for it is to be ob- 
served that the regularity of this decrement (which is 
scarcely interrupted) cannot altogether be ascribed to 
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MSAR ST. SBOBOE. 


Sir 

chance, and it was this coBsiderat ion which led me to 
examine whether I could not discover some law by 
which It was governed. 

g For this purpose I gathered all the observations 
which I could collect, and from as many different places 
in the Penttisula as I could, provided they were obtained 
in sufficient numbers at each place These being 
arranged in the order of the declinations, and the mean 
results of northern and southern zenith distances being 
taken separately, I noticed mvanably (though in une- 
qual degrees) a small excess in the northern, and defect 
in the south dm sets 

lO. An abstract of these deviations is given in Table 
IV and the reader will do well to refer to it in order to 
judge of the consistency of the preceding remark, and 
of the solidity of what 1 have further to say on the sub- 
ject 

n This exposition being sufficient to shew tli^ 
tendency ot observations taken nortli of the zenith to 
give too %reai a latitude, and the contrary of the south- 
ern ones, I shall now endeavour to account for this cir- 
cumstance as follows 

\2 t,ET Z fPhieVl Fig l) be the true zenith of 
any place £ O, and E the decimations of any two 
stars, one north, the other south, and nearly at equal 
distances from the said zenith. By the present experi- 
ments, if wc use the declination of Dy the latitude will 
fall somewhere in L bur if we use the declination of 
dy then it will fall on the opposite side, somewhere in 
I Therefore the sum of the zenith distances D L^l d, 
Ll3 
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Will fiJl short of the diffisrences of declinations E D, 
and £ by the small are L L 

1 3 Let now the zenith be altered into ^ (Ft^ 2] so 
that d be now north of it, and let ^ be the place of a 
thiixi star, south of the zenith ^ Then if we use the 
declinanon of d (which before gave us too low a lati- 
tude) it will now give It in A , and if we use that of ^ it 
wdl fall m jY south of the true zenith so that instead 
of having E D — E of the four zenith disunces, 

we have it fFtg 2) -D L \Ll ^Id ^ ^ a + A 

That IS, the four observed distances ^ the small arcs 
X / Vk\ Therefore, if ve suppose the decimation E 
D to have been well determined, that of <iis too low by 
the arc h /, and that of by X / -f a a 

14 Fok example ♦ let the true place of Aldeharan 
be at Xy and its apparent place (affected by the error in 
the declination) be at /). Reguhts at and a. Ononis at 
then at the observations at Paudree^xid Fn^anda' 
foram wc have 

D L 2o 16' 33'^ 682 N 1 

Id O 24 43 040 S icspecuve zeniths 

dK 1 10 9 920 N j 

A A 4 23 4 Sto S J 

Sum, 8 44 31 452 

Now the mean declinanon of Aldeharan being 
Equal . , 6' 23"' 73 

And a Ortents = 7 21 36 6l 


Wchavc£/)— 44 47 .12 
S 44 31 45 


Dtff - - 15 .55 
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and in order to have separately the values of these quan- 
titles, we have at Paudres 

Latitude R L hy AUeharan 13-2 I9' Ag" 018 

E Ihy Regulus . 41 340 

Difference Ll 7 67s 

At Trivandaporam^ 

Latitude £a by Reguhs 1 lo 44' 4p" 32 ^ 

E a Ononis 4 1 O7 

Difference x \ 7 87Q 

Hence Ll \ / ^ 7'' (178 i- 7 879 = 1 5 557 as before. 

15 It IS therefore evident that, taking the decli- 
nation of AKithiran to be corrected, and the obseira- 
tion good, then the declination of % Ono?2ts should be 
increabcd by 15'" 55 / Again, if we revert to what I 
have said higher up (Para 7 *) it may be inferred, that 
these errors proceed from assigning originally too great 
a difference of polar distance between the extreme stars 
fro n which the mean Intitiide is deduced (as for ex- 
ample between Arctums^ and Procyon ) hence the 
mean latitude, which is derived from both, will fall 
somewhat loo hw , both on account of the excess of 
t\us arc, and aho of the etroi of polar distance oi P £> 
^Px 

16 It follows from this, that the successive small 
arcsol declination vd^d^ (Ftg 3 ^ will severally 
he too great, and this seems to be the ca^^e with the de- 
clinations ot the twelve stars registered in Tabic II 

17 It IS true that in the foregoing example, vv'here 
I have compared the results given by .^Ideharan, Rj‘gu- 
lus and a' Orionts^ I have selected an extreme case , but 


See al»o iiifia Pa 17 

Ll 4 
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It rt likewise endene, from wh»t appean in Table IV 
that were the m^an of any number of northern and south- 
ern stars, to be taken separately at any two places of 
different htjtudca, and in the order here described, the 
deriation would tend the same way as in the above 
exposition , and this, it may be supposed, by a certain 
quantity, tirown m from a dtsiani zenith^ on account of 
refraction, wlttch cannot be corrected here for the quan- 
tity P X, nor done away by that due to the email arcs 
D y near the zeniths Also that the latitude of ^ wjH 
fall too low by a cenam quantity (P D — P xj D x 
fW + X A^^here Z) xis the whole error affecting the dc- 

clinatioa of and the duisor «, will be in some pro- 
portion of the error affecting the whole arc D i (always 
m excessl from the extremities of which the mean la- 
titude^ of Z and ^ were deduced 

18 With the mean latitude given m Table II we 
can therefore be no otherwise satished than from the fol- 
lowing consideration, which as far as it affects our lati- 
tude seems to reduce the error D x f ^ to a mere 

It 

nothing 

ig Regulus^ a star of the first magnitude, no doub( 
attentively observed from every part of EuropCy owing 
io Its being very near the ecliptic, and situated only 9 
mmuVtB and 14 seconds from the zenith of the Madras 
Observatory, gives a latitude differing only from thc' 
mean results in Table II by 20" 22, This, no doubt, 
svdl he admitted to be a strong indication, that its decU- 
nation, ‘luch as laid down m the tables, is very accu- 
rate Regnlus may therefore, without incotivemcncy, 
be taken as a visible point in thc heavens, from which 
m-lay dowivtbe posiuon of thc other stars, by this 
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means the zenith distances applied to it will give resolti 
consistent both with the observations at and 

at Madras^ and thus form a link by which the two ze- 
niths may hereafter be connected 


20 Fob this reason, in computing the Xth coHimn 
in Table III I hai'‘e adopted the following process , 

I. 


Declination of Regulus, 

12 c 54' 

58" 

' 930 

Zenith distance of do , , 

. 0 

9 

14 

504 

Z. D of Arctutus N 

7 

7 

58 

690 

Corrected declin of Areiurus, 

20 

12 

12 

124 ^ 

II 





Zenith distance of Regnhis, 

. 0 

9 

14 

.504 

Zenith distance of Procyon, 

7 

21 

1 1 

302 

Difference 

7 

1 1 

57 

293 

Declination of Hegtdus, 

, 12 

54 

58 

930 

Corrected declm of Prccyon, 

. 5 

43 

1 

.632 


21 It IS greatly to be regretted that there arc no 
instruments in the Madras Obsenatory, wherewith to 
take accurately great zenith distances , for correspond- 
ing observations of stars near the zenith of Greemitch 
and of Parts, would have afforded powerful means for 
correcting, after the same manner, the declinations of 
all stars in that extensive ‘^pacc ot the heavens which 
divides the two Observatories 

On the Sun’s Declination 

22 It is a fact deserving of notice, that the medium 
of 20 observations the sun taken with the zenith 
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•eetor, (Table V ) gives the latitude of the Observa- 
tory only 13® 4' 3" 328 which is less by 10''.326 than 
that brought out by the stars m Table 11. 

23 The ^at difficulty 'of observing the sun» when 
in the rnercdian m tropical climates, owing to the great 
tremor of the atmospliere ar noon time, induced me not 
to consult It ui la} mg down the latitude of this Obser- 
^ atory 

24 Howeteb, on companng the mean latitude in 
Table V with the result of similar observations, for- 
merly taken with the same instrument by Mr Gold- 
iXGHAM, < 5(3 in number) I found that his latitude by 
the sun, namely, l3o 4' 5 " 66, differed only by 2^^332 
from mine There could therefore remain no doubt 
that the sun ga\e a lower latitude than the stars , and 
I was further confirmed m this opinion, on Major 
Laubton commu mealing to me his remark, that when 
observing the sun, in various parts of the Penwsula, 
his results were likewise in defect 

25 order to make a further trial of this, let us 

compute the exact time when the sun was precisely in 
the parallel of the Obscr\ atoiy , and then (taking 

the difference of longitude between Greetiuich and this 
place to be well known) determine the sun’s declination 
for that moment, from what it is given rn the nautical 
almanac for two preceding, and two succeeding moons 

26 For this, taking the four zenith distances ob- 
served nearest and on each side of the zemth, and in- 
terpolating in the usual way *, we have 


• The formtiU of which n ^ 

&c. ^i^iereiriiio be ibood by tmoIvids the eqaauoD 
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April 04, O 29' 4-1" S = 1781 + = <* 

39, 0 9 96 S = 996 + = i 

36, o 9 39 N = 579 — = « 

37, o 39 3 N. = 1743 — ^ d 

Hence 

ah c d 


1781 

, 696 , 

— 579, 

— I74i 


— 

1185, — n 

75, — 

J J64 



-h 10 , 

+ 11 




+ 1 




Therefore 

a-ll7B} , P -- 

— J158, Q: 

= 10 ,-^ 

= Z 

237 

Hence X — 

7—1 

s 

K a 


= ] 50617 or i day I2h 8' 52^'' 84 Therefore the sun 
^vas exactly in the parallel of the Observatory on the 
25th of April at 1 2^ 6' 52' 84 P M Madras time, and 
taking the difference of longitude to be 80° ] 8' 30" E 
which gueb m time 5^ 21"^ J4% then the sun was in 
the said parallel on the 25th of April at 6^ 47® 39". 
Gfecnzi/c/i time 

27 Now by interpolating again for the sun’s declina- 
tion at that instant, we have by the ephemendes 
April 24, 12° 3S 44 - 45524 — a 

25, 12 58 3 — 46710 = if 

26, 13 18 4 - 47884 - c 

27, 13 37 25 = 49045 - d 

a If c d 

15524, 46710, 47884 , 49045 

1186, 117I; 1161 

— 12 , — 13 , 

— 1 , 
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Therefore = 45504 , P=:1186, Q ^ — 1 2 , and » = 
2 didy—a P x-{- Cl X =: 1 3* 4' 3" I Sp, which 

differs only from the mean latitude by the sun (Table 
V)by o"i6g 

28 It 18, I own, no easy matter to give a reason for 
£0 great a deviation. The difference betw cen this posi- 
tioi).oftlie sun when in the parallel of the Observatory, 
and the latitude of that place as given by the stars, being 
30 '' 326, no error m the difterence of longitude asstiined 
between the Greerrvuuh and Madras Observatoncs can 
accouut for it For if we take y — 13° 4' 13'' 654 or 
47053" 654 (Table II ) then r esolving the equation we 

fcavc, * = — ^ — 1 ±_ V — a - 1 daj 289 • 

'£2 S 

or 3 day 6^ 50"* 1 g» 9, which gives a difference of 8 
fu mutes and 43 seconds of time for moving through 
I0"32<5 of a degree in declination So that if tve 
suppose the sun to be in the parallel given by the stars, 
ihe interval of time allowed for the difference of longi- 
tude between Madras and Grtetvuoich must be dimi- 
aushed by that quantity, which is far beyond any un- 
certainty that naay stiH subsist on that head 


29 . Acain, as to the tune apparent noon at 
Madras ^ the sun’s transit was always observed with the 
fixed transit lastiument, whilst 1 was observing it with 
the zenith sector , and these contemporary observations 
agreed always to a second of time There can there- 
fore be but little irregularity to anpnehend from this 
element, and we arc compelled, inough under equal 
objecuons and diiHcultica, to ascribe the error to the 
declinattOQ cither as assigned to the sun m the ephe- 
mendei, or to the start in the catalogue for I 8 O 2 , and 
and 1 believe the former arc the most likely to create 
suspiciou. 
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30 Whhre great talents arc combined with the 
most perfect instruments and assiduous practice, the 
cause can only be ascribed to that important correction 
on which we arc still so very unccitain and on this I 
shall venture an onmion, not altogether unsupported by 
expenmenrs which is, that the declination of the sun 
being deduced from observations taken at noon, and 
that of the stars at mght imcy the effects of refraction 
at these different periods may possibly vary materially, 
and what is allowed for zenith distances of the stars, 
too much for zemth distances of the sun , a surmise 
which explains at once why the sun, in the present in- 
stance, gives a lower latitude than the stars This 
strongly suggests the expediency of further experunents 
for ascertaining a point, which, if estabhshed, would be 
highly conductive to important discoveries, m an inte- 
resting but imperfectly known branch of natural philo- 
sophy 

JOHN WARRJEN. 

Ob*»r vAToaT, ruax Fort St > 

George, lIV ^ Mttreh, IBO© V 


• See Asiatic Researches Volume IX Article l«t. Page 13, the 
expcrimeUiB on tcrreatnal refraction, where the refraction at night 
was lomethmg more than double what it was m the 
•wing (it IB supposed) to thcincreated naoiitore of the atmosphere! 
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XaOl^LATIOSS 0/ p{VO Lsttbks of Nauib Shah^ 
wtih IwTEODucTOBY Observatiows trt a Lbttkr 
1o the Prebident 

BY BRIGADIBB GENERAL JOHN MALCOLM 

f 

TOHENBY COLEBEOOK, BSa 

President of the Astatic Society 


MY DEAR SIB, 

Ik the course of researches into the history of Fersia, 
my attention rvas particularly dran^n to a collection of 
letters, and onginal state papers, of Nadir Shah, pub- 
lished after hts decease by his favourite secretary Mm- 
lA Mehedi This collection is held in the highest 
estimation in Persia, not only from the hght it throws 
upon the hxjtnry of that natioq, but from the sfjle in 
which It IS written, and which is considered to be the 
best model for those who desire to attain excellence m 
thit» branch of wnting 

I 

I HAVE the pleasure to transmit, for the considcra^ 
tion of the Asiatic Society, translations of two of these 
letters which appear to be strongly illustrative of the 
character of Nadir Shah, and the history of the pe- 
riod at which they were written, and which may per- 
haps be deeraed on that account not unworthy of a place 
the Society’s Researches 

‘ The first is addressed to MvtiAMMUD Ali Khan, 
Be^krheg* of Fars^ and must from its tenor have been 


Governor of Prrxwpro^ cr 
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written early m the year 3V3J, afewmonthe previous to 
the dethronement of Shah Tamasp^ which took place 
m the month of August of that y-ear Nadir Sh^h 
published, at the period at which he wrote this letter, a 
proclamation or manifesto addressed to the inhabitants 
of Persui, in which, after stating hi3 own successes 
against the uifghans and the other enemies of his coun- 
try, and the evils which appeared likely to arise from 
the shameful peace which had been concluded with the 
Turls, he announces his intention of marching after tfte 
feast Nau Roz (which occurred that year on the 22d 
of Ramxon or loth of March) and of not only obligmg 
tbe Turks to consent to more just terms, but of de- 
priving of dignity and power, and considenng as infi- 
dels, all those who should oppose his intentions This 
manifesto, as well as his letter to the h eghrheg of Pars, 
sufficiently prove, that his designs were at that moment 
more directed against his own sovereign than that of 
Constantinople 


' There is no epoch in the life of Nadir Shah at 
which he acted with more consummate art and policy, 
than upon this occasion The crown of Persia sn 2 A 
completely within his grasp. But he appears to have 
considered it as indispensable to have his right univer- 
sally acknowledged by his countrymen before he seized 
It. He had within a period of thirteen years nsen frona. 
obscurity to unrivalled pre-eminence in the service of 
his weak monarch , and, by his wonderful valour apd 
conduct, had not only rescued his country from ^he 
Afghans^ the Turks and the Russians, who raking advan- 
tage of the decline of the SofaxiyaJi dynasty and conse- 
quent dissentions of the nobles of the empire, had made 
tliemscKes masters of its richc%t cities and finest pro- 
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vioces i but h€ had received the military spirit of the 
Ferstam, and routed a nation sunk in sloth and luxury, 
to great -an<} successful exertion But neither this 
iuccjss, the imbecility of Shah Tam asp, nor a reh- 
anct npoa his ^afame and strength, could induce him 
to take the last step of usurpation, until he had by hii 
arts excited a complete contempt in the minds of his 
countrymen for their reigning sovereign, and a pnde m 
his glory, that was likely to make his elevation seem 
more the accomplishment of their wishes than of their 
ajubitioa. The great ability with which he laboured to 
effect this object, is admirably shown in his letter to 
Muhammed Ali Khax He commences by stating 
his victoncs over the Afghans ^ whom be had not only 
completely expelled from the empire, but punued into 
their own tenttonefi> He next exposes tire impolitic 
and humiliating conditwn^ of the treaty which the king 
had concluded with the Turkish government , and, on 
the ground of its bringing disgrace on Persia ^ asserts 
his nght and intention, as the successful champion of 
the ludcpendcfice of ha country, to abrogate the igno* 
mmious engagement , and while he flatters the na- 
tional spjnt ^ the Persians ^ anticipating success 
against their ancient rivals the Turhs^ he endeavours to 
enflamc dll their bigotry by giving the colour of reli- 
gion to the Cause which he has undcruken; and calls 
upon them, with the well feigned zeal of an enthusiast, 
to for the preservation and existence of the holy 
sect of Shiah^ a schism which, as appears from his whole 
life, be alwftjrs considered to be a heresy, and which it 
mis foe first and last object of his reign to eradicate and 
ikstroy and, to make the effect of this letter complete, 
he conclude* it Wtth the uioal lieclaration of all Mukhin- 
leaders who have made religion the pretext of 
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war, that he should consider and punish as infidels all 
those that refused their concurrence and aid in the 
socrcd cause to which he professed himself devoted* 

Ths second letter js from Delhi, and must have been 
wntten immediately after the arrival of Nadik SaA.et 
in that city, m the morth of February 1738 It com- 
mences with a clear statement of the causes of his in- 
vaiion of Hindustan, which is tollowcd by a concise 
relation of hi B military operations, and a particular ac- 
count of the celebrated battle of Karnal, m w hich he 
defeated the emperor of Indxa^ The account of oc- 
currences before the action, the action itself, the sub- 
sequent visit which Nadi a received from JMuhammed 
Shah, and his resolution to replace that monarch u)x»n 
the throne of his ancestors, art stated with equal 
perspicuity and force, and the whole of this Ictrer is 
wntten in a less inflated atile than any oriental compo- 
sition of a similar nature which has ftillen under my 
observation It records events of almost unparalleled 
magnitude, and the expression is (as Ur as I can judge} 
never more warm than what the subject justifies, and 
indeed requires 


These letters are perhaps calculated to give the 
reader a more favourable impression of the cliaracter of 
Nadir Shah, than any thing before published relating 
to that great and successful conqueror , who is chiefly 
known in Europe by the report of hiS ty ran 115 and 
cruelties, and above all by the massacre of Delhi, v^hKh. 
reached European narrators through the exaggerated 
statements of the surviving inhabitants of that unfor- 
tnnatc cit\ It 13 fir from my intention to trouble 
you with what the Persian advocates of Nadir Shah 
state in vindication of his conduct upon that memorable 
occasion , nor do I mean to enter m this place into 
Voi. X Mm 
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any inquirj'^ regarding the character and actions of this 
extraordinary man , but you will, lam assured, forgive 
me, if I offer some observations on the manner in 
ivhich the history of N \dir Shah and of several other 
Asiatic princes of eminence have been given by 
E-uropean writers 


In describing eastern despots, there has often ap- 
peared to me a stronger desire to satisfy the public of 
the author’s attacljmtnt to freedom and his abhorrence 
to tyranny, and despotic power, under every shape, 
than to give a clear and ]iist view of those characters 
whose history was the immediate object of his labours. 
This usage may no doubt, in some points of new, 
appear laudable It ma-v have a tendency to impress 
those who peruse the work with a still greater love of 
the first of all human blessings, raiioml liberty 
But others, who look to a volume of Asiatic 
history with no other desire but that of obtaining 
historical truth, and a coirect knowledge of the so- 
cial and political state of the nation that is desenbed. 
Will be disposed to regret that there was any prejudice 
on the mind of an author or translator, that gave him a 
bras unfavourable to the gratihcation of their hopes 
They will wish, that he had looked upon the political 
world With more toleration , and though they may not 
censure his warm admiration of the government of his 
own country, they wdJ lament the existence of a feeling 
which was adverse to an impartial consideration of events 
dlu strati VC of the general history of the human mind, 
and which has led him to stamp with general and un- 
qualified reprobation rulers, who, however low their pre- 
tentions may be rated, if tried by the standard of 
countries towards whom that over which they reigned 
had no one point of afEnitv, must have stood high in 
ibc scale, if measured by that more applicable principle, 
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which takes as its foundatioo, the actual state of 
community in which such characters were born, the 
means which they possesbcd, and the actions which 
they achieved , and, on this fair and |ust ground, pro- 
nounces with truth and discernment, on the ri^^ht they 
had, from thevr qualities and achievements, to that pre- 
eminence which they attained 


If such an author were to write tlie histirv of 
Nauir Shah, he would probably sec something more 
than a mere usurper and tyrant m the man, who, born 
m a low rank of life, at a period when his country w^as 
overrun by foreign mtaders, raised himself by the force 
of hi3 own genius and courage to the highest military 
rank , attacked, defeated, and expelled every enemy 
from Pefsta , and afterwards, with the universal con- 
sent of his country men, seized the sceptre which his 
valor had saved, and which a weaker hand could not 
have wielded Such an Instonan, after dwelling with 
pleasure jf not enthusiasm, on the early events of his 
life, would accompany N id lu with satisfaction in his 
war upon those baibarous Afghan tribes, who for a 
senes of years had commuted the most horrid ravages 
in Persia , and thouglv U woula be impossible to com- 
mend the motives that led that monarch to attack the 
Emperor oi Imiia, the extraordinary valour and conduct 
which he displa} s in th U enterprise, the exercise he 
gave by it to that military spirit which he had with such 
difficulty rekindled among lus countrymen, and the 
magnanimity with which he restored the crown (which 
he had conquered) lo the wxak representative of the 
illustrious house of Timur, might, without offence to 
truth, be stated ny such a writer in miugation of that 
insatiable desire of glo^’y which prompted the enter- 
prise, and of those excesses by which it was attended 


M m 2 
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The actions of Nadir Shah, until the period of 
his return f'om India ^ are a theme of constant praise 
among his conntrymen Of the remainder of his 
life they say, that, though it was not unmarked by 
great deeds, it was too evident that he had become 
intoxicated with success, and no longer acted under the 
guidance of reason , and all Persian authorities agree, 
that, after he had in a paroxysm of rage, or rather mad- 
ness, pot out the eyes of his eldest son Reza Kuli 
M iiizAj be became altogether insane But neither this 
act of artrocity, nor the other cruelties which Nadir 
comnuttedjtowarda the close of bis reign, have eradicated 
from the minds of his countrymen the sentiments of 
veneration which they entertain for his memory, as the 
deliverer of his country from its numerous, cruel, and 
insolent enemies 

I MUST trust to jour indulgence to excuse the 
length of this letter If the accompanying translations 
arc deemed worthy of being inserted m the transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society, I hope to be able to for- 
ward hereafter others of a similar kind 

I am. My Dear Sir, 

wnh sincere respect and esteem 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MALCOLM. 


3lJ/ October, 1808. 
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LETTER I. 


[^fVrUien before Nadir Shah ast ended the throne f 
addressed to Mu hammed AlI Kha^j, Beeler be ^ of 
Fars , and giving an account of the conquest of Hera$» 


A O the highest of the exalted in station^ tne Chief of 
th© great Nobles Mu hammed Ali Khan^ these happy 
udmgs be conveyed 

Aided by the bounty of an all powerful Creator, 
and the happy auspices of the house of H aider * ai dL 
the twelve holy Imams (on whom be etetual mercy,) 
with my crescent formed and ail subdumg scimitar, 
which in glor) resembles the recent moon, and with 
my powerful and victorious army, and soldiers of pro- 
pitious dealiny, are those stnt from htaven^^^^ 

have, under tlie influence of good fortune, surpassed 
all others in the capture of fortresses ind cities 

At this happy and auspicious period, the host of 
ulfghans of the tribe of Abdalli, who fled from the 
edge of the conquering swords of my dragon-hke 
^warriors, reUred, as a spidtr viiUnn its votlf into the 
[on^iHerut Their hearts WLte distracted with fear, 
and the pillars of patience and fortitude, th *t had snp- 
poitcd their resolution, were cast down Reduced to 


* Alt H. c the (nb'* I 1 Si ahs aie rneaJU, '^h > are sKppTit 1 
ta be unJei Ali s yuo citioa, inJ iii fact pin 1 1 bw Inm )\ 

t Sentenet marl i.d m italn-b, bil fioui die A^jran of 

v> Incfi I have cnuci3^]> TLndi red the n caning 

t tiom the A rau Idle passage iitu ail v" siginbe-' ^Mikc unto the 
spider tnat maketb bimself a hLiwe ’ Evil t(i^ neakv-^t ot 
bouses Biiiel) igtbe8[idci6 

Mm 3 
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distress by the complicated evils of famine and of the 
sword, they implored mercy , and “ as cjemcncy is 
enjoined to the powerful,” I permitted them to eva- 
cuate the fort , and have sent (with a view to disperse 
them) stx:ty thousand of thit» tribe with their families, 
who were reduced to great misery, to the city of Khar 
Shahyar -pYOWiXQt Khorasan By the favour 

and blessing of that omnipotent being, by whom I have 
been protected, the fort of Herat is m my possession , 
and the whole of the tribe of as also of the 

Ghehahs* of Candahai , who were in the bounds of 
alliance with them, have submitted , and have placed 
upon their necks the collar of obedience 


In the midst of these actions, by which the whole 
country from litrat to Candanar h is been completely 
subdued, and the distuibers of tranquillity on the 
borders of Khora^an exemplanly punished, 1 learn by 
alerter from Muhammed Keza Khan, w'ho was sent 
amba^sado^ to tl e court of ^um 'j-, that he has con- 
cluded a treat} with the king, by which it is agieedthat 
the Tialthh empire shall possess the territory on the 
other bank of the n\tr Aras , and the Persian^ all 
upon this hut no arrangement appears to have been 
made -for the liberation of the prisoners of the sect ot 
Ali who are confined m the Iwknh dominions 


Is IS an incontestible truth, tint the evisterce of 
humbk persons, hke us, vvJio, from the favour of a 
divine pi evidence, have obtained rank and pre emi- 
nence over others, IS for no other purpose than that we 
should be the friends of the sect of Shioh^ that we 


“ A p^iticiilar tribe of 
+ Ctm 
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should relieve the distress and dispel the gnef of the 
poor and afflicted , for to protect the ruled is 
the duty of the ruler”) That we should combat 
the enemies of the weak, and eradicate the distemper 
of sedition from the body of the state not deaf (deaf 
to the voice of the helpless and unmindful of those that 
are prisoners) we should break such sacred engage-* 
ments, to conciliate the approbation and yield to the 
power of a proud enemy 

By the great and powerful God, this day 13 big with 
rum to their enemies and with joy to the sect of ^yhiah^, 
the discomfiture of the evil-minded is the glory and 
exaltation of the followers of Am JVhfn ihe avenger 
it at hand the ^tcl^ed trtmble and a^e e^ppalled 'Thar 
eyes roll ss^ddly like one m the agonies of death Ltt the 
daiigtr pass over, and it forgotten They and 

mock with their tongues 

This is a just description of the Tui kishtnhc Why 
should wc listen to more prevarications ^ Or why 
confine ourselves to the bank of the jdras * , 
when It IS manifest, that the peace, which has been 
concluded, is contrary to the will of God and irrecon- 
cileable to the wisdom or dignity of imperial greatness, 

I HAVE stated to the minister of the exalted prince, 
that such a peace cannot be permanent, and that I con- 
clude the mission of an ambassador to have been an act 
of compulsion., as I cannot believe that the prince 
would, under other circumstances, have consented to 
such a degradation of his dignity But at all events, 
as offerings are continually made in the palaces of the 
lords of the faithful, and the holy men with broken 


* Aioxci 

M ni 4 
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hearts are praying to their divine creator for the re- 
lease of theii/tt5«/;/2<3«prisoneis, it waslmy determination, 
after receu mg leave from the holy prince of regions * 
Ali Ibn Mausi Rrza (on whom be eternal blessings) 
to march on the second day after the feast of Feter \ 
towards the disputed quarter, aided by the divine power, 
and accompanied by an army raging like the troubled 
ocean 


T Buses 


1 sis all overRou my banks., and fly 1 ke au impatient lover to kis 
ID St css , 

"Like a torrent, will I rush, witn my breast e;cr on the earth 
Haiiz' ifthy tootiteps debireto ^ain, by the true path, the holy 
house, 

C^rry along with thee the virtue ot the exulted ot 


1 HAVE represented also, that I have sent the high 
indignitv, Mahsum Ali Blg Germli, ambussador 
to the court of RJm^ and that he is attended by a re- 
spectable escort, and that he 13 iully acqnamted with 
111 ) wishes and sentiments 

You will no doubt be re]Oiced to hear, that, as it was 
to be hoped from the goodnca-s of God, this peace with 
the Tuiks la not likely to endure , and you may rest 
in expectation of my approTch Ror, by the blessing 
of the most high, I will advance i mnediitelv, wnth an 
army elated with success, skilled in siLges, numerous as 
tmmets, valiant as lions , and combining with the 
vigor ot ^outh the prudence ot age 1 will attend on 
the exdted prince, and then proceed towards the 
Bnrhsh frontier 


• One tVp t«/el vl, 7w wlio died at "Masked m Khorjscn, 
■wtiexc !)« IS buried 

Tbis feast ba^ipens at the con-’lua 'rn o£ the month oi Ramzan 
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rERSE. 

Let tlic ciip-bcarcr tcU our enecaj^, tfce -WDrshipptr of fite. 

To co\er his bead with diut , 

For the that had departed, la returned into it* chaonel 


Such of the tribe of Shah ^ as are backward on this 
great occasion, and are reconciled to this shameful 
peace, should be expelled from the faitl tul seat , and 
for ever counted among its enemies Jo slaughter 
them will be mentonous , to permit their existence, 
impious 

I h ve heard, that, during; the reign ofMox^aiM, 

" A woman ot jijim ivas tohen by the toe 
“ Her eyes became chatineK for torrcnis of blood 
“ SI r tl Ub complained of her w retthei state 

Oh JiluiAbiM * why an thou supine ^ I call for justice’ 

" rb> subject 18 a icr in Uir lands of thine euemv, 

“ Thou ait the flame in the lau p ol the c mnlry 
'' On thee depend'- thi shame and gUi' { of the nation 
‘ ] h u art tlie ,in ifctoro the poor and u retched 
“ Ali cIj i lien are 11- 1 1 ildr i ol tbi rsoicrtgn’ 

“ Herraasiers, »ston sbeo » t‘ '•seeiC'sm'itioDs, 

Id rjge btrm .1 lur on th^ . 

And sa d, now le voor r on-ir>.h MuTASIM, 

\V itii all t ic r n jv i sd her:> ^ of Pi nia, 

** Collect an inii.-i i able ai ii y, 

‘ And come, it they ch j-n to ^hy rescue 
‘ n his a 1 cachrd tlif ;n( a Mutastm, 

\\ lio iTiTiU jt ly rublisJie^ lb ogliout n , 

** That nil 11, h i pieteil I'*!’ t » liir oa ne of men, 

* bbnald ir'-tintiy i s^m s n rms 

licD th^ iimnaich had n n leicd his mighiy prep ir ifious 
^ He a joh beaped aesaii^tion on the he ds of liia enemies ♦ 

^ To release on pi soner iiu i the hind ol the oe. 


* fi IS 'tory js leldif-d by )i oriin% of AJuta siM, ihe snn of 
HahUxAL liisaiD, ind ei.^' lii A 'i/ oi the in use oi \b\s 

D Ut-fceloi BiU Ui O^Q 
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If an incomparable army were assembled. 

At ibis moment, when numbers of the Shiahs of Persia 
Arepiisonerg m the handoftruel men. 

And, with their lamentable cnes utter^ room and eve, 

*'■ Have rendered dark and gloomy the azare sky; 

1 1 IS Bk. knowlcdged by the tribe o! Shiahs, 

That the king t of A"Aori*i<i7i> the Imam ot the age. 

Is not considered by the men of Pirsta 

As less honourable, nor of lesser lame, than Mutasxm ’ 

** rben, by the mercy and greatness of the creator, 

“ Victor) tt> still declaied to these soldiers 

Uuder the auspices 1 1 the most merci/uJ of the world, 

I have t.^ken ample vengeance nn the 4^ghans 
'' Aided by the fortune ol the lord o< Khoj-'san, 

“■ I have been revenged on the whole tribe of the Afghans 
** There remains not in this qaailer, at tins period. 

Aught ot that tube but their name 
In this M jr great action-' ba\ e been fought, 

“ T1 e Arze/- asnes* became each a sharj) pointed thoin 

h rom the shughtei that has been made, and the blood thatha:. 
bren lu ^ 

Oui high p^^lished sciimtnrs have reci 1 cd a purple atain 
I have ta ken from the wort hlr-s^ loc, 

“ ith my sword, the region Irom Htrat to Cand.ihar t 
‘ B> the acred temple of the lord t ot 
“ \\ c will Lura with vehemence to that quarter 
“ \\ e will perform a pilgninage lo tiiat threshold 
^ ^ nd V, e will afford protec luii to our prisoners 

"V^ c will take ample vengeance of the Turks 
‘‘ We wid punish + illourijC'- 
*■ And in this wai , hot-ver continues inactive. 

Or Irom baseness remains in pretended ignorance, 

“ Both his property and his blood are lawful prize 
“ He IS to be consideied out of the pale ot the true faith ” 


f Alt Mausa Reza, the seventh Imam, buried at Meshed 
* Persians , literall) Redheadi, a name given to them, from the 
circumstance of Shah IbM ML hiving directed all true lollowers ol 
the ficct ol Shiah to wear red caps 

+ Alt, the bod in law of the pmpbe , whoie buried at 
+ Liiera]iy,/Kr^J//i the garmerts 
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Most Noble Lord, jf the state of the province of 
FarsvnW permit, )Dse not a moment in repairing to the 
court of the most exalted prince at hpahar , and re- 
present to him that, as the peace which has been con- 
cluded will benefit no person whosoever, and can m no 
light be viewed as proper or reputable, it neither meets 
the approbation of the nobles nor the commonalty of 
the empire 

But, if you should he prevented from moving to the 
capital, owing to the dispute with the Jrab^ not being 
adjusted, let me be instantly informed If jou are 
able to quell these troubles, it is vt'eH But, if you 
require aid, make me acquainted , and a dcttchment 
of my Victorious arm) shall march to > our support 

Keep me regularly informed of the news of your 
quarter 


LETTER IT 


Sk^.h, lo hts son Reza Klu Mirza^ 
gi'vmg an account of the conquest of I)elht 


X O the exalted and glorious son of our wishes the 
valiant Re2\ Kuli Mi'rza, who is our vicegerent in 
Mn, the seat of our empire , our most beloved, the 
pre-eminent in royal rank, allied to us in dignity — be 
these glorious commands known 

Agreeably to oiir former communications, after 
the defeat of prince, Ashhee Ali' Merd in 

Khan was appointed our ambassador to the court of 
Hindustan for tlie purpose of representing to that court, 
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that aa the turbulent Jifghaus of Candahnr and its neigh- 
bouring provinces were to be considered equal cnemie* 
n both btates, it would be advisable to appoint an 
a my from HmJusi jn, to occupy the passes and prevent 
the retreat of the marauders The emperor Muham- 
MED Shah gave a ready assent, and concluded a treaty 
to the proposed effect After the return of our am- 
bassador, we sent Muhammed Alj' Khan to the 
court ot the Iruhan emperor to repeat our instances on 
this subject, and Muhammed Shah confirmed his 
former engagement 


Aftfr ourglonous and victorious standards returned 
to C\i}tdd?inr ve understood from our conqnenng 
generals emplov ed with a part of our force in the re- 
duction of tie A}\} Jhs of KalJit and Gh^zm, that 
AIiHVM'iirij SiiAii had in no respect fulfilled his en- 
iracen , and that no appe irance of an Indian army 
had licen s^^en in tint quarter Tins intelligence in- 
f uccd us to send with the utmost expedition Mu- 
n \MMi-n Kh‘\ 1 L yo\rA\ tothu court of Jhihi to 
ninu ihe '.mperai ^ promi‘>c , but that sovc- 

ci^n an I Jus minisiti'., in derehet'on of their former 
cngagcinenis, Meatcd j c mljjcct with neglect omitted 
ansvLC’-i.g our lei d even put reslramt on the 

rcr<:on ot our ambas ado- 


Lv this S'tiiat on wc v.cre mpellcd to much against 
rhe of GhiT^m and G hul^ and alter punishing 

the reHjctorv mountaineers in that q lartcr^ as w^'e con- 
sidered the neglect and contempt with which Alu- 
HAMMED bHAH had behaved, and his conduct to our 
ambassaaoT ureconcilcabie with friendship, we marched 
towards b lahjehumilhtJ 
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Op our success in reducing the provinces of 
PeskiVir and taking possession of Lahore^ the former 
scat of empire, our beloved son has already been in- 
formed We marched from that city the last day of 
Shavaly and on Friday the 10th of Zdhad reached 
Ambala^ forty farfakhs from Shahjehanahad We here 
learnt, that Muh'ammed Shah had collected from. 
Hindustan and the Dechm a numerous force, and ac- 
companied by all his nobles, by an army of three 
hundred thousand men, three hundred pieces of can- 
non, three or four hundred elephants, and other equip- 
ments in proportion, had marched from Delhi and ar- 
rived at Pdmpet, a village twenty farsakhs from 
Ambala We immediately directed the superfluous 
and heavy baggage of our conquering army to be leit 
at Amhala, and advanced to meet the enemy Mu- 
h'ammfd Shah also left Pdiupei and marched to 
OimdU which is tw^en tv -live farsakhs from 

In the course of our march we detached a force of 
flve or SIX thousand men m advance, who had orders 
to observe the appearance, nunibers and order of 
Muhammed Shah’s army This body, when about 
two farsakhs from Carnal^ fell in with the advance 
of the Hindustani army, which amounted to twelve 
thousand men these they attacked and totally 
routed , presenting us with their general and many 
others, whom they made prisoners 

This signal defeat put a stop to Muhammed 
Shah’s further advance He halted at Carnal and 
surrounded his army with a trench he also con- 
stmeted ramparts and^ batteries on which he placed 
his cannon. 


Wi had sent a detachment to march to the east 
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of Mch'ammed Shah’s camp and post themselve 
on tht road that led to Delhi this party received 
accounts on the night of Tuesday the 15th, that 
Saadet Khan, known by his Utlc of Burhdn ul 
Mulk, and one of the chief nobles of the empire 
had reached Mahhaf accompanied by an array of 
30,000 men, a train of artillery, and a number of 
elephants, and intended forcing a junction with Mu- 
H AMMEO Shah 

With a view of intercepting this force, we marched 
our armj, two hours before day break, to the east of 
Carnal ^ and occupied the road between that village and 
Pampet 'Ihis moiement, wc hoped, would force 
Muh^ammeu Shah from his entrenchments About 
an hour and a half aiter day light wc had passed Carnal^ 
and gained the cast side of the Hiiidusidiii camp, 
when the advance guard made prisoners some stragglers 
of Saadet Khan’s party, from whose information wc 
learnt, that that general had succeeded in his design 
of forming a junction with the emperor, m whose 
camp he had amved at ten o’clock the preceding 
night 

On this intelligence we were pleased to ordei 
our royal tents to be pitched on the ground which we 
then occupied, opposite to the camp of Muhammed 
Shah, from whom we were distant about one 
farsakh. 

As the junction of Saadet Khan had been the 
cause of Mu HAM MEU Shah’s delays, he conceived on 
that event his appointments to be complete , and, 
leaving two thirds of his cannon for the protection of 
his camp, he advanced with a great part of his army, 
a third of his artillery, and a number of his elephants, 
at twelve o’clock the same day, half a farsakh in the 
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direction of our royal army , and dre^v up hi3 
troops in order of battle FUcing himiself m the 
centre of the advanced lines, he stationed the remainder 
of his troops in the rear as a support Their numbers 
were incredible They occupied, as close as they 
could be drawn up in. depth, from the front line to 
the entrenched camp, a distance of half a farsakh , and 
their iront was of equal extent The ground was 
every where dark with their numbers, and to judge 
from appearance, we should suppose they were ten or 
twelve times more numerous than the army of the 
Abdal Gardoghly 

Wb, whose only wishes were for such a day, after 
appointing guards for our camp and invoking the 
support of a bouutiful creator, mounted and advanced 
to give battle 

Fob two complete hours the battle raged with 
violence, and a heav^y fire from cannon and musquetry 
was kept up After that, by the aid of the Almighty', 
our lion hunting heroes broke the enemy s line, and 
chaced them from the field of action, disi^crsmg them 
m every direction 

Saab FT Khan mounted on his state elephant, his 
NtsHA Muh'ammed Khan and other relations, fell 
prisoners into our hands Ali Khan 

Daubax \mir ul Ompa Bah a'uue, the first minister 
of the empire, was wounded One of his sons, with 
his brother Muzefer Khan, was slain, and another 
of his sons, Mik Aa'shTe, was taken prisoner He 
himself died the following day of his wounds 

W'as'ili Khan, the commander of the emperor’s 
body guard, Shau'ab Khan, Amir Kuii Khan, 
Ali Mchammeb Khan, Mir Hlsfn Khan, 
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Kha'ja Ashref Khan, ali \ar Khan, A'akil 
Bbg Khan, ShahdVd Khan Afghan^ Ahmed Ali 
Khan, Raxin Rai Khan, commander of the artil- 
lery, as also Shir Khal'u, with aboot three hundred 
other nobles and leaders, of whom fifteen were com- 
manders of seven thousand", of four and of three thou- 
band, were slam 

Muh'ammed Shah, with Nizam ul Mulk, 
ruler of tire se\cn provinces of the Deehm^ and a chief 
noble of the empire, Kamer ul Din Khan, chief 
vizier, and some other nobles of less note, protected 
by a covering party which had been left, made good 
their retreat w'lthin the entrenchments, and escaped the 
shock of ourvictonous swords 

This action lasted two hours, and for two hours 
and a half more were our conquering soldiers engaged 
in pursuit When one hour of the day remained, the 
field was entirely cleared of the enemy , and as the 
entrenchments of their camp were strong, and the 
fortifications formidable, we would not permit our army 
to assault it- 

An immense treasure, a number of grand elephants, 
the artillery of the emperor, and great spoila of e\ery 
description, were the reward of our victory Upwards 
of twenty thousand of the enemy were slam on the 
field of battle, and a much greater number were made 
prisoners 

Immediately after this action, we surrounded the 
emperor’s camp, and took measures to prevent all com- 
munication with the adjacent country, preparing at 
the same time our cannon and mortars to level with 
the ground the fortification which had been erected. 
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As the utmost confusion reioned in the imperial 
camp, and all discipline was abindoied, the emperor, 
compelled by irreautiblc necessitv, after the lapse of 
one dry, sent Nizah ll-Mulk, on Thursday the 
17th, to our Toval camp, and xhe day following 
Muh'ammed Shah himselt, attended by his nobler, 
came to our heaven like presence, in an afflicted state 

When the emperor wa^ approacning, as we are oiir- 
lelves of a family, and Muh''am]vied Shah 

IS a Tnrh)man^ and the lineal descendant of tlie noble 
house of Gaubg a'n'i , wc sent our dear son Nasir 
Ali Khan beyond the bounds of our camp to meet 
hnn Tlie emperor entered our tents, mcl delivered 
over to hun l!ie signet of our cmpiie He remuned. 
that day a guest in our royal tent 

CoNSTDEnrNG our affimtv as Tnrlovians, and also 
feflecting on the favors and honors that befitted the 
dignity and majesty of a king of kings , we bestowed 
such upon the emperor, and ordered his> loj alp avi Irons, 
his famil} and his nobles, to be preserved , and wc 
have establiahed him m a manner equal to liis great 
dignity 

Ai tins time, the Emperor with his family and all 
the lords of Jhn ha fan who inarched from camp, are 
arrived at DtJhi and on Thursday rbc 2uth of ZtikaJ, 
we moved our glorious standard towards that capital 

Ir iv. our rojal intention, from the consideration of 
the lug h birth ot Mu h^ammeb Shah, of his descent 
from the house of GAUBGA’'N'r, and ot his affinity to us 
a Tat to hirn on the throne ot empire, and 
to place tiic crown of ro)alty upon hjt> head 

Voi X. N n 
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PaAiBE be to God, glory to the most high, who has 
granted us the power to perform such action ' For tlm 
great grace which we have receded fwtn the Almighty, 
we must e\er remain grateful 

God has made the seven great seas like unto tlir 
vapour of the desart, beneath oiir glorious and con- 
quenog footstepsand those of our faithful and victonous 
heroes He has made in our victorious mind, the 
thrones of kings, and the deep ocean of earthly glory 
more despicable than the light bubble that floats on 
the surface of the vaie , and no doubt his extraordinary 
mercy, which he has now shown, will be evident to all 
mankind 

Aswcha^e taken possession of a great number of 
cannon, we bend 'aO,000 Mo^ki/s of /run and Tunin, 
with a detachment from our own conquering arni\, and 
3 body of artillery with some large elephants, whom 
we have directed to inarch to Cahul No doubt our 
sons will inform us of thc'affairs of that quarter 

After the arrual of your letter, we will either order 
the detachment which we have sent, to proceed to 
Baikh or to go to Hi t at 

Wfi have appointed the high in dignity Aa'shur 
Khan to march to Baikh, after the JSan r6z, (22tl 
March) which he no doubt will do 

CoNSiBEHour glorious victory as denied from the 
bounty of the creator of fortune beyond all calculation 
Make copies of this our royal mandate and disperse 
them over our empire, that the well wishers of our 
throne may be happy and rejoice, and our secret 
enemies be dejected^ and confounded Be you con- 
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statitly employed m adorning and arranging your go- 
vernment , placmg your hopes m the favor of the 
most high so that by the blessing of God, all those, 
whether near or distant, that are not reconciled to our 
glorious state, and are brooding mischief, may be 
caught in their own snares , and all real friends, who 
are under our dominion, may attain their wishes, and 
prosper under the auspices of our munificent govern- 
ment 

Dated 2Qth ZiikAd, 1115 Hejira, 

Shahjehanahad or Dehh» 


END OF THE TENTH VOLUME. 
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